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Cyrena Van Gordon 


PRIMA DONNA MEZZO-CONTRALTO OF THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


“SHE IS FULFILLING THE LATE MAESTRO CAMPANINI’S PREDICTION: ‘YOU WILL BE ONE OF THE GREATEST 
MEZZO-CONTRALTOS OF THE AGE.’"—CHICAGO, ILL... HERALD-EXAMINER. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 

MRS. BABCOCK 
Hall, 


Carnegie New York 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 





DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
French Opera 
Hotel Marino, Milan 
GERTRUDE CLARKE 
Schuyler 4026 


J. H. 


Italian and 

In Europe 1926-27: 
American Representative: 
200 West 90th St., N. Y. 





SCHOOL 

Ear Training, Musical Stenog- 

raphy, Normal Course in Public and Private 

School Music, Special coaching for church trials 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


M. F. 


Sight-Singing, 


BURT 





DAVID 
VOCAL 
59 West 
Phone: 


ROSS 
STUDIOS 
56th Street 


Circle 2297 





SMITH 
TEACHER OF VOICE 

New York City 
Telephone 6057 Circle 


NORA LEE 
SOPRANO 

West 57th 

Studio 10 C. A 


205 Street, 





SCIAPIRO 
INSTRUCTION So_o VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
155 West 73d Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 


MICHEL 





ROEDER 


PIANO 


M. 
TEACHER 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 


Normal Course for Teachers 
698 Carnegie Hall. New York 


425 West 160th St., New York 


CARL 


OF 


607 


Uptown Studio: 





MARION TALLEY, Taught By 
SALVATORE AVITABILE, 
Voice Spectaist 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York. 


1425 Broadway, Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 





ROBINSON 

THE VOICE 

Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 

many years 
Teacher of Riccarpvo Martin, Luca Botta, Bianca 
Sorova, Reep Miter, CEctILia Lortu s and many 
others. Author of “Song Secrets,” “ “The Im- 
portance of Vocal Diagnosis.” 

James Huneker said: “Mr. Robinson’s words 
are golden.”’ 
245 West 75tn Sr., 


PURDON 


New York. Trafalgar 3651 





LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, New 
Pennsylvania 2634. 227 Elwood Ave- 
telephone: Humboldt 1429. 


ALICE 


Metropolitan 
York, telephone 
nue, Newark, N 





SOPHIA CEHANOVSKA 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Professor, Petrograd Conservatory 
Laureate, Geneva Conservatory 
1 West 86th St., New York Tel. Schuyler 6444 





\WILDERMANN INSTITUTE of 
MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 
(Mary Leschetizky ) 
Complete ~ musical 
ourse; faculty of 
diplomas, certificates 
Beak, BN. Ya 


Wildermann, 
education, 
eminent 


teachers’ 
artists; 


special 
European 


Steinway and St. George, S. I 





HARLES LEE TRACY 

PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


Carnegie 





E. BRISTOL 


OF SINGING 
New York City 


FREDERICK 
TEACHER 


466 West 153rd Street, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 








MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Season 1926-27 began Tuesday, Sept. 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 


7th 
Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 


Academy of Teachers of 
ART OF SINGIN( 


N.Y. 


Singing 


25 Claremont Ave., Tel. “4345 Cathedral 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





GARRIGUE 


SINGING 


ESPERANZA 
ART OF 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


Phone 2634 Penn. 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 


Voice Teacner and Opera Coacu 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in NewYork) 


233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 
(Formerly of New York) 
4735 Maripoe Ave., Pittsburgh, 

artall, Secy. 


MME. 


Pa. 





MICHELSON 
TEACHER 
MattTHay 
New York 


HENRIETTE 
PIANIST AND 
Exponent AND Pupit or 


Address: 149 East 61st Street, 
Regent 2357 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 

425 Broadway 

270 Ft. Washington Ave 

New York 


stupi0s }: 


Vhones: Pennsylvania 2634 Wadsworth 3303 





WARD-STEPHENS 
Littr Lenmann’s ideas of Vocal Technic 


Studio: 680 Madison Ave., New York 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday afternoons 





HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at Curtis Institute, 
two days weekly. 
Available New York studio two days weekly 
322 W. 72d St., New York ‘el. Endicott 8178 


Philadelphia, 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
New York 

Rhinelander 8623 


115 69th Street 


Telephone: 


East City 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL 

ARTISTS 
939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y 
Columbus 1370 


PHILIPP 
KNOWN 


Dyke Sention, 


Telephone: 


Van 





EISLER 

Metropolitan Opera Company 
CoacHINnG, REPERTOIRE 
Opera. House Bidg., 


PAUL 
Assistant Conductor, 
Voice TRAINING, 

Studio 71, Metropolitan 
1425 Broadway 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th Street 
Phone: 


10167 Schuyler 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center. 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singin 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 7C 
Telephone: Plaza 2690 
Home Telephone: Plaza 7938 


Auditions by appointment 


g 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF 


SINGING 


Member PRE, headin of Teachers of Sin 
144 East €2d Street, New York City 


ging 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full possession 

singing, he has the ability to form great arti 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios New York 


of my method of 


sts.” 


City 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 

Vacancies for a Few Purils 

West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 


360 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


317 West 83rd Street 


Telephone Endicott 9685 


New York, N. Y. 





WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address: 209 West 


THORNER 
TEACHER AND COACH 
79th Street, New York 


City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 


INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. 
few vacancies for string an 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 


A 


wind instruments. 





eg , 7 "ae ee 
ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 

1425 Broadway 

Phone 2628 


Studio: New York 


Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 





EDWARD K. MACRUM 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Congrega 
tional Church, rooklyn, N. Y 
35 East Ninth St., New York 
Apollo Studios, "Brooklyn 
Home telephone Lafayette 6433 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 

Teacher of International Artists 

ALICE NE ere. GEORGES pPetanore. 
YDIA LYPKOVS 

132 West pa Street 

Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


New York City 
Laales Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
157 East 37th Street ew York 


Telephone: Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122nd Street, New York 
Phone: 10377 Cathedral 
n Summit, N. J., Mondays 


I 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





ME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 


M 


New York 
Endicott 8345 


71st Street, 


Telephone: 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 W. 57th St., New York 
lessons, Coaching in English, French, 
German repertory, Oratorio 


Voice 





FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; 
—style; Liszt—Technic. New York Schoo 
Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. 
Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit 
vidual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Edgecombe 6250 


Scharwenka 


1 of 


Telephone 


indi- 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERIN 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


E NOACK-FIQUE 





SAMUEL WALCOTT 


Master of Arts, Harvard University 


Teacher of 


VIOLIN, CORNET TRUMPET 


AND 


Tremont Street, Room 35, Bostor 


Telephone: Har 


H. COLLIER GROUNDS 


Organist-Director at Church of Our 
tsperanza, N. Y. 
From London, England 
Experienced Teacher and Concert Pianist: Accom- 
panist: Organist: Coach: Harmony. 
Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Tuesday 2-6 
Lessons in Brooklyn. Address: 32 St. Paul’s 
Phone: Buckminster 1458 
Competent Pupils acsisted to engagements 


Lady of 


ace 


























March 17, 1927 


X TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds 
E voices under 


GU 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


New York ,Telephene: Endicott 5654 


; MARGOLIS <i 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 88. New York City 





uaieaele 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocti Music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Brosdway, Now York 


Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s epee. B 
Address:4260-77th St., Ehmharst, N. 


RECHLIN 
COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 


N York City November Ist, 1927, until March Ist, 
1828.” Apply at at” permanect. addr address: Ruedesheimer Platz 





bees Horney 2398-) 
ORGANIST 


“America’s Foremost 
Bach Interpreter.” 


151 E, 92nd St.,New York 














MUSICAL 
BLANCHE 


ARRAL 


Soprano— Paris and 
Brussels Opera Houses, 
also Concert Halls of 
America, Europe and 
Australasia. 


Personal Address: Grantwood, N.J. Tel. 0270 Cliffside 


GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 
BASS-BARITONE 
The Goodrich Hour, WEAF 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
414 West 12ist St. N. Y. Phone 1795 Monument 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N J. 











COURIER 


TOT TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


L Tel.: 1965 Endicot 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 

Artist Teacher 

2 Repairer and coach 
Pupils 

ek. 

Studios: Hotel Gibson, 












ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
36 West 75th Street, New York City 


HELEN THOMAS 





SOPRANO da. 
Orchestra, ¥ ations _ ete, 
ome eee ‘iy 4300 Susqaehanna 





ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 


$DEMMS == 


E CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627 West 110th St., N. Y. Tel. 4947 Cathedral 








apr HE 


 SHAFFNER === 


“ay. ne, ts 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


TONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 0102 Ingersoll 





VAUGHN =: 





EARLE LAROS |« = 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K.. senith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N. 





MARIE 
DE KYZER 


Vocal Instruction 


28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Columbus 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 








ROBERT 


BRAUN 


Director 


Faculty of Fifty 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


s WARFORD 
t SEKTBERG ‘occ 


4 West 40th St., New York City 


Antonio ¥ t LI Baritone 


Personal Representative: Mrs. John W.Lyman 
Bryant 1847 








TEACHER OF 
SINGING 





OArrras 





Langwell Hotel, New York. 
Hardman Piano 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 











New York City 
10324 Circle 
“™ WILD 
M. 
Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 





“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA’ CORBY 


ORBY-L vcs 
ONCERT SON 
66 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


ak HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 





Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical t 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, . Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal, 535 West 112th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGERS 
Kimball Hall, 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 146 RIVERSIDE 

















S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 
224 and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


— == Pianist SS 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N. Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: + 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


R. and MRS. 


HENRY iil HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bldg. 113 wv: 67th St. 


Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 




















HOMER MOWE Ana 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 





3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


—~@— 


309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 


POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 
Piano and Vocal Instructien 
Studio: 344 Sess, Weckenien Anes N. Y¥. City 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9-11 A. M. 


me WILLIAMS ose: 


Definite Instruction and Immediate Progress 
Proved to Students or No Obligation Incurred 
148 W. 72d St., New York Tel. Trafalgar 4829 


ROWLEY = 


25 §©Fort 
‘| ~~ ry Satheteat 














Washing- 
An = 


Heletce “a +r t 





ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


CHER OF SINGIN 


508 Fine Ares Building oe In. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR!- Oratorio 
Associated with Frank La verge 
14 West 68th St. New Y City 
Concert 


GEHRKEN Sian 


“Able technic ond fine command.”— 
Or eRopdle nei i nique \putation.”. 
« re; - 
N. Y. Wor pape 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, Brick go _ le 
Beth-El, Union Th “ 
4i2 Fifth Ave., New = 


ELLA GOOD 


tr: 
RECIT. ‘TEACHING 
uck Stu i 338, End 
Avene, New York. Tel.: 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 
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MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Aveane (Near Tied St.), Rew York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tean 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Scientific Vocal Teacher, say 
“ALL Pt TALK CAN sina” 
he ag mad > a House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
Tuesday and ’ Friday afternoons 
ARCHIBALD 


SESSION 


810 cannes HALL, NEW ie. r* 
Tuesday Wednesday Circle 0327 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dromatic Ceach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties. 
Addrese—15 West lith St, N. Y. City 


ARTHUR, M. ie. 


saRiTONE 


JEANNETTE DURNO 


JEANNETTE 
BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


PIANIST 
Teacher of Sin 


4140 Lake Park Am 
Chicago 
Studio: waaay 2 York (Waoduewdays) 
_ 2654 


See: * A Neorg | 





rmcg>a 











Acompani 

















Steinway Piano 
Metro — a sigase Bi 
ak ag 
“iycveriy 4200 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 








BIRDICE BLYE fa: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


‘ORATORIO. 





CONCERTS, eoemneenes 
Steinway Hall Circle 9845 Ne ew York City 





1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, 11. 


COLOMBATI 


V. 
VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher Wie Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 W. treet, New York 
Guqudanae 2 1980 


Cecilia CRAMER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Address: 161 West 86th St, New York Telephones 8338 Schayler 











Hardesty Johnson 
ee — TEACHER OF SINGING 


Soncstate ¥ Oscar 


Seagle) 
18 East Sth St., Tel. 9148 Spring 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 

















M 
ADANIEL L 
D VOICE BUILDER 
G Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777 
MARK 


MARKOFF 


Leading Russian Tenor, 
Tiflis Opera 
VOCAL STUDIOS: 


31 WEST 89th STREET 
Tel. Schuyler 3222 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB or AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all information apply to the President 


17988 Broadway, New York 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


AB. Chase Tre Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 


— which i is still being built by its atee 











“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 Its continued & use in such institutions. as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. sity is the best proof of its aroma tone 
qualities and durability $3 $3 33 





Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 
Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -+- -- MAKERS 




















THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon |i Tie DUOAR 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 

GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS “Reproducing ‘Piano 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS Rae 

STEINWAY + STECK » WEBER 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists Grand and Upright Pianos 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION The 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue . . . . New York City Foremost Makers of — Instruments 


in the Wor 

















AEOLIAN HALL 


SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5; | iia 


Ask for Century Edition 


The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will oe 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 

Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, It Is beautifully printed on the 


geet of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as ‘ 
e Master wrote it. The most valuable piano in the world 
You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 











STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. —artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 
{patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only because STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
‘ 
iin ae STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and Steger Building, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
—because they know it is all that good music can 
be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they kuow 
parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING c?. (ees B = The Finest Piano Action in the World 


VICTOR HARRIS === | VESSELL, NICKEL & CROs 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) True Tone Color 


MYRON JACOBSO sameness Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 


Florence Austr: 


DORWIN’S stoic | WILLIAM REDDICK 


A School of lndivides! lnstrustion TEACHER OF PIANO ft 
528, Penn St. Reading, Pa. | HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Resid 319 West 95th St., N.Y. Phone: River 10021 
&B E mer ON 
‘ PODOLSK Y |; HAMILTON MORRIS shee S 
O -:. Saeee CONDUCTOR Santi Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 


835 Lincoln Place. Rrooklyn. N. ¥ Tel #925 Lafayette ° 
Pianist Chicago since 1849 


_ BENDITZKY Be atrice MacCue Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 
Oo 
N At present touring Europe 


ee Se aRD Seer eree STRASSNER HAROLD VAN 
PAUL M O RENZ Oo Conductor HECKSCHER reve sees ao FR ANCES SEDD ON DUZEE 
A V ou ave stirre civic pride in many ‘ S Jist 


musical communities.”—Tim 
Teacher of Singing The 
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‘ 4 retories 3720 
+ DON K ROCHESTER, N. Y Studie: 300 West 49th Street, N. ¥., Longacre artist, the singer and the professional. 
ts ae ist St. nist St 
The RADLE for TONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING AMERICAN TENOR 


Studie: 522 Steinway Hall 109 W. S7th St., New York 310 West Tist St., New York Phone 7940 Trafalgar 
our ad appears 
14 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN, W 50 REASON 
Offices: West 46th Street, N.Y. Bryant 7901 
erdions: TONE, and TONE that will endure 
6 East es | L New York Ct as 
WA L E R L E A RY ee a , i 
' STUDIOS 64-65 F. RADLE, Inc. 
Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. OPERA, CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS CONDUCTOR _— Pennsylvania 
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MIGNON REVIVED AT METROPOLITAN 
AFTER LAPSE OF NEARLY TWENTY YEARS 


Old Fashioned Libretto Proves Entertaining at Least, and Music Is Delightful—Bori, Talley, Gigli and Whitehill Head 
Excellent Cast—Scenery Splendid—Other Operas of the Week 





Mignon was revived at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on March 10, about twenty years after it was last pro- 
duced here. The opera is less known as an opera than 
it is as source of many pleasing tunes which must be 
familiar to everybody since they have been played and 
sung almost without end by all sorts of small orchestras 
and by artists important and otherwise; and of course 
the music is available on mechanical players of various 
sorts. Also, since the advent of radio, it is hard to es- 
cape from them for long at a time, if one listens in 
much -at the average run of radio programs. So far 
as the music goes, it would almost seem as 
if Mignon demanded at this time no com - — gyi 
ment. 

As to the dramatic side of the work, 
that is another matter. To modern taste 
the libretto of this opera seems dreadfully 
old-fashioned, much more old-fashioned than 
the date of its writing (1866) would sug- 
gest. This probably results from the fact 
that it is a perfect expression of French 
taste at that rococco age. The libretto has 
almost nothing to do with Goethe's original. : 
It is a re-hash, much more dreadful than = 
the French re-hash of Faust, and was ob- 
viously made with no object except to 
make an entertaining evening for a gay 
and light-hearted society. 

From this point of view, therefore, the 
work must be judged if any justice is to 
be done it, and from this point of view it 
must be said that it is first rate entertain- 
ment. It will take a moment for the aver- 
age opera goer to get his mind back to that 
age where entertainment only was expected 
from an opera. Once that is accomplished 
the rest is easy; as one slips back and judges 
the thing for what it is, there is a wealth 
of entertainment to be had from it. 

The cast included in the principal roles: 
Lucrezia Bori as Mignon, Marion Talley 
as Philine, Gigli as Wilhelm, and Clarence 
Whitehill as Lothario. The Mignon of 
Bori was excellently conceived, beautifully 
sung, and extremely impressive. She seems 
to have fully comprehended the frightened 
child that Mignon was and to have suc- 
ceeded very effectively in bringing this out 
with all of its pathetic imputations. Marion 
Talley was charming as Philine, this role 
exactly suiting her particular style. She 
entered into it with spirit and great charm. 
Her singing was faultless. Gigli made a 
presentable lover and his singing of the 
music was delicious, highly emotional as 
well as highly musical, and his acting lent 
the part just the color necessary to make 
it effective. No less fine was Clarence 
Whitehill as the old father of Mignon. 
While the part offers small opportunity for 
such an artist, Mr. Whitehill made much 
of it and lent force to the dramatic side of 
the plot. The ballet, with Ruth Page as 
the principal, was interesting and graceful. 

















Mueller altogether charming as Freia, Rothier and Didur 

as the two giants, Gabor as Donner, and Altglass as Froh. 

The three Rhinemaidens were the Misses Fleischer, Telva 

and Wells. Mr. Bodanzky gave an admirable reading of the 
(Continued on page 25) 


Universal Artists Going Out of Business 


Universal Artists, Inc., the organization which was formed 
last year to manage the Chaliapin Opera Company, has made 
a compromise offer to its creditors which has been generally 
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succession, and during that period was put in the convent 
for safe keeping. The dispute remaining unsettled until 
the claimants died out, it passed into the hands of a person 
unable to properly appraise its value. Word of its ex- 
istence began to come out in Turin and finally Prof. 
Gentili was sent to examine it. But it was not until his 
report was ready that the discovery was made public. G. 


McCORMACK “COMES BACK” 
AT ALBERT HALL, LONDON 
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, Fried and Solito de Solis Among the Pianists— 

Godowsky Returns to England—Fiddlers 

and Singers Galore 

Lonpon.—London has been particularly fortunate of late 
in the visits of internationally famous artists. John McCor- 
mack, Ignaz Friedman, Wilhelm Bachaus, Mischa Elman, 
Jacques Thibaud, Benno Moiseiwitsch, and 
Nikolai Orloff lead the galaxy of stars that 
have been dazzling us despite dark days and 
thick fogs. 

McCormack definitely re-established his 
tremendous pre-war popularity with his re- 
cent appearance at the Albert Hall. E ighteen 
months ago, when he sang here the first time 
after the war, threatening letters and other 
signs of trouble induced him to appear at the 
smaller Queen’s Hall and “try out” his audi- 
ence. It came back to him with such a rush 
that this time he returned to the old stand, 
and is once again the biggest drawing power 
in London. 

Great enthusiasm was also shown for Wil- 
: helm Bachaus at his recent recital, the first 
= in two or three years. He had just finished 
= a triumphant tour of Australia and New 
Zealand and made a fair start toward repeat- 
ing his successes here. Another artist who 
has. neglected London for many years is 
Mischa Elman, and after hearing only his 
rivals for so long, the critics have been sur- 
prised to find what a wonderful artist he is, 
after all. They have not hesitated to express 
their opinions, and the daily papers have been 
filled with glowing praises of his art. He 
has appeared four times within two weeks—— 
twice at the Albert Hall, once with the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra and once in recital 
at the Queen’s Hall—and the enthusiasm of 
the public has known no bounds. 

Ignaz Friedman has been faithful to Lon 
don for some time and is reaping the reward 
of his devotion. Besides his appearance with 
the London Symphony Orchestra, which has 
already been reviewed in this paper, he has 
| been heard in the Albert Hall and the Aeolian 
| - Hall by totally different audiences. They 
1 2 proved to be alike, however, in at least one 
instance—their thorough appreciation of this 
popular artist. 

A Chopin recital by Benno Moiseiwitsch 
is always an event, and though his last one 
| ' took place simultaneously with other import- 
;} = ant concerts it drew the usual crowd. One 
of these “important” concerts was the last of 
Nikolai Orloff’s series of five. Needless to 
say, his hall was also full, for in the course 
of the six seasons that he has played here 


= Orloff has become one of London’s most 
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popular pianists. 
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The conductor was Louis Hasselmans, who & 
gave the music its full value and conducted = 
with much spirit. - 

Especial mention must. be made of the & 
scenery, which was prepared by Serge & 
Soudeikine. He succeeded most admirably 
in taking us back into that curious age, now 
certainly completely vanished from the 
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KATHERINE BACON, 


who has won a distinguished place for herself in America. Her remarkable feat 
of performing the thirty-two pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven in a series of seven 
Beethoven recitals has been unanimously acclaimed by the New York critics. She 
will give an extra recital at Town Hall on Saturday afternoon, March 26 (the 100th 
anniversary of the composer's death), when she will play five of the most popular 


: NM ; sonatas. 

world when everything was affectation, in- 

sincerity and show, which might well be ; ; ‘ ens 
called the papier-maché age. Mr. Soudeikine — = lliliiininni ARP A 





interpreted it with great fidelity. Every- 
thing about his decorations carried one instantly into the 
atmosphere of that pleasant and no doubt highly entertain- 
ing time. 
MaApAME Burtterrry, Marcu 5 

Saturday evening, March 5, the popular priced performance 
(as it is ironically called) was Madame Butterfly. This 
was Marie Mueller’s second appearance in this role and she 
was vocally excellent. Her characterization of the part, 
too, had improved over the first performance, but Miss 
Mueller is handicapped slightly by the fact that she is 
rather tall and husky to be a poor little down-trodden 
Geisha. The impression will persist that with a little more 
spirit, she might have set things right by manhandling 
Pinkerton, who in this case was Tokatyan. Scotti was the 
American consul and Bellezza conducted. The performance, 
especially Miss Mueller’s singing, was much to the taste 
of an audience that filled the house. 


Das RHEINGOLD, MARCH 7 


Wagner's Das Rheingold opened the week at the Metro- 
politan, this being its third performance during the cur- 
rent season. Karin Branzell as Fricka and Marion. Telva 
as Erda were unfamiliar members of the cast. Miss Bran- 
zell’s opulent voice and her skill as a singing actress com- 
bined to win for her an auspicious success. Miss Telva 
sang her aria with beauty of voice and appropriate dignity. 
Otherwise the cast was familiar, with Mr. Bohnen as 
Wotan, unconventional in attire and as effective as always; 
Kirchoff in his telling portrayal of the animated Loge; 
Schuetzendorf as Alberich, Mr. Meader as Mime, Miss 


accepted, and is winding up its affairs preparatory to going 
out of business. It is reported that the loss on the Chaliapin 
tour amounted to between $70,000 and $80,000. 


Ninety-Seven Valuable Manuscripts Discovered 


Turtn.—What is probably the greatest discovery made in 
musical history is that of a great number of valuable 18th 
century manuscripts in a convent near Casale, nor far from 
Turin. The list, as far as published, contains : 


43 Operas (12 by Vivaldi, 2 by Stradella, 1 by 
Traetti. 


22 Vocal and chamber music pieces. 
22 Instrumental works. 
5 Oratorios. 


5 Treatises on music by Gluck, Philidor, Pergolesi, 

Duni and Rameau. 

Prof. Albert Gentili, who occupies the Chair of the His- 
tory of Music at the University of Turin, has been exam- 
ining the collection prior to its acquisition by the State. 
He is quoted as saying that these works will be a revelation 
to musicians in many respects, especially as the sources of 
Bach’s music. Still more valuable, perhaps, are eight 
manuscript volumes of arias and another eight volumes 
of songs and madrigals set to lute accompaniment, from 
the sixteenth century. These lute accompaniments are 
scored with conventional signs instead of notes. This 
treasure was, for a long time, under dispute in regard to 
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SoLito DE Sotts Returns 

Another imposing series of five piano re- 
citals has just been concluded by Solito de 
Solis. Schumann and Chopin were in the 
ascendancy—the first four programs includ- 
ing nearly all the former’s big piano works, 
a ng the Etudes Symphenieue, Fantasies- 
tiicke, Carnaval, Papillons, the G minor son- 
ata and the C major toccata. Besides being 
well represented in the first, second and 
fourth concerts, Chopin comprised the whole 
of the fifth, in which the B minor sonata, the 
Allegro de Concert, a Polonaise, a ballade, eight etudes and 
the impromptu in C sharp minor were included. A capriccio 
and etude of Scarlatti, a prelude and fugue from The Well- 
Tempered Clavichord by Bach, as well as several arrange- 
ments of his works by Biilow and Liszt, the latter’s rhapsody 
No. 8, two Beethoven sonatas and two Brahms rhapsodies as 
well as some smaller pieces filled out the programs. 

The fine clarity of de Solis’ playing and the extraordinary 
finish and brilliance of his technique shone to advantage in 
these concerts, after each of which the large and enthusiastic 
audiences demanded numerous encores. He also appeared 
with Jacques Thibaud at a private concert of the Music 
Society, where the program comprised Beethoven’s violin 
sonata op. 96, the Bach Chaconne for violin alone, and Liszt’s 
B-minor piano sonata. 

London has been completely undisturbed by the début of 

Vasa Prihoda which took place in the Queen’s Hall. It is 


(Continued on page 24) 








La Giara, Last Metropolitan Novelty 


The final novelty of the season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House will be Casella’s ballet, La Giara, which will be pre- 
sented Saturday afternoon, March 19, preced ded by Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly. Most of the music in this ballet has 
already been heard here in symphony concert. The cast is 
as follows: Don Lallo Zirafa, August Berger; Nela, Rosina 
Galli; Paolino, Giuseppe Bonfiglio; Zi Dima Licasi, Michael 
Angelo. Serafin will conduct, and the new scenery is by 


Joseph Novak. 
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THE PAST AND PRESENT OF EMMA THURSBY 


By L. H. FOSTER 


enjoying royal favor attends the rite of 
who sat familiarly, side by side, 
with Queen Victoria. 
imagine some points of likeness between 
fin de siécle period and Emma Thursby, 
afternoon graciously acts as hostess in 
New York apartment. A figure short and round, white 
air, profile fine in line and character, dignity naturally 
suggestion if not resemblance to Victoria, 
lingering when conversation, if she can be 
herself, trails pleasantly and intimately 
circles of Europe. 
not to call it a gigantic stride, is 
the with yellow curls singing in the Bushwick 
Dutch Reformed Church of Brooklyn and the great artist 
hidden to royal palaces by the rumor of enchantmeiit in the 
her marvelous voice. Hanging in her home is a 
picture of the old white-steepled church, prized as a re- 
minder oi the devout influence of early years and the peace 
and security of her young life. It seemed to her then an 
imposing edifice and she remembers oe up the long 
path on Sunday mornings to service, tightly holding her 
father’s rhe little girl had no chan vision; she 
mnly knew she loved to sing and that she must sing 
; the rhythm and melody was strong within 
six years, the occasion of her premiére, she stood 
platform before her church audience, dumb with 
The accompanist twice played the prelude to her 
then her round blue eyes turned to him appealingly 
and she said, “I’m afraid.” But in another minute she was 
all ready” and ever afterwards she was ready to play the 
assigned to her in life. 
Thursby remembers kindly and fondly her acquaint- 
King Oscar of aunt King Christian of Den- 
mark and the friendship of his famous daughters, 
Alexandra and Dagmar Tey ‘Victoria and King Edward 
paid her great honors. Emperor and Empress of Germany, 
Queen Isabella of Spain, Dom Pedro of Brazil, lavished com- 
attentions. Wealthy men of Spain built an 
promise to sing there and the opening 
Jules Massenet himself conducting. 
foreign greatness she holds 
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another in most affecti remembrance, John Gray, the 
first printer in New York, commercial house was 
as the Benjamin Franklin Printing Company. He 

the Bushwick Dutch Reformed Church, 
twelve he gave her a place among his 
her training. Very soon the soloist drew 
every Sunday, and when other churches 
Gray insisted that whatever offer was 
d by his own church. Her initial 
subject to gradual 
to New York, and 
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salary of $150 a year thereupon became 
but $800 finally proved a lure 
Emma Thurshy went forth. 

It reached the Maurice Strakosch, brother-in-law 
of Adelina Patti the greatest of impresarios. He 
went to the church in the role of skeptic, but when the notes 
of the unseen singer swelled and vibrated through the sanctu- 
he held his breath in hardly daring to believe 
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career, a partnership last- 
sympathy of genius 
him practically ended her 
spirit to go on without him. 
eminent talent is “The only 
existed.” Her cultural train- 
hands, the means of the family 
making this possible. Julius Meyer, punil of Mendelssohn, 
Achille Errasni, f er of Vaccai, Lamperti and his son 
Giovanni of Milan, all lent their aid to bring out the voice; 
finally Mme. Rudersdorf finished her in oratorio 
The progress of her European tours was a succession of 
supreme triumph. Conn urs accorded her titles of 
“Diva Superb,” “Queen of Singers.” 
was compared and _ allied Jenny Lind. Critics 
te of her “inimi execution,” “incomparable grace and 
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sfogato carried to F without effort, the flute, the trill and 
the staccato, but would good form alone drive them to an 
excess of emotion that clamored to reach her, to serve her 
in some manner that would convey homage? As when, the 
young men of a Swedish city, at the end of a concert, 
forcibly took the horses from her carriage to draw it them- 
selves through the streets with shouts and cheers. Only 
Ole Bull had ever achieved such an ovation in that country. 
After Europe she toured America, and ufidoubtedly there are 
many still alive who heard her with the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, the Boston Symphony, or in concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, who now say, with voices softened at 
the memory of something deeply cherished: “Oh, Emma 
Thursby! How well I remember !” 

No wax record has preserved the beauty of this excep- 
tional voice. Thursby is lost to posterity just as are Patti 
and Jenny Lind, to be known hereafter only by the praises 
in writing of those who heard. Out of her own public life 
she stepped into the lives of her pupils, helping them to 
success, literally hauling them to the heights in some cases 
where the natural voice was not of pronounced excellence. 
She has impressed upon them according to her own convic- 
tion the importance of the thought and feeling of words, 
endeavoring to launch each young singer under the hall- 
mark of her own distinguishine quality. They are sure of 
her affection and she is proud of them. She loves the flowers 
sent by Geraldine Farrar, the souvenirs from Meta Reddish 
on tour through South America, Italy and Spain, and dear to 
her heart is Peggy Greene, who now wears the formidable 
title of Princess Vigo. From photographs about the room, 
all signed “Your loving and grateful pupil,’ smile others 
who have reached the high places im opera, concert and 
oratorio. 

Now in the twilight of her days she is much like women 
who have been happy with ordinary things. Ina sunny win- 
dow is a growing plant that she watches and feeds with 
water, and here she sits in the morning with coffee and 
paper. Her interest in affairs is that of an observer; life 
does not carry her along on its turbulent current as before ; 
she is out of the dash and riot of it upon a placid stream 
that contents her. Sharing the home is her sister, Ina 
Thursby, always the faithful, practical prop behind the 
career, but with artistic gifts of her own that unite them 
in responsive companionship. 

When an unusual musical event tempts her out of the 
house, she goes in her wheeled chair—it must be that way 
or not at all—but a passage is gladly cleared for her and the 
slight attentions are like the brushing-by of the wings of her 
old triumphs. 

Scanning new music is one of the home duties ; a stack of 
it is always waiting. Her opinion is sought on unpublished 
compositions and from time to time some fervent young 
creature begs Madame Thursby to try her voice, or it may 
be that the teacher or backer will ask the favor. They come 
also on a sorrowful mission, to learn what is the matter with 
the voice that has failed, and what can be done to fulfill its 
golden promise. So the great artist continues to give of 
her spirit. 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








Music FeEstivats 
Lonpon.—Simultaneous with the first warm, bright day 
come the announcements of the English music festivals for 
this year. Most of them are annual affairs. The Bourne- 
mouth Easter Festival comes first and will last from April 
21-24 inclusive. British music will predominate. The East- 
bourne Festival is scheduled for one week beginning Novem- 
ber 7; Margate is September 10-15, and Blackpool, October 
17-22 M. S. 
Mme. MArcuertre Nie_KA To Sinc 1n Lonpon 
Lonpon.—An interesting concert to which Londoners are 
looking forward with pleasure is that of Mme. Marguerite 
Nielka. She will appear with orchestra under the direction 
of Georg Schneevoigt, celebrated Finnish conductor. At 
the same concert Paul Wittgenstein, one-armed pianist, will 
give the first public performance of Richard Strauss’ Parer- 


gon zur Symphonia Domestica. M. S. 
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Poor LOHENGRIN PERFORMANCE CAUSES SCANDAL 

Rome.—The fact that a conductor can give a good Puccini 
performance does not mean that he can do the same with 
Wagner, as Maestro del Campo has found to his sorrow. 
After a very creditable performance of Turandot at the 
Teatro Argentina he essayed Lohengrin, but with so little 
success that it started an uproar and the Maestro abandoned 
both conductor’s desk and theater. The incident is to have 
a sequel in the courts. eg 

E MIL 4 CONDUCTOR 

leaving America, the celebrated Hungarian 

Telmanyi, has added conducting to his activi- 


TELMANVI 
Paris.—Since 
violinist, Emil 





EMMA CECILIA THURSBY 


(Left) In 1890. From an etching by A. Turner. (Right) 


As she is today, at her home in Gramercy Park, New York, 


with her sister Ina. 
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ERNESTO SEBASTIANI, 
Operatic conductor and vocal teacher, who is about to estab- 
lish a new conservatory of music in Rome, where pupils can 
also live while they are studying. (Micheli photo.) 





ties. _He gave a Carl Nielsen concert with the orchestra of 
the Conservatoire in the autumn with considerable success. 
Since then he has been very busy in Scandinavia playing all 
the Beethoven violin sonatas which he will repeat in Buda- 
pest with Dohnanyi during March and April. At present he 
is occupied in Budapest preparing a revival of Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni and Verdi’s Trovatore which he will bring out 
at the Royal Opera House. 


Bupapest Hears Wortp Premiere or New OPERA 

3UDAPEST.—Fanni, a new opera by Béla Szabados, has 
just had its world — at the Royal Opera, with notable 
success. The book is Jené Mohacsi, after Karman’s 
novel, and its scene is A. in the year of 1794. Szabados, 
whose opera, The Fool, was a success in Budapest a few 
years ago, has set this libretto to music which is effective 
and well scored, although visibly influenced by Wagner and 
Puccini. Bernhard Tittel conducted the premiere. Erszi 
Sander sang the title role, and Ferenc Székelyhidy, Ferenc 
Szende and Gitta Halasz the other prominent parts. 


ee 


WILLIAM THORNER ANNOUNCES 
MASTER CLASS IN PARIS 


To Be Followed by Opera Season for His Pupils in Venice 


William Thorner, noted voice teacher, has announced that 
he is taking up his residence in Paris in the early part of 
May, and will remain in that city of art and beauty until the 
middle of July, after which he will take himself and his 
pupils to Venice, where he will give his artist-pupils an op- 
portunity to obtain operatic routine by actual performances 
in many of the operas of the standard repertory. Mr. Thor- 
ner takes with him to Paris a large class of pupils. He is 
so well known as a teacher of celebrated artists that he 
needs no introduction to the public at this time. He has 
graduated pupils from his studio into the very foremost posi- 
tions in the vocal world both here and abroad. There are 
few cities in the world that have not heard of the William 
Thorner vocal art as interpreted by the great artists who 
have studied with him. His object now in going to Paris 
for a short season and later to Venice is to give his pupils 
the opportunity of enjoying with him the atmosphere of 
Europe and the benefit of being in opera. Mr. Thorner is 
completing arrangements with Giuseppe Bamboshek, con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera House, to take charge of 
the operatic performances in which the Thorner pupils will 
appear at the Malibran Theater in Venice. The benefits of 
such an opportunity offered under such eminent auspices 
cannot be over-rated. 


White House Musicales, 1926-27 

The White House musicales this year have again been in 
charge of Henry Junge. The Lenten musicales will be 
omitted because of repairs to the White House. Four have 
already taken place as follows: Cabinet dinner, December 2, 
Mildred Dilling (harpist), Reinald Werrenrath (baritone), 
Herbert Garrick (accompanist); Diplomatic Dinner, De- 
cember 16, Marguerite Melville Liszniewska (pianist), 
Louis Graveure (baritone), assisted by Bryceson Treharne 
(accompanist); Supreme Court dinner, January 20, Paul 
Kochanski (violinist), Mme. Louise Homer (contralto), 
Mme. Louise Homer Stires, who sang a duet with her 
mother, and Ruth Emerson, assisted by Pierre Luboshutz at 
the piano; and the Speakers’ Dinner, on February 10, Lewis 
Richards (harpsichordist) and Mme. Elisabeth Rethberg 
(soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera), with Max Jaffe at 
the piano. 


Spring Corcert Series for Toronto 

E 3. Suckling, of Toronto, announces a spring concert 
course to be given at Massey Hall. The first recital will 
be on April 4 wher Cecilia Hansen, one of Toronto's fa- 
vorite violinists, will open the series. On April 25, Florence 
Austral, dramatic soprano, will make her debut in the 
Canadian city, and on May 17 Edward Johnson, tenor, who 
is a Canadian, will close the series. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY’S VIENNA 


GROUP VOTES FOR IDEALISM 


No Concessions to the Crowd—Marguerite Morgan Makes Vienna Debut —Spiwakowsky Plays With Strauss — Anne 
Roselle and Edna Thomas Score—The Handel Renaissance Hits Vienna. 


ViennA.—The Vienna group of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music has not been mentioned for some 
time in this correspondence but the courageous little band 
has gone on performing “problematic” music month after 
month, with a supreme contempt of public support. It has 
however, now come to realize its alternative of either pursu- 
ing its idealistic and uncompromising attitude for the benefit 
of a small public or to put water into its wine to attract a 
crowd. Discussions held within the walls of the Vienna 
I. S. C. M. have brought a decision in favor of the former. 
“Optimistic” music will, as heretofore, be taboo, radicalism 
will continue to reign. It was a difficult dilemma, but the 
Society came out idealistically intact. 

And some strides toward modernizing Viennese music 
have certainly been made. Hindemith, for one, no longer 
seems to count among the black sheep. The program which 
had, for its main work, his Serenades for soprano, oboe, 
viola and cello, drew the 
biggest house the Society 
has seen in years. No doubt 
the popularity of the soloist, 
Ruzena Herlinger, had its 
share in this happy result, 
and the crowds that came 
heard a performance no- 
table for vocal beauty and 
mastery of the dificult 
style. Ernst Bachrich, who 
also assaulted the audi- 
ence with a performance of 
Stravinsky’s Octet for 
Wind Instruments, was the 
valiant conductor on this 
occasion, ably replacing 
Robert Heger at the 
eleventh hour. 

Alexandre Tansman, 
gifted young Pole, was 
represented in the same 
program by his brilliant 
and eminently pianinistic 
Sonata Rustica. America 
may soon hear it played 
by the composer, for next 
fall he is going to the United States as soloist of one of 
the leading symphony orchestras. To record this fact now 
may be indiscreet, but interesting. 

MARGUERITE MorGAN PLEASES 

Stephan Askenase, who reaped deserved success with his 
performance of Tansman’s Sonata, was followed, at the 
next concert, by a young American pianist, Marguerite 
Morgan. She participated in a program which also served 
to introduce the violinist, Stefan Frenkel, who has been 
esteemed in Germany. He is a welcome addition to our 
musical life for his reading of Bartok’s extremely difficult 
second violin sonata (with Olga Novakovic, the brave 
modernistic apostle, at the piano) would have satisfied the 
composer himself. 

Beside Bartok’s work, Jarnach’s solo sonata for violin 
and Szymanowski’s Mythes, Stravinsky’s Serenade had the 
effect of a bomb. Miss Morgan’s performance was the 
Vienna premiére of this lively piece, and she carried it off 
with flying colors. There was a proper infusion of virility, 
but not enough to obscure those gentler qualities which are 
the privilege of the “weaker” sex. 

Miss Morgan’s own recital, surprisingly well attended, 
deepened the favorable impression of her debut. Her 
Chromatic Fantasy, which I had to miss, has been greatly 
praised to me. If her Beethoven (op. 31, No. 3) was per- 
haps a little more “elegant” in the Presto con fuoco than 
Vienna knows it, the Mendelssohn Variations sérieuses had 
true romantic spirit, and the Petrouchka Suite, as well as 
the Chopin, were played with ample brilliancy. Altogether, 
Miss Morgan has reasons to be more than satisfied with 
her Vienna success. 

SpiwAkowsky “ARRIVES” 

Another pianistic mewcomer is Jascha Spiwakowsky. 
His debut was of large proportions, being no less than the 
special Philharmonic concert, conducted by Richard Strauss. 
It was the latter’s first appearance with that orchestra in 
two years, Conceive of the atmosphere created by an audi- 
ence determined to give a royal—yea, demonstrative—wel- 
come to the “hero,” with all its attention centered upon 
him, Dangerous ground for a young and (here) virtually 
unknown Russian pianist. The friendliness of the audience 
towards Strauss may be measured by the fact that even 
Aus Italian and those Two Military Marches (Shades of 
Kaiser Wilhelm!) were enthusiastically applauded. 

Then came the Burlesque, that tricky piece of music so 
apt to tempt the pianist into mere virtuosity. Spiwakowsky, 
however, evaded such dangers. His playing showed intel- 
ligence as well as infallibly trained fingers. And he won 
his day, holding his own beside Richard Strauss, the “man 
of the hour,” and by the time the concert ended Vienna had 
gained a new favorite pianist. 

A few days later he played Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor 
concerto with the Tonktnstler Orchestra under Knapperts- 
busch, following it up with a recital of his own, and success 
remained faithful to him. So within a few days, Spiwa- 
kowsky, but recently quite unknown, penetrated into the 
consciousness of blasé Vienna, a great feat rarely accom- 
plished here. 


MARGUERITE 
MORGAN, 
young American pianist, in 
front of the billposter an- 
nouncing her Vienna début 
recital, The photo was 
taken at the entrance of the 
Kongerthaus, Vienna, the 
scene of Miss Morgan’s 
successful Vienna concert. 
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Fritz Buscn’s FAREWELL 


Still another pianist who has made good here is Hortense 
Husserl, Viennese by extraction and marriage, but Ameri- 
can by breeding. She is a Schnabel pupil, and one who has 
sat at the feet of the master with profit. “Inwardness” is 
her watchword, but there was enough brilliance in the first 
and last movements of Mozart’s D minor concerto to win 
her audience at once. 

The scene of the concert was the farewell appearance of 
Fritz Busch at the head of the Vienna Philharmonic. 
Busch is not a frequent guest here, his extensive Dresden 
duties allowing him to visit Vienna but once a season. 
With his last year’s concert still fresh in its memory, Vien- 


na rallied in numbers to bid him farewell for his New 
York trip. He received ovations, and he deserved them. 


More AMERICANS 

Anne Roselle is Vienna’s own discovery. No matter 
what her popularity may be in Germany today, the fact re- 
mains that it was Vienna which picked her as a favorite 
out of a largely second-class Italian stagione at the Volks- 
oper two years ago. (Her one worthy partner at that time, 
by the way, was Luigi Montesanto, at present with Polacco’s 
Chicago forces.) So when Roselle returned recently, it was 
a home-coming, and not the modest Volksoper but the 
gorgeous Staatsoper opened its doors for her Turandot. 
Her singing of Mozart at her recital a compliment to 
Viennese genius loci—trespassed on grounds paved with tra- 
dition and, perhaps, a little prejudice; but arias by Puccini, 
Roselle’s house- god, so to say, roused the audience to 
outbursts of enthusiasm. 

lf the Roselle concert was one of the sensational eve- 
nings, that of Edna Thomas was more of an intimate char- 
acter. Miss Thomas’ charming and unceremonious little 
conversations with her public turned the hall into a cozy 
drawing room, and it mattered little that most of her Eng- 
lish went over the heads of the populace. Everybody was 
charmed, not only by her negro songs but by a personality 
so appealing as to make everyone feel at home. A second 
concert had to be arranged a few days later, which showed 
much the same sympathetic picture. Artists like Edna 
Thomas and Roland Hayes are making “negroism” quite 
the fashion in Vienna. 

HANbEL, STYLE 1927 

The Handel renaissance is upon us! The waves of this 
movement have been fOng in reaching Vienna, but now have 
nearly submerged us. Following Xerxes, and Acis and 
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Galatea, Rodelinde is in preparation, and other Handel 
operas will follow. The Konzerthaus Society, under its 
able and enterprising head, Dr. Botstiber, has brought out 
a performance of Heracles that was worth seeing—a mar- 
vellous feat. Hans Niedecken-Gebhard, a well-known 
Handel “doctor,” came all the way from Miinster to stage 
it, and brought two young dancers with him. 

Dancing, indeed, if you listen to these apostles, is the 
principal thing in a Handel oratorio—dancing and stage 
settings. A painter named Heinrich Heckrot (also from 
Minster) designed the latter in uncompromisingly “ab- 
stract” style while the bold structure seemed to anticipate 
acrobatic abilities not only from the professional dancers 
but from the poor actorsingers as well. An army was 
mustered for the performance; soloists, dancers, and three 
different choruses—one on the stage to sing the dramatic 
choral music, one stationed in the orchestra to deliver itself 
of the ‘ ‘contemplative” choruses in the style of the Greek 
tragedies, and a so-called “motion chorus” to illustrate the 
symbolic meaning of the text. 

KiLenau Conpucts 

But amid such a wealth of stage business who thought 
of the music which, after all, is or should be the principal 
thing in an oratorio, however “modernized.” Columns were 
written about (and by) the apostles of the Mister Handel 
cult; but the conductor concerned himself less with learned 
commentaries. than with the true Handel interpretation. 
It was Paul von Klenau, and he conducted Handel’s great 
music with the authority and catholicity which we have 
come to expect from him. 

He sought for Handel style rather than for obtrusive 
modern tendencies. He gave an exact, and monume ntal 
reading of the score and was the real spiritus rector of the 
musical performance. If the super-wealth of allegorical 
stage business may have hampered rather than furthered 
the orchestral and choral end of the performance, it was 
not Klenau’s fault. Nor that of the singers—Emmi Leisner, 
Josefine Stransky, Koloman Pataky, Alfred Jerger and Max 
Klein. Heracles added to the ‘glories of the Vienna 
Konzerthaus Society and of Paul von Klenau. 
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VIENNA STILL THE STRONGHOLD OF OPERETTA 


Premiére of Oscar Straus’ The Queen—Volksoper Trys to Parody Offenbach’s Orpheus—Alban Berg's Lyric Suite a 
Sensation. 


ViéNNA.—Whatever else one may say for or against 
Vienna as an art center, there is no disputing her supremacy 
in the production of operettas. She may, once in a while, 
forget her long-standing reputation as the home of high 
art, but the Theater an der Wien remains what it has been 
for three or more decades, namely the stronghold of high- 
class operetta. 

Waiving, for the present, the high-handed attitude of the 
literati and defenders of ethics, there is no doubt that the 
production of Oscar Straus’ latest operetta, The Queen, at 
this theater is worth going miles to see. I saw the same 
piece in Berlin two months ago where it was a vehicle for 
the subtle and refined art of the great Fritzi Massary and 
her grotesquely comical husband, Max Pallenberg. <A 
modestly mounted production on a small scale—minus chorus 
and girls—hiding its economically grounded modesty under 
the portentous flag of “chamber operetta.” The art of La 
Massary was undoubtedly sufficient compensation for any 
lack in the general performance, but it was clear that, with 
or without this magnetic diva, the general Berlin standard 
was entirely too provincial for the ideas of the Theater an 
der Wien. 

And sure enough, when The Queen moved her residence 
from Berlin to Vienna, it was almost a brand new show, 
mounted with all the gorgeousness and finesse of stage 
management which only the Theater an der Wien has to 
give. The traditional “atmosphere” was there, as well as 
plenty of beautiful girls, spectacular costumes, saxophones 
added to Straus’s orchestra and a role interpolated to fit 
the uproariously funny comedian of the house, Hans Moser. 
And, of course, a new Charleston number (Straus’ first 
venture into the realms of jazz) that brought the Vienna 
first nighters to their feet. He treads this new ground 
with visible reluctance and his heart still goes out to his 
old love, the Viennese Waltz. But there is also a fascinat- 
ing duet in 2/4 time called Love Me, that sings the bless- 
ings of love in all languages, English having the first chance 
(a question of royalties and exchange, I suppose). 

REVOLUTION A Boon To Operetta LipreETTISTS 

The Austrian librettists’ predilection for elements of 
tragedy, first introduced in The Merry Widow and The 
Waltz Dream, has apparently become an ineradicable habit, 
and for this purpose the 1918 revolution has been a boon to 
librettists. In The Queen, for example, the conflict is be- 
tween her and the president of her late kingdom. ‘They 
meet in neutral Switzerland and immediately proceed to fall 
in love with one another. It goes without saying that the 
finale finds them happily united, after all political conse- 
quences of the entanglement have been removed with the 
diplomacy usual to operetta librettists. 

For the sake of Hubert Marischka, the Theater an der 
Wien’s excellent owner-manager-stage-director-tenor, the 
role of president took precedent over that of the queen. 
And rightly so, for this demi-god of Viennese operetta 
fans, more youthful and slender than ever, is truly inimitable 
in his refinement and culture. Straus himself conducted the 
Vienna premiére and was received like an old and well loved 
friend. 

Itt-AppLieD Paropy 

The Volksoper has once more tried to set its sinking 
ship afloat by throwing its small stock of idealistic ballast 
overboard and attempted to replace it with the much lighter 
operetta. Rainer Simons, a hopeless “old-timer,” is the 
present stage manager and power behind the throne—a man 
grimly determined to improve the box office by any means. 
This time poor Jacques Offenbach served for Simons’ prov- 
incial experiments in stage management, and the production 
of Orpheus in the Underworld was nothing if not novel. 

Simons had the ingenious idea of making this musical 
masterpiece the excuse for a sort of revue—but a revue 
staged with the less than modest means of his theater. So 
Offenbach had to undergo a merciless process of “rejuvena- 
tion” and a collection of “Underworld Girls” were rallied 


to exhibit their often questionable charms to the accompani- 
ment of Offenbach’s music, miserably played by a demoral- 
ized orchestra despite the heroic efforts of Hans Swarowsky, 
a young and talented conductor. 

Mr. Simons’ witticisms were obvious enough. Orpheus, 
turned into a jazzband musician with a huge saxophone 
instead of the traditional violin, had to travel to Hades by 
means of a modern suspension railroad, but what he found 
there was a crowd of mediocre comedians freely indulging 
in horseplay of doubtful taste. Offenbach’s music was a 
negligible quantity in Mr. Simons’ scheme; he prefers the 
music of rolling coins in the box office and, sad to relate, 
achieved his end at the expertise of mutilated melodies. 

Artistically of course, the enterprise was a failure; one 
cannot parody a piece which i is itself a parody. And Offen 
bach’s own frivolous conception of the Greek gods is in 
finitely wittier than anything the desperados of modern stage 
management will probably ever achieve. 


An ApostTLe or GREEK ArT 

The Greek ideal seems also to be the ideal of Maria 
Theresa, who made her Viennese debut with a dance recital 
on a large scale. The young lady is one of the group of 
Isadora Duncan disciples who later parted ways with their 
great teacher. She now travels through Europe as an 
apostle of Greek ideals in grace and dance and in open 
opposition to the modernistic dance methods that have re 
cently come into vogue. Just how far Maria Theresa will 
succeed on her crusade, is hard to tell. Her determination 
and idealsim have something touching about thern and the 
energy she expends on spreading her gospel is impressive. 

PIANISTS 

A rara avis among pianists is William Murdoch, Aus- 
tralian by birth and a British “home product” in every sense. 
The very choice of his Vienna program showed artistic 
idealism in its complete contempt of sure-fire hits and in 
its leaning towards lyricism as against virtueosodom. For 
an artist of his pensive, reflective type, Schumann's Kinder- 
zenen were the perfect medium. The hackneyed phrase, 
“a poet of the piano,” is once more suitable in Murdoch's 
case, 

I am almost inclined to believe personality can be trans- 
mitted over the radio. This state of mind has been induced 
by the playing of Remy Leskowitz, a young pianist who 
recently made his Vienna debut “in absentia,” playing Serge 
Bortkiewicz’s Piano Concerto, opus 16, radio. The 
acoustic impression was excellent, and made one curious to 
hear this young pianist at closer range. He is only twenty 
years old and attracted some attention at last year’s festival 
in Salzburg, his home city. Vienna may soon hear him 
again, according to present plans. 

Pianists in the making were presented in great numbers 
by Hedwig Kanner Rosenthal, the congenial wife of the 
one and only Moritz, who divides her time in Vienna be- 
tween critical activities and pianistic instruction with equal 
success. Among her best pupils are Lila Lalauni, a little 
Greek girl who is something of a composer as well as 
pianist, and Renée Gartner, who enjoys the protection of 
Maria Jeritza. Robert Goldsand, now in America, is 
a product of Mme. Rosenthal’s school, and a strong argu- 
ment in her favor. 

According to the progressives, the outstanding event of 
the season so far has been the first performance anywhere 
of Alban Berg’s latest work, a Lyric Suite for string 
quartet. Absence from the city prevented me from hear- 
ing more than its praises, which are being sung by all who 
heard it. Berg is a powerful example of the old saying 
that nothing succeeds like success. Reticent and reserved 
by nature, he has been for years what one might call a slow 
worker. Though forty years old, he had not exceeded opus 
5 or 6 prior.to the. Berlin production of his opera, Wozzeck 

(Continued on page 40) 
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as Stuart Mason has made the con- 
certs of the People’s Symphony, that of February 20, at Jor- 

an Hall, proved unusually enjoyable, thanks largely to the 
sosticlension of two admirable soloists. First, there was Bar- 
bara Lull, violinist, who played the songful Mozart concerto 
n D major, in masterly fashion, recalling and strengthening 
the excellent impression which she made here last season by 
reason of her firm technical equipment, beauty of tone, and 
splendid sense of style. The altogether praiseworthy accom- 
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Beethoven Centenary 1827-1927 


Recital Management Arthur Judson announce that 
owing to the success of her recent Recital Series of the 
32 Beethoven Pianoforte Sonatas 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


paniment provided by Mr. Mason ree 
played an important part in her 
success. 

The other soloist 
Wright, soprano, new to Boston, 
who sang the voice part in Ra- 
vel’s exquisite Scheherazade. Miss 
W right made a distinctly favora- 
ble impression, revealing a light 
voice of agreeable quality and 
liberal range, vocal skill that 
serves her well, rhythmic flexi- 
bility and musicianship of a high 
order. Of equal, if not greater 
importance, is her ability to sense 
and communicate the mood of 
text and music. Certainly she 
caught and imparted the fasci- 
nating exoticism of the East that 
Ravel has conjured up in this 
music, its Oriental languors, sen- 
suous longing and, to quote Hu- 
neker’s pregnant phrase, its pathos 
of distance. Hampered somewhat 
by an orchestra accompaniment 
that underestimated the import- 
ance of the soloist in Ravel’s mu- 
sical scheme, Miss Wright never- 
theless proved herself a singer of 
musical intelligence and imagina- 
tion whose work yields uncom- 
mon pleasure. 
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March.17, 1927 


PARTICIPATE IN THE JOINT 
PHILHARMONIC AND SYMPHONY 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
guest conduc tor of the New York Symphony; Walter 
concert is being given, and Wilhelm Furtwaengler, 
Philharmonic. 





program, 
Boston CONSERVATORY STUDENTS’ RECITAL 

Another recital by students of the’ Boston Conservatory 
gave a concert, February 16, at Steinert Hall. Instrumental 
and vocal selections were given by Albert DeLucia, Ida Paly, 
Antonina Singarella, Ermand Macedo, Ida Baruffaldi, Adnah 
Fahrney, Joseph Livoti, Virginia Phelps, Lillian Tomasello, 
William Russell, Elizabeth Borton, Theresa Fazioli, Alfred 
Giannelli, Ely Helfant, Louis Carr, Roger Morse, Sarah 
Asher and Rebecca Edelstein. Adnah Fahrney and Rena 
Wood served as accompanists. The program maintained the 
high standard associated with concerts sponsored by the 
3oston Conservatory. A large audience gave frequent evi- 
dences of pleasure in the proceedings. 

TiLLotson’s ACTIVITIES 

Frederic Erwin Tillotson, pianist of this city, has been 
very active this year, recent appearances including a recital 
which he gave for the American Matthay Association at 
the Riverdale School of Music in New York; a joint re 
cital for the Wollaston Woman's Club with Gertrude Ehr 
hard, soprano and William Dodge, violinist; a recital for 
the Marlboro Woman’s Club; a recital at the Haverhill 
Woman’s Club; a joint concert with Miss Ehrhard at the 
University of New Hampshire and two Fay School concerts. 
Mr. Tillotson has now been heard twice at Wollaston, while 
his program in Marlboro was the occasion of his third ap 
pearance in that city. 

JeritzA AT SympHony HALL 

Maria Jeritza, Metropolitan Opera soprano, made her only 
appearance of the season in Boston on February 27, at 
Symphony Hall. Ably assisted by Emil Polak, accompanist, 
she was heard in operatic arias from Massenet’s Herodiade 
and Puccini’s Turandot; German lieder by Brahms and 
Schubert, with a delightful rendition of Strauss’ stirring 
Cacilie for am encore to that group; songs in French by 
Reynaldo Hahn and Augusta Holmes, and pieces by Rasbach 
and Beatrice Fenner. 

It is late in the day to analyze the gifts of Mme. Jeritza. 
Nature has indeed been generous to this singer. Voice, 
intelligence, dramatic ability, all commend her; nor does 
the fact that she is! easy to look at lessen her appeal as an 
artist. If she does not always use her natural endowment to 
the best advantage in the concert hall, one is nevertheless 
aware of the fact that she has been singularly successful 
in adjusting herself to the necessary restraints of concert 
singing, as compared to the freedom of the opera house. 
At all events, Mme. Jeritza gave abundant pleasure, and 
was warmly recalled by an admiring audience. The singer 
had the assistance of Maximillian Rose, violinist, who dis- 
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played sound technic, good tone and musicianship in pieces 
by Bach, Mozart-Kreisler, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Ernst. 

BrasLau WITH 

Sophie Braslau, 


AND Haypn Society 


soloist at the 
Handel and 
Hall. She gave a 
abilities as vocalist 
drawn from 
Rachmaninoff, 


HANDEL 


second 
Haydn 


contralto, was the 
concert of the season given by the 
Society, February 20, at Symphony 
pleasurable exhibition of her familiar 
and interpreter in three groups of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Arensky, Rubinstein, 
Sadero, Respighi, Ravel, Dubois, Purcell-Moffat and 
Manney, plus many encores. The chorus of the society, 
under the leadership of Emil Mollenhauer, sang pieces by 
3eethoven, Ippolitof-Ivanof, Fisher and Franck. There 
were also two organ solo numbers played by William Bur- 
bank. The audience was enthusiastic throughout the con- 
cert. y 
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Georges Baklanoff’s American Concert Tour 


Coming with reviews from abroad telling of this season’s 
opera success for Georges Baklanoff, Russian baritone, is 
the equally interesting word of this artist’s plans for an 
— tour next season. 

Baklanoff, for ten seasons foremost baritone with the 
Civic Opera forces, has made many coast to coast American 
tours, singing the operatic roles in which he has been a 
favorite for more than fifteen years—ever since he was first 
heard in this country with the Boston Opera Company. But, 
though he has devoted many seasons in Europe to concert 
appearances, he has heretofore limited his stay in America 
to the duration of the opera season only. 

Distinctive among opera personalities because of his great 
dramatic ability, which has made not only his voice but also 
his stage presence significant in every interpretation he 
has ever undertaken, it is said of this singer by his crtics 
and confreres in Europe that in no role is he greater than 
in that of “Georges Baklanoff-Concert Artist.” Because 
his unique personality is one which is quite as engaging 
without the aid of costume and makeup, and because a con- 
cert program gives a voice of great power and beauty 
more scope than the majority of baritone opera roles, the 
celebrated Russian comes as a distinct addition to the artistic 
personnel of the American recital field. 

3aklanoff was born near Petrograd and educated there, 
completing a course in the Petrograd University which 
fitted him for the profession of law. But even during his 
student days, beauty of voice and aptitude for the stage made 
the development of the more artistic profession advisable ; 
and it was in Petrograd a few years later that the young 
Russian baritone achieved his first acclaim. 

He now has in his repertory eighty-five roles in five 
different languages, and is called by many critics in the 
principal cities of Europe and America “the greatest singing 
actor of the present day.” He is best known to the Ameri- 
can public perhaps as the father in Louise, as Guido in 
Monna Vanna, as Mephisto in Faust, as Boris Godunov, as 
Manfredo in Love of Three Kings, and as Scarpia he has 
been called “incomparable” by critics and public the world 
over. 

Baklanoff went last season to the Los Angeles Opera Com- 
pany, singing on the Pacific Coast for the first time with 
any organization other than the Chicago Opera, and there 
achieved new American successes. At that time he had 
just recovered from an illness which had nearly cost his 
life. Just prior to his arrival in America last fall rumors 
of his sickness and even reports of his death had been re- 
ceived in this country, so that it was with great pleasure 
that hundreds of opera-lovers again saw and heard the giant 
Russian in perfect health, and with his voice seemingly 
in better condition than ever before. 

Martin Ross of Chicago, with whom the artist has con- 
tracted for concerts in 1927 and 1928, states that Baklanoff 
will return to this country in September or early October 
to begin a transcontinental tour. 


Laubenthal Scores Oats with St. Louis 
Symphony 

The following telegram received from George R. Robin- 
son, manager of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, speaks 
for itself: “Rudolf Ganz and I are happy to inform you that 
Rudolf Laubenthal scored an excellent success with both our 
public and press. He sang two additional arias and the en- 
thusiastic house demanded even a repetition of the second 
encore, the Love Song from Die Walkiire.” 
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FREDERICK GUNSTER 


New York Recital 


Aeolian Hall 
Feb. 11, 1927 





New York Times: 


“WELL KNOWN TENOR SINGS 
BEETHOVEN WORK IN FINE STYLE 


Mr. Gunster sang Beethoven's ‘Adelaide’ as 
the central feature of his program, giving it 
with sincere and unaffected style, communi- 
cative appreciation of text and a voice clear 
and unforced.” (By W. B. Chase.) 


New York Herald Tribune: 


“GUNSTER RECITAL PLEASES 


With considerable interpretative ability Mr. 
Gunster sang very well, with a distinctly like- 
able quality of tone. He was warmly received 
and offered encores by Franz and Grieg at the 
close.” (By F. D. Perkins.) 


New York Telegram: 


“Mr. Gunster is a sincere and engaging artist. 

“Unfaltering taste, winning simplicity, excellent musicianship, the candor and unspoiled charm of his 
singing. 

“With a single exception, his program, consisting entirely of Lieder, was composed with uncommon 
taste and sense of high musical values. 

“It must do for the present to signalize the graceful style and intelligent phrasing that marked the tenor’s 
delivery of the ‘Persian Songs’; the careful plan and convincing eloquence of his ‘Asra’; the wistful poe- 
try of the ‘Princess’; and, most especially, his profound grasp of ‘A Swan’, in which, among other things, 
he carefully observed Grieg’s intention by singing the crucial phrase ‘Ja da, da sangst dw in sustained 
fortissimo. We hear few such perceptive interpretations of this splendid song.” — (By Herbert F. Peyser.) 


New York American: 

“A large audience greeted Frederick Gunster at his Aeolian Hall evening recital. That tenor’s appear- 
ances always imply an interesting programme of fine songs, finically prepared and excellently delivered. 
He is an interpreter of unusual intelligence. He goes to the very core of a song, in meaning and music. 
Truly an earnest and fastidious artist.” (By Leonard Liebling.) 


New York Staats Zeitung: 

“The singer’s voice is of considerable volume and range, though, in the lower and medium registers there 
predominates a more baritone character. Here the voice is also of beautiful quality. There was avery 
pleasing diction to admire. The audience found much pleasure in Mr. Gunster’s accomplishments and 
gave him a very enthusiastic demonstration.” (Translation.) 


New Yorker Herold: 

“Especially impressive was the rendition of Beethoven’s ‘Adelaide’; but he also proved himself a gifted 
singer and an intelligent interpreter.” (Trans.) 
Management 
RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43rd St., New York 
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Crxcinnati, Ox10.—Not only has Fritz Reiner won fame 
with his orchestra in the various tours this winter but he 
himself was also called upon to substitute for Toscanini 
during this maestro’s illness. At present Reiner is leading 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra to new triumphs in an 
Eastern tour which has included New York. Ralph Lyford, 
formerly associate conductor, was recalled from Switzer- 
land to conduct the popular concerts and accompany the 
orchestra on this tour. 

Much to the satisfaction of Cincinnati Zoo Opera devotees, 
C. G. Miller, business manager, has re-engaged Isaac Van 
Grove as musical director of the eight weeks’ season of 
opera. Of the leading stars only the name of Forrest 
Lamont, of the Chicago Civic Opera, has been announced by 
Mr. Miller. 

John Charles Thomas, American baritone, made his con- 
cert debut in this city as soloist before the Matinee Musical 
Club of which Mrs. Adolf Hahn is president. Both his 
personality and his vocal art held his vast audience spell- 
bound. He captured even the most critical! listeners: 

The Clifton Music Club, of which Mrs. John A. Hoff- 
mann is president, brought Louis Graveure to the city for 
a Sunday afternoon concert. His baritone, of the purest 
fiber with both lyrical and dramatic qualities and with flaw- 
less technic, combined with remarkably clear diction in every 
language, gave his audience one of the greatest pleasures 
of the season. Bryceson Treharne was at the piano, excell- 
ing both as accompanist and as soloist. For Cincinnati to 
be so favored this season by its two leading clubs, bringing 
such artists as Thomas and Graveure, is indeed a gratifi- 
cation. 

Che opera department of the College of Music of Cincin- 
nati will soon present acts from several well known operas. 
r he department is under the direction of Italo Picchi, former 

ar of La Scala and Metropolitan opera companies, and 
his course in operatic training for a professional career has 
drawn wo from almost every corner of the country. 

John Hoffmann of the artist faculty of the Conservatory 
of Mase presented his pupils in a song ‘recital which brought 
out Candlelight, with music by Frank van der Stucken and 
words by George Elliston. Students taking part were Ruth 
Drape r, Marguerite Katnebrink, Alene Kraus, Margery 
Morgan, Mary Wilkinson, Minnie Oswald, Marianne 
Cahill, Lillian Carice, Selma Bojalad, Lucretia Griffin, Anna 
Mutter, Harry Nolte, Ezra Hoffmann Edgar Gosney and 
Robert Powell. Accompanists were Elba Davies and Ann- 
ette McDevitt. 

Albert Berne 


3ess 


baritone and member of 
of Music artist faculty, with Augustus O. Palm at the 
piano, gave a recital before the College Club. Mr. Berne 
has the unique reputation of presenting unhackneyed pro- 
grams spends much time in research for songs of 
musical and literary value 

Jean ten Have, violinist, and Daniel Ericourt, pianist, of 
the Conservatory of Music faculty, gave a sonata recital 
of Saint-Saéns, Pierne and Sylvio Lazzari numbers. 

Bertha Baur, director of the Conservatory of 
brought to Cincinnati a distinguished scientist, Sir Richard 
Paget, member of the Royal Society, London, who gave an 
illustrated lecture on the Development of the Human 
Speech. His talk and demonstrations were of decided inter- 
st to musicians and scientists of Cincinnati. 

Tudor Davies, Welsh tenor, made his American 
as sol with the Cincinnati Orpheus Club. 
umself a singer of unusual ability. 

The Caroli Trio (composed of Mary Gretchen Walsh, 
Ruth Sammet and Louise Ryder, graduates from the class of 
Lino Mattioli of the College of Music faculty) is making 
an extended tour of the South and West, giving concerts 
in Kentucky, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, Kansas and 
Missouri. Wilbert A. Little, from the Howard 
W. Hess of the ( Music, is the pianist and accom- 
panist 

Norma Richter, soprano from the class of Mrs. Adolf 
Hahn, and Dorothy Stolzenbach, pianist, graduate from the 
class of Dr. Albino Gorno, are two gifted young musicians 
from the College of Music who gave a successful concert 
in Lima, Ohio, and are booked for others upon Miss Stolzen- 
bach’s return’ from her tour as pianist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. 

At a recent meeting of the 
trustees, George Burton Wilson was re-elected president, 
and Martin G. Dumler was again elected to serve as secre- 
tary The repert of the president brought out the facts 
that the enrollment for this academic year is the largest in 
years and the new studio and executive office building, 
this influx of students, is well under way to 
if Hakn continues as director, with Mrs. 
associate director 
David Rouse, better known in the world of music 
Pealx se, has been elected president of the 
Music Club, one of the larger suburban clubs 
Mrs. Rouse is one of the most progressive 


the Conservatory 


and 


Music, 


debut 
He pre ved 


ict 
ost 


class of 
ollege of 


College of Music board of 


necessitated by 
completion \ 
Adolf Hahn ; 

Mrs 
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musicians in the city and has a particular flair for arrang- 
ing unique programs. M. D 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Lewis Casperson, pianist, who is studying with Marguerite 
Melville Liszniewska at the Cincinnati Conservatory, met 
with great success in his recital given under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Music Club of Middletown. Mr. Casperson 
gave a recital in Urbana, Ohio, recently for the benefit of 
the Presbyterian Church organ fund. 

A student recital at the Cincinnati Conse rvatory presented 
the following: Alicia Hardtner, pupil of Clara Gregory 
3ridge; Adrian Gory and Ruth Gudgeon, pupils of Lillian 
Aldrich Thayer; Mabel Maloy and Jean Howe, who study 
with Louis Saverne; Gertrude Kapp and Ruby Anna 
O’Bryant, who study with Julian de Pulikowski; Lois J. 
Shaw, pupil of Dan Beddoe; Beatrice Moser and Anne 
Marie Lindsey, pupils of Jean ten Have, and Janet Little, 
who studies with Karl Kirksmith. The accompanists were 
Pauline Brown, Glenn Jackson and Elsie Moore. 

Mary James, of San Antonio (Tex.), is the winner of the 
scholarship contest conducted by Iota Chapter of Sigma 
Alpha Iota at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, accord- 
ing to the announcement of Mildred Eakes, chairman of the 
scholarship committee. Miss James, a member of Phi Beta 
sorority, is a pupil of Dr. Karol Liszniewski, of the artist 
faculty of the piano department. Sigma Alpha Iota, a na- 
tional honorary and, social musical sorority, restricted can- 
didates to students of the Conservatory who were majoring 
in piano and working for a diploma. 

Blanche Brant and Rosa Levit, pupils of Mieczyslaw Munz 
of the artist faculty of the Conservatory, were heard in a 
two-piano recital at the school. Both were exceptionally 








“Miss Peterson sang with 
much grace and with fe- 
licitous and characteristic 
expression.” 


The New York Times said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 
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young, their combined ages  teling some years yo than 
thirty, and their performance indicated that they were also 
unusually talented. 

Curtis Williams, blind veteran of the World War, who 
has become well known as a leader of community singing, 
was the only applicant to pass the examination for musical 
director of the recently created Public Recreational Commis- 
sion of Cincinnati, according to the announcement of the 
Civil Service examiners. Mr. Williams is one of the stu- 
dents with impaired vision who have been helped and 
trained by Clara Gregory Bridge at the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music. Miss Bridge has made an extensive study 
of the problems of those thus handicapped and has devised 
efficient methods of educating them to take positions as 
teachers. Piano lessons, a systematic study of theory of 
music, the Braille system, typewriting, history of music, psy- 
chology and pedagogical theory and methods are included in 
her teaching, whose success is proven by a number of suc- 
cessful students. Last year she presented in recital Kathleen 
Turberville, a pianist who, although not sightless, was not 
able to read ordinary music. Miss Turberville completed 
the work necessary for graduation, including courses at the 
University of Cincinnati, and has been teaching in Alabama 
and Florida in both of which states she holds teacher’s cer- 
tificates. McConnell Erwin, another former student, held a 
prominent position with the Nashville School for the Blind 
for several years and is now in Paris continuing his piano 
studies. 

Pupils of John A. Hoffmann were presented in a song 
recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music in a program 
affording an attractive balance of solo and ensemble numbers. 
The singers were praised for their thorough preparation and, 
as the Enquirer said, “gave performances notable for artistic 
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finish and understanding.” Two quartets were heard: the 
first was composed of Ruth Draper, Marguerite Katenbrinck, 
Harry Nolte and Ezra Hoffmann, presenting the Quartet 
from Rigoletto, by Verdi, and the second group sang Cad- 
man’s Indian Mountain Song and the Candlelight Song, by 
Van der Stucken, members of this quartet being Mary 
Lillian Carico, Selma Bojalad, Marguerite Katenbrinck and 
Lucretia Griffin. Soloists on the program were Alliene 
Krauss, Edgar Gosney, Marjory Morgan, Mary Bess Wilkin- 
son, Minne Oswald, Marianne Cahill, Robert Powell, Ezra 
Hoffmann, Anne Mutter, Marguerite Katenbrinck, Harry 
Nolte and Ruth Draper. Accompanists were Elba Davies 
and Annetta McDevitt. 


Harriet van Emden Sings with Orchestra 


On the evening of February 


15, Harriet van Emden ap- 
peared in Providence, R. 


I., as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Koussevitzky conducting. She re- 
turned to New York that night, as it was necessary to 
leave on the Twentieth Century to be in Chicago on the 
morning of February 17 for a rehearsal prior to her ap- 
pearance with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock conducting. In commenting on the Providence con- 
cert the Evening Tribune stressed the beauty of her voice 
and the Providence Journal declared that her voice was 
true and that she sang the airs (Debussy and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff) with the finish that they demanded. 


Miss van Emden’s appearance with the Chicago Symphony 
led Glen Dillard Gunn to state in the Chicago Examiner : 

“The soloist, Harriet van Emden, youthful soprano, made 
an excellent impression in her Handel arias. . . . Her 
voice in the upper register has a beautiful quality, a 
focused compressed intensity of tone that is vital up to the 
high (¢ Phrasing and style in the Handel numbers 
achieved a certain nobility.” 

To quote Maurice Rosenfeld in the Chicago News: 
“Mme. van Emden ‘ sang two classic arias by 
Handel and two by Mozart with a pure, limpid 
vocal production, with genuine musical style and with a 
refinement and poise which were all delightful qualities; 
and . . . its timbre and its flexibility are especially 
noteworthy. The classic airs by Handel (from works 
rarely heard here) require grace and lightness, and 
the Mozart arias demand a command of florid 
vocalism, and the last some degree of tone volume. In 
all of her singing, however, Mme. van Emden showed 
her artistic accomplishments and made a fine impression.”* 

Karleton Hackett noted in the Chicago Post that “Miss 
van Emden’s vocal instincts turn toward the old tradition, 
that she had the spirit of the music, and that her tone was 
pure and had the power to sustain the long-drawn phrases 
in true Mozart fashion.” Edward Moore averred in the 
Tribune that she displayed a voice of uncommonly 
pleasant quality, and Herman Devries wrote in the Amer- 
ican that “In all these profoundly musical and valuable 
works, Miss van Emden’s singing was correct, her voice 
of pleasing sympathetic timbre. Her coloratura 
was fluent and accurate.” 

Miss van Emden will make the journey to San Francisco 
especially to sing Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony under the 
direction of Alfred Hertz on April 2. 


Master Institute Students in Recital 


Advanced students of the Master Institute of United Arts, 
New York, continued the recital series at the Institute with 
a program on March 1. The Bach prelude and fugue in B 
flat minor and the prelude and fugue in G major were pre- 
sented by Louise Curcio, a blind student, and Laura Binder, 
both of whom played with a fine sense for the form and 
structure of the great polyphonist. The next piano group 
included three Scriabine numbers played by Bertha Simon— 
etude, prelude, mazurka. The beauty of their context was 
encompassed with artistry by Miss Simon, who in tone 
quality and in phrasing gave sensitive interpretations. De- 
mands for brilliant dexterity and a flashing and dramatic 
quality were met in the Echo ie Vienne of Sauer and 
Dargomijsky’s Finnish Fantasy, rendered by Rose Saffin 
and Harold Traumann. 

As the vocal soloist, Thelma M. Davies gave two groups, 
the first including Avril Pose Ses Pieds Lents, Taulin; Co- 
lumbetta, Buzzi-Peccia, and Ah, Mon Fils! from Le Pro- 
phete, Meyerbeer. With beautiful vocal equipment, Mrs. 
Davies gave excellent performances of these selections. In 
her second group, There Are Seven That Pull the Thread, 
by Elgar, gave occasion for sustained and rich tone, while in 
Hopak of Moussorgsky and The Catbird of Clokey, she 
was given an opportunity to display fine vocal art Mrs. 
Davies was ably supported at the piano by Bertha Fein. 

The students are pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Licht- 
mann and Esther J. Lichtmann of the piano faculty and 
Hubert C. Linscott of voice faculty. 
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MARCH 5 


Louise Auneun 

Louise Arnoux, a French mezzo-soprano, gave a recital 
in Town Hall on March 5, assisted at the piano by Richard 
Hageman, several of whose songs she sang with gratifying 
success. The bal: her program was made up of 
French and Russian classics and she had the inestimable 
kindness to omit the usual group of antiques with which 
most recitalists to think it obligatory to commence their 
recitals, thereby simply boring and annoying their audiences. 
Miss Arnoux is not a singer who wearies her audience 
either by her program or by her rendition of it. She is highly 
vivacious, and all that she does is impressive, moving, in- 
teresting and pleasing. She possesses a fine, clear mezzo- 
soprano, a notable vocal equipment, and a command of styles 
that is admirable. Whether in folk-songs—which she does 
in costume or in the works of modern classic writers, she 
is never at a loss to attain exactly the right mood to give 
utterance to.exactly what the composer and the poet intended 
to express. She passes from grave to gay with perfect ease, 
expressing each with fidelity and touching all of the piquant 
between the one and the other. She is a real artist, 
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These artists, whose ability has been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
appreciation, are for the season of 1927 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
agement of 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 


*~ Creighton Allen, Pianist 

Melba Alter, Mezzo-Soprano 

Anna Case, the Popular American Soprano 

Lucille Chalfant, Phenomenal Coloratura Soprano 

Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Yvonne D’Arle, French-American Lyric Soprano 

Giuseppe De Luca, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Paul de Marky, Pianist 

Rafaelo Diaz, American Tenor 

Dorothea Fiexer, Contralto of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Beniamino Gigli, the World’s Greatest Tenor 

Curtiss Grove, Lieder Singer 

Hallie Hall, American Mezzo-Soprano 

Rosa Low, American Soprano 

Charlotte Lund, Soprano and Operatic 

Mary Manley, Coloratura Soprano 

Queena Mario, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Oscar Nicastro, South American ‘cellist 

Benno Rabinoff, Young Russian American Violinist 

Rosa Raisa, the Great Dramatic Soprano of the Chi- 

cago Opera Co 

Giacomo Rimini, Italian Baritone of Chicago Opera Co. 

Mabel Ritch, American Contralto 

Moriz Rosenthal, King of the Keyboard 

Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Alberto Salvi, World's Greatest Harpist 

Frances Sebel, American Lyric-Dramatic 

Jessie Slatis, Soprano 

irma Swift, Coloratura Soprano 

Donald Thayer, American Baritone 

Anne Tyson, Contralto 

John Charies Thomas, America’s Own Baritone 

Mischa Weisbord, A New Violin Sensation 
also 

The Three Marmein Sisters — 
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sure of herself, sure of her metier, and it was cause for no 
surprise that she was heartily applauded by the auditors. 


MARCH 7 


Katherine Bacon 


Before an audience which completely filled Steinway Hall, 
in which one noted many leading pianists of greater New 
York, Katherine Bacon on March 7 triumphantly finished 
her remarkable task of playing all of the thirty-two Bee- 
thoven piano sonatas from memory, with never a slip; ‘this 
writer knows, for the printed score was always before him! 
It has been a memorable series, both in planning and per- 
formance; 400 pages were covered, in the Peters edition 
there are 658 pages in Schirmer’s. Olga Samaroff was the 
last to give similar recitals in New York. Mme. Bacon's 
wonderful memory never once gave her the slip; she played 
as if she enjoyed it. Naturally the performance of the last 
Sonata, opus 111 (C minor) was the crowning event of the 
evening and the series; written when Beethoven was so deaf 
that he heard nothing, one yet found the all-embracing 
monumentality of a vast mind functioning at its best. Mme. 
Bacon’s lofty sentiment in expressive movements, clean-cut 
staccato and octave-work, the intellectual, musical phrasing 
and complete control of the involved difficulties in these 
sonatas—all this was sincerely admired. Many recalls, with 
flowers and cries of “Brava” followed her splendid per- 
formance, and the Green Room was afterward crowded by 
a congratulatory throng. 


Carlyle and Roland Davis 


Carlyle and Roland Davis, father and son, gave a recital 
of the elder Davis’ compositions at Town Hall on March 7, 
assisted by Celeste Bradley, violinist, and Kathryn Reece, 
soprano. The program consisted of a fantasy, a piano son- 
ata, a sonata for violin and piano, two piano suites (one of 
them including a short vocal solo) and a set of piano studies. 
These were played alternately by Roland Davis, the son, 
and Carlyle Davis, the father and composer, both of them 
skilled pianists. 

As a composer Mr. Davis proves himself to be possessed 
of a wealth of melodic invention which he develops in an 
interesting manner. His style of piano writing is excellent, 
replete in technical developments which give the music a 
striking sonority and a flavor of brightness and charm 
that holds the attention without burying out of sight the 
composer’s excellent tunes. At this concert there was music 
of all sorts, both complex and simple, but it was all equally 
effective and all of it held the attention and brought og aes 
from the audience. Some of the music has already been 
published and has won success; some of it, so it is under- 
stood, is still in manuscript. lf that is true, it is a pity, for 
it is all well worth publishing and all of it would be pretty 
sure to make its way. The etude in B minor is particularly 
attractive and should prove a tasty and profitable morsel 
for any publisher; and the trio of the violin mazurka is 
really lovely. Arranged in a form better within reach of 
the average amateur this slow waltz (or a would 
be sure to become a best seller. On the whole it may be 
said that the Davis concert performed the service of making 
known to the New York public a new composer who is 
very worth while. 


MARCH 8 

Henri Deering 
a relief to hear a pianist like Henri Deering, 
who drew a large and repre sentative audience to Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of March 8. An American, the 
pianist gives one the impression on sight of being a clean-cut 
business man with no eccentricities. He seats himself at the 


piano with no pomp, as is not the case with more pianists 
than we have fingers on which to count, and plays in a 


It is quite 
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“An admirable artist, possessing a beautiful voice.” 
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MARIE MILLER, 
harpist, and two of her pupils, Norma Rudnick and Rosa- 
mund Rich, who will give a program of harp solos and two 
harp numbers at Guild Hall in the Steinway Building, Nex 
York, on the evening of March 18. Each of the girls has 
won a scholarship with Marie Miller this , and each ts 
thirteen years of age. 


year 





sincere and straightforward manner. But 
or uninteresting. Deering has excellent 
entire program bespoke sound musicianship. In his rendi- 
tion of the Brahms variations and fugue on a theme of 
Haendel, he rose to brilliant heights, his playing being re- 
markable for its sparkling clarity and elegence of style. The 
Medtner Improvisation was interestingly given, while the 
La Famille de Bébé, by Villa Lobos, was a delightful con- 
trast to the foregoing and gave the pianist an opportunity 
to display humor and also a certain charm of delicacy. Then 
came La Vallée des Cloches, by Ravel and Napoli, by 
I'rancis Poulenc, both of which were greatly enjoyed. The 
César Franck prelude, aria and finale closed a program that 
was interesting to the extreme and one which was so beauti- 
fully rendered as to hold the large audience's attention after 
many encores. 

Mr. Deering has been heard here on many occasions, but 
of late has been giving Europe much of his time. The 
reception he received at Town Hall proved conclusively that 
whenever he chooses to appear here he will be certain of a 
genuinely cordial welcome. 


never is he dry 
technic and his 


Arvid Samuelson 


A young pianist of high talent and much accomplishment 

Arvid Samuelson, who demonstrated his fine qualities at 
hi s March 8 Town Hall recital, starting fluently with Scar- 
latti, | Mozart, and Weber pieces, continuing with Brahms’ 
F minor Sonata, followed by Chopin and more modern 
pieces. He has variety of touch, good style, and pleasant 
personality, all of which won him continuous applause, 
climaxing in the Liszt-Busoni Campanella. 


Allied Concert Artists 

The Allied Concert Artists 
soprano, and Yascha Fishberg, violinist, at 
March 8. Mr. Fishberg, who is no stranger to concert 
audiences in this city, gave a fine rendition of the Men- 
delssohn concerto, in which he revealed ample technic, good 
and even tone, and admirable agility in bowing. He was 
well received and made another favorable impression. In 
three lighter numbers by Leverson, Poldini and Sarasate, 
Mr. Fishberg gave further pleasure, and was recalled to 
the stage several times. He is an artist who is an addition 
to any program. 

Miss O'Shea is the possessor of a coloratura soprano voice 
of great possibilities. In fact, she has made rapid strides 
in her voice development in a short time. With further 
study she should become a singer of unusual merit. Cer- 
tainly her top notes are remarkable for their trueness and 
clarity, are well produced, and the voice is of a young and 
lovely quality, if not of great power. She sings with taste, 
and a charming persone ality adds to her qualifications. To be 
sure she is as yet immature, but she is very young. Ex- 
perience is what she needs. Her program follows: Alleluja 
(Mozart), _Kanzonetta (Loewe), Non so Piu Cosa son, 
cosa faccio (Mozart) and Norwegian Echo Song (Thrane), 
aria from Thomas’ eee. Vous dansez, Marquise 
(Lemaine), Les Filles de Cadix (Delibes), Twickenham 
Ferry (Marzials and the Voci di Primavera of Strauss. 


Helen O'Shea 
Town Hall on 


presented 


Philadelphia Symphony 

If one cannot always agree with Mr. Stokowski, at least 
one has to admire him for his progressive spirit and in- 
terests. His last venture was the presentation of the 13th 
Sound Ensemble of which Julian Carillo is the director, at 
the Carnegie Hall concert of March 8. This ensemble is 
made up of a violin, cello, guitar, arpa citera, French horn 
and octavina. Mr. Carillo is a Mexican who has spent 
many years of his life in evolving the System of the Thir- 
teenth Sound, by which he means to signify his intention of 
breaking down the existing twelve note —_ system of in- 
tervals and the chords built upon it, and substituting a new 
system built entirely on subdivisions up to the sixteenth. 

Continued on page 20 
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’ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, 


Pa.—Music lovers of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict 


enjoyed an entertainment of rare quality in the 
appearance of Margaret Taylor, soprano, and Vincent St. 
John, operatic tenor. The artists appeared under the 
auspices of Court Pittsburgh, Catholic Daughters of 
America. 
The Heinrich concert dancers gave a program at the 
Irene Kaufmann Settlement. All dances and ballets were 
personally arranged by Mr. Heinrich. Charlotte Enty is 


music director and pianist. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen, 
conductor, gave the sixth pair of cqncerts in the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra Association’s series in Syria Mosque. A special 
concert for children was also given on this visit. 

Maria Kurenko gave her first concert in Pittsburgh for 


the Art Society in Carnegie Music Hall. 
Vocal solos featured the program for the first public 
concert of the Y. M. and W. H. A. Choral Society, given 


The list of soloists included 
Harry Stein, Anne Simet 
Celia Little and Madeline 


in the association auditorium. 
Max Franklin, baritone; Mrs. 
and Gertrude Saltz, sopranos ; 


Kuhn, contraltos, and Rose Maltinsky and Mrs. A. L. Balter, 
piano. 

Dr. Casper Koch, city organist, gave the regular free 
organ recital in Carnegie Hall, Northside. Arthur Ray 
Davis, tenor, was the guest soloist, and Lyman Almy Per- 
kins played the piano accompaniments. The program was 


devoted entirely to composition of the Russian school. 

Ferdinand Fillion, violinist, assisted by Oscar Helfenbein, 
pianist, gave a recital at the studios. The program was 
requested by the student body. 

The third organ lecture-recital of the season by William 
H. Oetting, featuring orchestral transcriptions, was given 
in the recital hall of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute. 

The Fellows class of the Sunday school of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Aspinwall, presented a mus- 
icale_in the Church auditorium. Those taking part were 
H. Clinton Kyle, tenor of the Eighth Presbyterian Church 
Choir, and Raymond Griffin, bass of the Shadyside Pres- 
byterian Church Choir; Joseph A. Rogers, baritone of the 


First United Presbyterian Church Choir, and_ Charles 
silliter, director of the Brushton Methodist Episcopal 
Church Choir. Mrs. J. B. Henry, director and organist of 


the Aspinwall Church Choir, accompanied the artists. 
Piano students under the instruction of Emily Mullen, 
of Warren, gave the first of a projected series of recitals 


in Mrs. Mullen’s home. The pupils’ initial effort was an 
encouraging success. : ; 
A costume concert, including examples of the fashion 


of three centuries, was presented in the rooms of the 
Sterling Club by the Chaminade Concert Company, under 
the auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club of Butler. 
Artists comprising the company included Adalaine Merrill 
Biddle, director; Gladys Landefeld Menges, soprano; Mary 
Redman, violinist; Mary Jane Paul, reader. The per riods 
interpreted were the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
the Civil War years of the nineteenth, and the present 
part of the twentieth. 


Music students of Geneva College gave a concert in the 
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auditorium of the college. The program was 
direction of the head of the music department, 
Waddle. She was assisted by Gertrude 


under the 
Frances E. 
Anderson and Ruth 


Sutton, readers. 
Prof. Frederick W. Lotz, organist, and Mabel King, 
contralto, were the local artists who featured an organ 


recital in the Methodist Episcopal Church of Charleroi. 
The recital concluded a celebration in connection with the 
building of a new annex. 

he Roseland aaa entertained a large audience at 

Tarentum Y. M. 

The choir of the a Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Greensburg was entertained at the home of the organist, 
Katie Jacox, of Jeannette. New music was rehearsed and 
a supper was served. McM. 


the 


Criticisms of Thelma Spear’s Paris Recital 


Esperanza Garrigue has just received programs of several 
appearances of recent date in Paris, France, of her graduate 
artist, Thelma Spear. The following.are translations of 
some of the excellent criticisms received after the soprano’s 
recital of December 9. Eduard Tromp noted in Excelsior, 
“The art of singing was illustrated by Thelma Spear, who 
gained the undivided appreciation of all who heard her both 
for the purity and perfect placing of a voice possessing the 
most a 3 flexibility and for the variety of her reper- 
tory.” La Liberte declared that, ‘ ‘Finally in Thelma Spear 
pages of the lyric work of Mozart, Schubert and Brahms 
find an intelligent interpreter. The artist proved herself not 
less at ease and at home among the works of Russian, Span 
ish and French music than with the Jewish and Negro songs.” 
Les Debats was equally enthusiastic in praise of the young 
artist, stating “Under the guidance of Thelma Spear we 
were permitted to make a rapid survey of the history of 
lyric music from the days of Mozart to the Negro spirituals 
The periods included were long, but the artist’s lingering 
among the refreshing cases of Debussy and Faure permitted 
one fully to appreciate her musical intelligence.” 

In reporting this recital, Carol-Berard stated in Le Cour 
rier Musical, “Thelma Spear built her program with a great 
deal of taste, allotting a generous place to the modern music 
of France and of other countries. Among the foreign songs 
I noted particularly two Spanish ones by Joaquin Nin which 
she interpreted in an interesting and original manner. Her 
voice has amplitude; it has flexibility and, at times, in the 
Negro Spirituals for instance, accents that are marvellous. 
Mme. Spear’s evening fulfilled a dream which many apply 
to the whole of life; it was brief and good.” 

The European edition of the New York Herald-Tribune 
commented on the recital as follows: ‘Thelma Spear is an 
American singer who has just been heard at the Salle 
Comoedia. She has a lyric soprano voice which is thorough 
out sufficiently sonorous, She is a good musician and with 
sure taste had chosen a program in which the classic had a 


place beside the Romantic and the modern.”. Le Monde 
Musical recorded that “At the Salle Comoedia, before a 
large and sympathetic audience Thelma Spear made a very 
happy Parisian debut. The quality of her voice is most 
agreeable and her success was genuine in Mozart, Schubert, 
3rahms, the French moderns and two songs by J. Nin.” 











THELMA SPEAR 
“Easily produced is 
Comoedia, 


the voice of Thelma Spear,” sai 


“who sang with intelligence and fine musicianship 


classic and modern melodies as well as Spanish, Jewish and 
Negro folk songs.” 
Author Pays Tribute to Flonzaley Quartet 


In - novel entitled Neighbors, Clarence Budding 
Kelland, by way of illustrating the point that many people 
rely upon the critics to tell them what is really good in art, 
makes the remark that “if the Flonzaleys were playing, 
she (Janet) would know that she was hearing something 
superb.” All of which points to Mr. Kelland as a dis 
criminating critic of music, and to the fact that even out 
side the field of music the Flonzaleys are recognized as a 
standard by which chamber-music may be judged. 














Mishkin 
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TEACHING IN NEW YORK UNTIL MAY 30 


AMATO 


The Celebrated Baritone 


Will accept a limited number of pupils 


INTERPRETATION 


Specially Engaged for S 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Available Recitals—Concerts 


Studio: 


Telephone: 


Interview by appointment only 


PASQUALE 


REPERTOIRE 


summer Master School 
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HOTEL ANSONIA 
New York City 


Susquehanna 3320 





























CLAUDIA 


MU LI 


Beloved on Three Continents! 





Mar. 9—San Antonio, Texas— 
as Violetta in “La Traviata.” 


Mar. 10—Dallas, Texas—as 
Violetta in “La Traviata.” 
(With the 


Chicago Civic Opera Co.) 


Excerpts from the Press: 
“Muzio’s singing of the Vissi 
d’arte aria was a thing of muted 
beauty.” 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Age-Herald. 


“Claudia Muzio’s voice’ will 
long in the memories of 
those heard her last night. 
The rare quality of her lyric so- 
prano seemed matchless. The fault- 
less coloring in her tone was ex- 
quisite.” 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—News. 


linger 
who 


“Muzio’s voice would charm the 
most critical.” 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—Times. 


Management 
Civic Concert Service, Inc. 
DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, President 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Il. 


Baldwin Piano Used 
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LEA LUBOSHUTZ FIRST WOMAN VIOLINIST TO BECOME 
MEMBER OF FACULTY AT CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Came to America Three Years Ago to Concertize and Has Been Enthusiastically Received Everywhere by Critics and 
Public—Has Appeared in Joint Concerts With Josef Hofmann and Chaliapin 


Lea Luboshutz, a member of an aristocratic Russian 
family recently described by American critics as one of 
the great woman geniuses of the violin, will become a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia next season. She will be associated with Carl 
Flesch as instructor in the violin department of the Institute, 
where she will begin teaching in October. 

The violinist was a brilliant pupil of Ysaye. Her ex- 
traordinary playing has been a sensation in Europe. She 
came to this country three years ago for successive sea- 
sons of concert work, and her recent recitals with Josef 
Hofmann led American critics to place her at once in the 
front rank of contemporary violinists. She is the first woman 
to become a teacher in the violin department at the In- 
stitute. Her determination to come to America was the 
culmination of a dramatic series of events which began 
with the revolution and the establishment of the Soviet 
Republic, and the overthrow of the great aristocratic houses 
in Russia. 

Her fortune gone and her husband dead, Mme. Lubo- 
shutz set out to live by her music and achieved fame. The 
quality of temperament which won for her the tribute of 
“a genius of the violin” comes to Mme. Luboshutz as the 
heritage from two generations of musicians in Russia— 
her birthplace. Her musical career is of spectacular interest 
from the days when, as a little girl of five, she rose to 


LEA LUBOSHUTZ, 
who is the first woman violinist to join the faculty of the 
Curtis Institute of Music. Recently Mme. Luboshutz ap- 
peared in a series of joint recitals with Josef Hofmann, 
the renowned pianist. 


practice by lamplight, to the triumphs which later carried 
her to the European capitals in concerts with great con- 
ductors, and to the courts where she was accorded the per- 
sonal tribute of royalty. : 

The marriage for which Mme. Luboshutz temporarily 
abandoned her career made her the wife of a distinguished 
lawyer and staged her life in the brilliant circles of the 
Russian aristocracy during the last colorful days of the 
Royalist regime. 

The close of the war found Mme. Luboshutz widowed, 
with three children to educate and prepare for life, and her 
music as her sole equipment. Her re-entry into the American 
concert field was made as soloist with the State Symphony 
Orchestra of New York when she played the new Prokofieff 
concerto. After a short concert season here she returned 
to Europe to resume a tour which included several sonata 
recitals with Josef Hofmann. 

BrcaAN CONCERTIZING AT AGE OF SIX 

As a child of six Mme. Luboshutz began giving public 
concerts in Odessa; at the age of thirteen she was heard 
bv the conductor, Wassily Safonoff, who took her to the 
Moscow Conservatory of Music, and at the age of sixteen 
she received a gold medal and the gift of an Amati violin 
from the Conservatory. 

Her real career began with an orchestral tour through 
Poland, Germany and France with Artur Nikisch, Wassily 
Safonoff and other well-known directors. Shortly after this 
she married and was invited to come to America to play with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra under Altschuler. She 
remained here but three weeks, and upon returning home 
made a tour of one hundred recitals in Russia and Siberia. 
Later, in a contest among twenty of the best violinists in 
Moscow she won a sum of money as a prize and began her 
studies with the great Belgian violinist, Eugen Ysaye. Dur- 
ing the past four years she has toured Germany and France, 
appearing in recitals and orchestral concerts—in the former 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and in Paris with 
the Pasdaloup Orchestra. During this time Mme. Lubo- 
shutz was professor of violin at the Conservatories in Paris 
and Berlin. 

Appears IN Jornt CoNCERT WITH CHALIAPIN 

Then came a tour of Belgium, and after playing a con- 
cert in Brussels which was attended by the King and Queen, 
she was afterward invited to visit the palace and came 
there several times later to play. The autographed picture 
which Queen Elizabeth gave Mme. Luboshutz is one of her 
dearest possessions. Just before she came to America last 
year, Mme. Luboshutz gave a concert with Chaliapin at 
the Grand Opera House in Paris, one of the numerous joint 
appearances she has made in European cities with the great 
singer. 

ANTICIPATES WITH PLEASURE Work AT Curtis INSTITUTE 

Mme. Luboshutz anticipates her work at the Curtis In- 
stitute with enthusiasm. “I love to teach,” she said recently 
during an interview given in New York. “Already several 
of my pupils have proven successful soloists here in America. 
I have only one theory of teaching—it is work, work, work, 
and again work. Let the students hear you play; let them 
see how you do it; let them be shown by their teacher how 
to do everything—everything! For the violin is not like 
the piano for instance. There, after study and practice, the 


musician can be sure of finding certain notes always in the 
same place. With the violin this is not so. Even the great- 
est artists cannot be assured of certainty of pitch unless 
every faculty has been drilled to a point where the human 
organization of mind and instinct functions correctly, almost 
in spite of the artist himself. 

“Discipline is the secret of power. The will to conquer 
difficulties, the will to learn and understand other things in 
life beside music are essential to the great artist. There 
must be feeling, there must be intelligence, but above all 
there must be power. Great music is the product of logical 
thought, not only of emotion.” 

Power and magnetism incidentally are the immediate 
qualities communicated by Mme. Luboshutz. Vitality of 
mind and spirit—these she radiates and these she brings in 
rich abundance to the task of teaching. An accomplished 
linguist with a knowledge of French, German and Italian 
in addition to her native language, Mme. Luboshutz has, 
in a short time acquired an amazing grasp of English. 

Her first memory of music began when she was a child 
of four and her father, a professional violinist, began her 
instruction. During the next year she was required to prac- 
tice four hours daily, and as the Russian schools began at 
eight o’clock in the morning, the little girl did her violin 
practice before setting off for her lessons. She never had 
a doll. When she married at seventeen, her husband as a 
joke gave her the first doll she ever owned. 


Leorpotp Aver Pays Trisute To Mme. LusosHutz 


Leopold Auer came once to a luncheon at one of the 
conservatories while she was still quite young. He was 
told that the pretty little girl who sat beside him was am- 
bitious to be “the best woman violinist in the world”—a feat 
by the way that is near to accomplishment. The master 
remonstrated with her. “You are pretty. You are young. 
You will marry. Why not be happy?” he said. “To play 
the violin is such hard, hard work.” That was before he 
heard Lea Luboshutz p!ay. Then he pleaded with her again. 
“Never, never marry my dear,” said Auer, the master. 
“Play the violin you will and must—you are an artist.” 

Mme. Luboshutz closes her American season in May when 
she willbe one of the star artists at the Ann Arbor fes- 
tival. She will return to Europe and spend the summer 
in France with her three children, coming to Philadelphi? 
late in September. 


Raymond’s Voice Suited to Oratorio 

George Perkins Raymond, tenor, who has been making such 
gigantic strides as a recitalist during the past and present 
seasons, is further advancing himself through the sphere of 
oratorio. It is a remarkable achievement for this young artist 
to have gained so strong a footing in an overcrowded field 
in the short space of three years. Each season finds him in 
greater demand for concert work and for oratorio. He has 
been called upon for half a dozen standard works, beginning 
last season with Elijah in Cleveland, Creation in Plattsburg, 
N. Y., and Dream of Gerontious at Wooster, O., and has been 
engaged for The Crucifixion in Orange, N. J. (Grace Epis- 
copal Church) Good Friday evening, April 15. 

Oratorio provides Mr. Raymond with a channel of musical 
expression that coincides well with his artistic nature, sound 
education and wide experience. His temperament likewise is 
particularly suited to this most exacting form of musical art 
while his youth and bearing, together with his beautiful voice, 
make him a desirable addition to any production of sacred 
composition. Moreover, his diction is so good and so intelli- 
gent as to render his delivery of the text a delight. On 
March 9, he was soloist with the Chaminade Club, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and on March 28, soloist with the Atheneum Club in 
Indianapolis, Ind. In April, he will sing in Chicago at the 
Biennial celebration of the Federation of Musical Clubs. A 
tour of the South is being arranged for October and Novem- 
ber following his return from Europe. M. 


National Harp Festival March 27-28 


The Seventh Annual National Harp Festival and the 
Seventh Annual Convention of the National Association 
of Harpists, Inc., will take place in Louisville, Kentucky, on 
March 27 and 28. The Festival will open with the tradi- 
tional huge Harp Ensemble contributed to by Conventioners 
coming from various parts of the country. This large en- 
semble will be led by Carlos Salzedo, National president of 
the association. The festival and convention are under the 
management of Marett Saverne, president of the Kentucky 
State Chapter of the N. A. of H. Among the soloists will 
be Carlos Salzedo and Van Veachton Rogers. The latter, 
who is national vice-president of the association, will also 
lead the various Open Forum Sessions at which vital points 
of interest to harpists will be discussed. 

The opening concert will take place at the Brown Theater 
on the Sunday evening, March 27, and will be broadcast 
from Louisville, Station WHAS. 


Florence Austral Goes to California 


Another “coast defender” is Florence Austral, who with 
John Amadio, her husband, one of the greatest flutists in 
the world today, departed for the coast recently, for her 
first California tour. Miss Austral will be the soloist with 
the San Francisco Orchestra, and Seattle, Portland, Sacra- 
mento and other coast cities will be included in her tour. 


PARIS STUDIOS 


BYRNE STUDIOS for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
gave 20 Operas in France during past season. 
te staff of instructors 











JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 


Studio, 45 rue des A PARIS, May until January 
Villa Martine, Beaulieu ee iis, France, January until May 
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From Liszt to Lhévinne the 
Chickering has been the choice of 


the world’s most sensitive musicians 


Only of the CHICKERING can this be said 


LL fine pianos of the world have something in common 
with the Chickering—that they employ fine materials 
—that they are modeled after the Chickering in the use 

of the full metal plate, the overstrung scale and other original 


toe 


developmenrits of our house. A chosen few have also their years of good work- 
manship—their list of loyal purchasers—their following of famous musicians. 
These things are as they should be with every fine house. But the things 
which are common to many should not be sufficient for you—as they are not for us. Of the 
fine pianos of the world there is a best, but it is made the best at a workman’s bench and 
not by the lips of an eloquent spokesman. Only of the Chickering can it be said that for 
nearly one hundred and four years, fathers, sons and grandsons have labored at his- 
toric benches to produce the finest piano that their generation has known — 
only of the Chickering of today can it be said that it embodies differences 
of tone production —-.new differences of vast importance which can be 
understood instantly by the hand, the eye and the ear. We ask 
that you compare the Chickering with any other you may 
have thought of purchasing. You may be assured we 
should not thus frankly court comparison were 
we not quite certain of your verdict. 











ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chit- 
tenden, dean, featured a mid-winter concert by Junior pu- 
pils who played piano, violin and cello numbers on Febru- 
26. Pupils of the following teachers appeared: Misses 
Miller, Ferguson, Crosby, des Rochers, Nugent 
and Smith, and Mr. Moore. They were, in the order of 
appearance, Henry Morgan and Edward Morgan, Cecilia 
Raabe, Shirley Hohenstein, Lillian Greene, Charles Weis- 
vecker, Marianna Luther, Ann Callan, Frances Walker, 
Bernice Barnett, Seymour Koppelmann, Edith Miller, Lillian 
Muller, Sallie Ackerman, William Moore, Freda Katz, 
Arthur Scanlan, Hernando Behn, Otto Andrea, Naomi 
Finkelstein, Minot C. Morgan, Jr., John Bocskay, Samuel 
Gulluto and Hugo Fiorato 

Frederic Baer, beside 
N. J., on February 15, was heard 
York City five times in February, 
ances with Walter Damrosch in 
Meistersinger. He sings with the Bridgeport, Conn., Ora- 
Society, April 5, and next day at the Women’s Club, 
Upper Montclair, N. J.; radio listeners will hear him over 
WJZ, April 12 and April 19. 

Veronika Banks, student at the 
Music and Arts, was heard in s 
Newark, on February 16, and 
one of many excellent young 
Ralfe Leech Sterner 
BerGmen appeared in a 
Arthur Warwick in Steinway 
on February 1. The young pianist 
d by an audience made up largely 
The Blind Men’s Improvement Club 
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tator and embroider the above 
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since the Hotel Rooseve Recital on December 4, when these 
two gave their first recital, the combination has been in 
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in November, gave New York, Boston and Chicago recitals ; 
and will sing the contralto role in Elijah at the Chicago 
Northwestern Festival in May, 1927. 

Amy Ellerman, who has been soloist at the Ithaca 
Music Festival ‘several consecutive years, was again heard 
there in recital, March 3, under the auspices of the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, Bert Rogers Lyon, director. 
January 20 Miss Ellerman and Alice Godillott gave a pro- 
gram of solos and duets at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Englewood. 

Gitla Erstinn, Henry Clancy, Irene Peckham, and 
Edwin Grasse, all artists of note, will give the March 26 
program at Aeolian Hall, New York, for the Blind Men's 
Improvement Club; this is an annual event. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s extra Bach organ recital, Church 
of the Holy Communion; March 7, began with a quotation 
from The Musical Quarterly: “Art of any profundity can 
be appreciated only slowly, gradually, in leisurely contempla- 
tion. One must leave it and return to it, meditate upon it, 
entrust it to the subconsciousness.” This evidently echoed 
the organist’s mental attitude toward art; it gives an insight 
into Lynnwood Farnam’s life and character, and so explains 
his consistent development and successes. Three of the 
seven items on the program were “request” numbers, includ- 
ing the Passacaglia and Fugue, Adagio-Vivace (fourth 
Trio-Sonata), and Fantasia in G. 

Elsa Foerster, “the youngest American prima donna” 
of the Cologne Opera House, on February 9 and 10 sang 
Elsa in Lohengrin in the Arnheim, Holland, Opera House; 
this month she goes to Switzerland for guest appearances. 

Hallett Gilberte and his delightful songs were featured 
by the Concertians of WNYC, a group of favorite radio 
artists broadcasting weekly under the direction of Herman 
Neuman. Dorianne Bawn, Rosalie Erck and Harold Fowler 
interpreted many of the Gilberte songs with the artistic 
assistance of the composer at the piano. 

Richard Hale, baritone, prominently identified with the 
new Intimate Opera Company, was soloist with the Mundell 
Choral Club in Brooklyn, March 4. On March 11 he gave 
recital in Summit, N. J., and on March 20 will be 

with the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra singing 
three songs by Eugene Bonner with words of Walt Whit- 
man. On April 4, Mr. Hale will be guest artist with the 
Women’s Club of Sewickley Valley, near Pittsburgh. 

Edward Johnson, who recently accomplished the stu- 
pendous task of singing five leading roles in eleven days 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, was scheduled for three 
performances in five days during the week of March 7, two 
performances being within two days. On Tuesday, March 8, 
he sang Rhadames in Aida, Friday, The King’s Henchman, 
and Saturday afternoon, Pelleas et Melisande. 

Sergei Klibansky pupils have had many 
appearances. Vivian Hart has been engaged 
donna in Big Boy; she sang in Detroit, Toronto, and Mon- 
treal. Anne Elliot gave a successful recital at Steinway 
Hall, New York, February 13, and was engaged for Gluck’s 
Orphe us; with Anne Weil. Sam T. Wolf sang — 
in Atlantic City, was the soloist at the actors’ ball and < 
Mecca Auditorium. Cyril Pitts was soloist February 10, 
at Radio Station WJZ. Miss Punshon appeared as soloist 
at the lecture of Herman Epstein on February 2. Louise 
Espinal gave a recital at the Totten Theater February 17. 
Louise Smith was heard in New York at club and Masonic 
affairs, January 3, 8, 12, 18 and 26, and on February 5, 
9,13 and 15. At the last pupils’ recital, at the Y. M. H. A 
auditorium, the following pupils sang: Anne Elliot, Kathrine 
sall, Elizabeth Bloch and Sam Wolf. 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, sang in Stamford, Conn., on Feb- 
ruary 8. The Stamford Advocate in commenting on the con- 
cert writes as follows: “Music lovers of Stamford hope that 
Arthur Kraft will sing in Stamford again, and soon, for in 
addition to a very fine voice, he has the God-given gift of 
intelligence, which, together with much study, doubtléss made 
it possible for him to give a program of striking contrasts, 
using four languages with well-nigh perfect diction and 
breath control.”—Mr. Kraft also gave a successful concert 
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SIX WEEKS SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 20—July 30 


Regular Summer Course gives credit for one quarter of full year’s work toward certificate or diploma. 
Intensive work under regular faculty for students of all grades. 


Pedagogy courses in piano and violin. 


Swinmming pool and tennis court for students residing in student dormitory. 


MASTER CLASSES 


WILLIAM SIMMONS — and 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN—head of the 
JOSEF FUCHS—Concert master of 


distinguis 


Cleveland 


given by 


Orchestra 


ARTIST RECITALS 


piano department and soloist with leading orchestras of the country. 


hed American concert artist. 


VICTOR DE GOMEZ—head of the cello department and first cellist with Cleveland Orchestra. 


WILLIAM BERYL 
SIMMONS RUBINSTEIN 


VICTOR 


FUCHS DE GOMEZ 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director 


Summer Catalogue with complete information including fees sent upon request 


2827 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


March 17, 1927 


ERICH SIMON 
A mentber of the Berlin musical firm of Wolf & Sachs, and 
the a logs ard of the Metropolitan Opera Company, on 
board the Acquitania on his annual visit to New York. 
Mr. Ra ‘will return to Berlin in about three weeks. 





at Newark, N. and was booked for 


on February 18. 


J., on February 9, 
appearance in Washington, D. C., 

Carl V. Lachmund, under the caption “Not the Only 
Liszt Pupil,” wrote the Evening Telegram under date of 
February 16 correcting an impression given by a Denver 
musician that he is the only surviving American pupil of 
Liszt. Mr. Lachmund denies any intimation of his (Lach- 
mund’s) death as “much exaggerated,” and mentions these 
Americans, beside himself, as living Liszt pupils: Mrs. Carl 
Hauser (nee Mae Hoeltge), Neally Stevens Angeles), 
and Mr. Riesberg (New York). 

“Mary Lewis and Reinald Werrenrath sang a marvel- 
ous joint recital here last night. Mary Lewis startled all 
Denver far beyond any expectation. She was sensational 
and we will repeat her next season. Werrenrath as usual 
made his big hit. This concert drew enormous audience. 
Kindest Regards.” So wired Arthur M. Oberfelder follow 
ing Miss Lewis’ and Mr. Werrenrath’s concert in Denver 
on February 23. Both these artists are drawing capacity 
houses everywhere they are heard this season and_ they 
will each establish a record for the number of concerts 
given. 

Corinne Mar, with Jean Clergue at the piano, recently 
gave a recital in Paris in the Salle des Agriculteurs. She 
presented a program which ranged from the classic Italian 
school to the moderns, including Giordani, Haydn, Mozart, 
Munro, Arne, Ravel, Sibella, Hue, Duparc and also Moreau. 
Louis Aubert in the Paris Soir made mention that the 
“recital of Corinne Mar proved more than once the excel- 
lence a method gained from the best Italian sources. 
This singer tries to bring forth intelligently the essential 
details of value. Her technic adapts itself particularly 
well to the classic style of music.” 

Arthur Middleton has been engaged to head 
course at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., next 
Incidentally, the popular American baritone is a prime 
favorite in the Keystone State on account of his many suc 
cessful past appearances in that section of the country. 

Marie Miller, harpist, winning more and greater 
popularity with every appearance made in concert. Here- 
after she will be under the management of Annie Friedberg. 

Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, now in the Orient, has been 
accorded much praise from Bombay papers in particular. 
According to the Times: “He is a man who had discovered 
thousands of live souls in many countries and made them 
supremely happy,” and the Illustrated Weekly noted that, 
“He played exquisitely, combining superb touch and con- 
trol with rare intelligence.” “Had the audience absolutely 
frantic,” said the Evening News. 

Francis Moore, well known New 
also teaches advanced piano students 
Music School of Philadelphia, gave a 
torium of the School on February 27. 

Abby Putnam Morrison’s original version of opera in 
concert form at the Hotel Plaza recently was so well re- 
ceived that she is touring in one of these programs in the 
South. 

The Morristown Orchestral Society, Christiaan Kriens, 
conductor, gave the fifteenth concert at The High School 
auditorium, February 9, Charles Massinger, tenor, soloist. 
On the program were standard orchestral works by Gounod, 
Lacombe, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Bizet, Liszt, Bishop, Mac- 
Dowell, and Elgar, with songs and arias by Handel, Mas- 
senet, Coates, and Bridge. 

Lambert Murphy’s third continental tour will take him 
to the Pacific Coast, where he will be heard on April 2 in 

San Francisco with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
under Alfred Hertz in a special performance in German of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. On April 15, Mr. Murphy 
is siuging with the Los Angeles Oratorio Society, and on 
April 23, he is to be the soloist in a concert given by the 
Western Unit of Associated Glee Clubs to be held in 


an 


(Los 


of 


the 
season, 
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York pianist, who 
at The Settlement 
recital in the audi- 
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Stockton under the auspices of the Second District of 
Rotary International. 

The National Opera Club is offering for an outstanding 
operatic voice of a trained woman singer, $1,000 cash, an 
audition at the Metropolitan Opera House, appearance with 
the San Carlo Opera Company, and launching upon the 
stage without retainer fee. The prize offer committee con- 
sists of Baroness Katherine von Klenner, Susan Hawley 
Davis, Mary Allen, and Amy Ray Sewards 3 full particulars 
of the requirements can be obtained from the chairman 
of the committee, Mrs. E. H. Cahill, 839 West End Avenue, 
New York City. 

The New York Madrigal Club, Marguerite Potter, 
founder and president, whose biggest aim is the furtherance 
of young professionals desirous to secure engagements, 
placed two singers who recently appeared on programs. 
Another Young Artists’ Concert was held on Febru- 
ary 26 at Steinway Hall. 

The New York School of Music and Arts, on February 
25, gave a concert at the Central Y. W. C. A., New York, 
the following pianists, vocalists, and violinists participating : 
Marion Stavrovsky, James Ross, Louise Lysaght, Beatrice 
Pinkham, Violet Kahn, Veronika Banks, Anna DeCew, 
Margaret Noonan, Alvin Belden, beside Hans Dressel, cello 
instructor, with Alice Davis at the piano. 

Eide Norena, Nordic soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, now on tour, has not been able to fix a 
date for returning to Europe owing to extended appear- 
ances in this country. Thus far, her only recital in the 
vicinity of New York was that in Brooklyn on March 6 

Margaret Northrup’s New York recital in Aeolian Hall, 
which was scheduled for March 11, has been postponed to 
Thursday afterncon, March 31. Miss Northrup returned 
recently from Ottawa, Canada, where she was soloist with 
the Ottawa Temple Choir. The Ottawa Journal spoke in 
glowing terms of her performance, finding” her voice “of 
pure quality, of extensive compass and exceptional flexibility, 
and her art consummate. In addition to her musical gifts 
she has not a few natural graces, which served if possible 
to enhance the charm of her singing.” 

Harry Poplet, a young pianist and organist of Mill- 
burn, N. J., was the beneficiary of a concert at the local 
High School, February 4; the High School orchestra, piano, 
cello, saxophone, and vocal solos and duets made an inter- 
esting program, and the talented young man, a music stu- 
dent at the N. Y. School of Music and Arts, received sub- 
stantial encouragement through this affair. 

Marguerite Potter, founder and president of the New 
York Madrigal Club, announces that she will be under the 
Culbertson Management. 

Lewis Richards, American harpsichordist, who ap- 
peared here earlier in the. season as soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, gave a piano and harpsichord 
recital, February 16, in Ann Arbor, Mich., where he began 
his study of music at the University School of Music. 

Paul Roes, Dutch pianist, played his final New York 
recital in this country March 1 and gave his last one 
in Boston on March 9. Soon he will sail for Italy, and in 
August proceed to East Indies where he is booked for a 


COURIER 


He is seheduled to return to 


MUSICAL 


long series of appearances. 
America next January. 

Elliott Schenk has been in communication with Pierre 
Monteux regarding a performance of his tone-poem, In a 
Withered Garden, in Europe; it will be remembered that 
Mr. Monteux gave some stirring performances of this 
composition, the last season of his rule over the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Of this charming work the Boston 
Herald said: “It displayed that facile command of the 
orchestra’s possibilities for color which we are accustomed 
to expect from the modern composer. It employed this 
orchestral color to paint a picture that was appealing in 
mood, sincere in feeling, rich in. poeti¢ imagery. It is a 
most attractive novelty and was well received.” Mr. 
Schenck has just heard that Jaques Gordon, concert master 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, expects to give his 
second quartet for strings in April. 

Henry F. Seibert’s Sunday afternoon organ recitals, 
3:45 o’clock, at Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New York, 
are a regular and much appreciated feature. February 11 
he gave an organ recital at Town Hall, preceding a lecture 
of the League for Political Education, playing works by 
Wagner, Saint-Saéns, Nevin, Bach, Molloy- Lemare, and 
Burnap. February 18 he was heard in a recital at the In- 
stitute for the Blind, playing some of the same works, with 
others by Kinder, Stoughton, Yon, Sturges, Boex and 
Mendelssohn, and was heard and applauded for his warmth 
of expression and full control of the complicated instru- 
ment. 

W. Warren Shaw’s artist-pupil, Noah Swayne, sang 
recently with the Orpheus Club at the Philadelphia Academy 
of Music and was exceedingly well received. Another 
pupil of Mr. Shaw’s is Ethelind Terry, who is winning 
success in the title role of Rio Rita at the Ziegfeld Theater, 
New York. During the coming summer Mr. Shaw again 
will be director of the vocal department of the University 
of Vermont Summer School. 

Ethelynde Smith gave a song recital recently at the 
Mississippi Synodical College at Holly Springs, Miss., and 
to a program of seventeen numbers four encores were re- 
quested. “She was greeted by an audience that gave 
cordial evidence of its sincere appreciation of her unusually 
interesting program,” said the South Reporter. “Songs of 
the early days, German ‘Lieder, arias from leading French 
and American operas, folk songs of various lands were given, 
but the last group, Songs of Childhood, which included 
There Are Fairies at the Bottom of Our Garden, Liza 
Lehmann; The Bagpipe Man (dedicated to Miss Smith), 
Howard D. McKinney; Li'l’ Boy, Kathrine S. Hazzard, 
and My Shadow, Homer Samuels, made a special appeal. 
Miss Smith’s soprano voice has a contralto-like richness of 
tone quality and an unusually wide range. She was particu- 
larly happy in her character songs.” 

Virginia Snyder, accompanist at the Philadelphia 
branch of the De Reszke-Seagle School for Singers, of 
Which Edgar M. Cooke is director, has opened a studio of 
her own this season, where she coaches some of Mr. Cooke’s 
pupils as well as, a few others, in addition to taking care 
of his studio work. 

Stefan Sopkin, violinist, at his second New York recital 
of the season in Aeolian Hall on March 16, will introduce 
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a new sonata for violin and piano by Philippe Gaudert, 
conductor of the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. 

Louise Stallings, soprano, following her recent Chi- 
cago recital (Kimball Hall), was praised by Moore of the 
Chicago Tribune in the following words: “She displayed 
a pleasant voice of mezzo-soprano range and soprano 
quality, and an entertaining and intellige ent manner of sing- 
ing.” Hackett of the Post said: “An intelligent singer who 
has studied the songs earnestly in her desire to get at their 
meaning.” “A pleasant singer because one enjoyed her 
diction, her , appreciation of words, quality of voice and her 
composure,” said the Chicago Journal (Mr. Stinson) on 
January 12, following her recital. 

Marie Sundelius has been engaged by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra to sing Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
under the direction of Frederick Stock on April 22 and 23 
The Cincinnati Biennial Festival claims her service also 
as she reports there for rehearsals on April 29 and sings 
three performances during the week of May 2. From Cin- 
cinnati Mme: Sundelius proceeds to the Harrisburg, Pa., 
three-day festival. 

Edwin Swain is booked for a southern tour this month, 
following’ which he will fulfill a number of festival en- 
gagements. 

Tofi Trabilsee’s artist-pupils who have secured en- 
gagements this season for operatic and concert stage include 
Arthurlo Comparto, Alice Graeff, Lolis Grepisky, Dorothy 
Homestead, Francise Martin, William H. Skinner, Harriet 
M. Taylor, Otto Weintz, Chauncy Turner, Edward Shaw, 
Yvonne Pierer, Clarence Ladner, Maude S. Baker, Sarah 
Bartel, May Kent, Agnes Dodge. Clara Huston, who has 
been studying with Mr. Trabilsee two years, gave a fine 
song recital recently at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Phil- 
adelphia. Margery Diaz, dramatic soprano, judging from 
enthusiastic comments, seems to be a favorite with WJZ 
audiences; those who heard ‘her enjoy her art, technic and 
repertory. Mr. Trabilsee also presents pupils in concerts, 
held frequently in various halls and theaters, thus giving 
them valuable experience, and especially a chance to improve 
their stage presence. Jack K. Young, of the Washington 
Opera Company, is an artist-pupil of Tofi Trabilsee. 

Nevada Van der Veer sang last month with orchestra 
in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and New Orleans, with the 
Minneapolis Symphony under Verbrugghen. 

Verdi Club’s tenth annual Ball of the Silver Skylarks, 
with Tableaux vivant (benefit Veterans’ Mountain Camp), 
is planned for Wednesday evening, March 23, grand ball 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Alice Lawrence Ward, instructor of Helene Forker, 
lyric soprano, and also of Janet Bush-ilecht, mezzo contralto, 
is proud of the winning by these singers of first and second 
prizes, National Music League Contest for the State of 
New Jersey. 

Claude Warford’s artists’ appearances include the fol- 
lowing: Dorothy Chamberlin, soprano, who after her suc 
— New York recital, sang the title role in Mozart's 

.a Finta at the Mayfair Theater; Eva Mali, soprano, has 
oo giving a series of costume recitals, recent engagements 
including two New York appearances, and at the Monday 
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WELL KNOWN COMPOSERS REPRESENTED -ON LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS’ PROGRAM, MARCH 27 


Left to right: Henry Eichheim, American composer 
or a Chinese legend, is a composition inspired by a poem 
l love with each ot ther and slay themselves) ; 
as a musical setting for the ballet entitled Visual set sticism. 
written in 1924, } been heard in New Y« 

poem for voice and orchestra, a Amy L 


her enemy fall m 


never 


setting to 


ARK. 

concert sponsored by the 
Civic Concert Club was 

given by E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, to an appreciative 

audience at the First M. E. Church, South. 

Elizabeth Spencer, soprano, Lucille Collett, pianist and 
violinist, and William Reed, flutist and saxophonist, appeared 
in an interesting recital at the First M. E. Church, South, 
admission being by invitation of R. C. Bollinger Music 
Company 

A capacity audie heard the excellent program given 
at the First M. E. Church, South, by the Men’s Glee 
Club of Drury under direction of John Brown 
ing Sapp. . 

Another interesting musical 
Mrs. Arthur Stannard, lyric 
formerly of Fort Smith, also 
South 

Mrs. D. C. Smith, vocalist, and Clarence Burg, pianist, 
two of Fort Smith’s talented musicians, gave an artistic 
and well-received program at the Joie Theater under the 
auspices of Circle Number One of the First Christian 
( hurch The same artis ts are also giving a series of 
concerts in vatious neighboring towns which so far have 
included Sallisaw, Spiro and Fayetteville 

Robert Todd, young Chicago violinist and a former 
Fort Smith boy, gave a well chosen program at the 
Lutheran Hall inde the auspices of the Clarence Burg 
School of Music and accompanied by John Garner, 
piano pupil of Mr. Burg 

The Fort Smith Symphony Orchestra, consisting of 
thirty-five local musicians under direction of Katherine 
Price Bailey, presented an artistically rendered concert 
at the Joie Theater. Soloists were: Evelyn Weinstein, 
violinist; Roy York, pianist, and Irene Dubois, mezzo- 
sopranc 

The concert sponsored i; the 
Central Presbyterian Church, featuring a colonial program 
of songs and melodies, was well received. Vocal numbers 
were given by the Kiwanis Quartet; solos by Irene Dubois, 
Mrs. Nenton A. Geren and Rebecca Eichbaum, vocalists: 
Ollie Garrett, violinist, and readings by Ginger Henderson. 
Accompanists were Elizabeth Price Coffey, Francis Cunkle 
and Virginia Laws , 

The Junior Guild of St. Edward’s Mercy Hospital spon- 
ored a Sunday afternoon concert including musical con- 
tributions by Mrs. Joseph Leming and Francis Cunkle, 
organists ; Fred I imberg, tenor; Evelyn Weinstein, vio- 
linist; Rebecca Eichbaum, soprano; Irene Dubois, mezzo- 
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soprano of Kansas City, 
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evening 
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written in 600 . 


whose Rivals will be performed under the auspices of the League of Composers, 
concerning two fighting generals, one of whom, at his death, is replaced by his wife in the battle. 
Alexandre Scriabin, Russian philosopher-composer, whose piano pieces have been orchestrated, and in this form will be heard 
Alexander Tansman, young Polish composer, whose Tragedy of the Cello will be presented on this occasion. 
> before and was given its American premiere of Chicago last December; 
ywell’s Free Fantasia on Japanese Themes, will be given its premiere at this time, Tullio Serafin conducting by courtesy of the 
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Metropolitan Opera Company. 


at the Jolson Theater (The Rivals, 
She and 


March 27, 
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work, 
whose 


Richard Hammond, young 





soprano, and Mrs. Irwin Sternberg, soprano. Other con- 
certs, four of which were given on one Sundav and all well 
attended, were a forty-five minute concert for children at 
st. John’s Episcopal Church by Hattie May Butterfield, 
organist; a recital snonsored bv Circle Number Four at 
First M. E. Church, South, featuring Edward A. Hanchett 
organist of Dallas, as guest artist; and programs by local 
artists at Joie Theater spunsored by St. Anne’s Academy 
Alumnae, and at the First Presbyterian Church. 

Another musical program under the auspices of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association was given at the high school audi- 
torium to a well-filled house. 

A recent Fort Smith pay program featured compositions 
by Fort Smith musicians. 

Lola Gibson Deaton, Fort Smith 
peared in two recitals at Fayetteville. 

The Clarence Burg School of Music has been giving a 
series of interesting recitals this winter, in one of which 
Mr. Burg’s four-year-old daughter, Nan Elizabeth Burg, 
made her initial appearance as pianist. 

The Southwestern Studios of Musical Art have given a 
number of artistic programs including juvenile and ad- 
vanced students of piano, violin and voice. 

The Benedictine Sisters gave their first recital in their 
new auditorium to an appreciative audience. 

Pupils of Sister M. Catherine of St. Anne’s 
gave a recital at the academy. 

Piano pupils of Margaret Beck appeared in recital at 
Miss Beck’s studio. 

Mrs. George B. Yadon and Luretha Leming presented a 
group of younger pupils at the Leming studio. 

Camille Butterfield, of Dallas, Tex., took up her duties as 
public school music director in the Fort Smith Schools on 
January 31. Edgar Robinson will have charge “ 52 high 
school orchestra. o 2 


vocalist, recently ap- 


Academy 


Milan Lusk a Great Favorite 


“Lusk’s playing gives the greatest satisfaction to Nevada 
audiences, and I am quite proud that the Progress Club had 
the honor of bringing him here’’—so runs the letter received 
from the program chairman of the Progress Club of Nevada 


(Mo.) after Milan Lusk’s recent appearance there. “Shar- 
ing honors on the Artists’ Course, Milan Lusk, by his bril- 
liant technic, was encored after every number,” comments 
the Daily Mail. Already there has been an inquiry for 
open time next season, a significant fact inasmuch as he 
has appeared in Nevada for the past two consecutive sea- 
sons. 


Gala Performance by Composers’ League 


A gala performance has been arranged by the League of 
Composers for its fourth and last concert which, in accord- 
ance with its usual custom for the final program of the 
season, will be in the form of a stage production. This will 
take place at the Jolson Theater on Sunday night, March 
27. The Adolph Bolm Ballet will be brought on from Chi- 
cago to make its first appearance here, in a program made 
up entirely of contemporary music. 

Tullio Serafin, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
be the conductor of the evening, and he will lead an ensem- 
ble of men from the Philharmonic Orchestra. He will con- 
duct the world premieres of two works for chamber orches- 
tra—a poem for voice and ensemble of thirty instruments 
by Richard Hammond, young American composer, and a 
new composition by Mario Iabroca, a Sinfonietta for eleven 
instruments. None of the ballets has been seen here before, 
and only one has been heard in concert form—Eicheim’s 
Rivals, a Chinese legend, performed in New York once in 
1925 by the Boston poe ake Orchestra. The others are 
Alexandre Tansman’s Tragedy of the Cello, and a work by 
Scriabin, which in its dance form is called Visual Mystic- 
ism. 

The performance is given for the benefit of the National 
Music League, of which Mrs. Kahn is chairman, and several 
directors are members of this special committee. 


Brailowsky in Minneapolis 


Alexander Brailowsky played recently in the concert 
course of the University of Minnesota at Minneapolis. The 
Minneapolis Journal mentions that Brailowsky played Bee- 
thoven’s thirty-two variations and made of this composition 
a whole drama of life with a wealth of nature motives flood- 
ing the ever changing scenes. The same paper says that 
Brailowsky is above everything a Chopin interpreter, and 
commented especially on his Chopin Cycle made up of twelve 
Etudes from Chopin’s opus 10 and 25. The Minneapolis 
Tribune remarks that there was hardly a single phase of 
emotion that remained untouched by Brailowsky in his re- 
cital, and this paper also especially comments on the Chopin 
Cycle in which, the critic says, the climax was reached. 
This critic also states that the artist was incomparable for 
the majority of those glimpses of the mind of the greatest 
composer for the piano that has ever lived. He played 
them with utter devotion to their symmetry of proportion, to 
the essence of beauty that streamed from them, to the pathos, 
the passion and the ineffable charm that were part and 
parcel of everything that Chopin wrote. 
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SONATA RECITALS 


RAPHAEL SPIRO 


(Feb. 11, 1927): 

with traits and talents of no mean 
they played an exquisite sonata by Mozart, a 
Beethoven, or a ywery sonata by Saint-Saens, 
definite impression of .careful, conscientious, and 


Chicago Herald and Examiner (Nov. 5, 1926): 
Their ensemble left nothing to be desired. 
Chicago Daily News (Nov. 5, 1926): 
Their playing together disclosed complete understanding of unity 
of purpose and intent. 
Chicago Tribune (Nov. 5, 1926): 
Successful almost beyond expectation. 
Chicago Evening Post (Nov. 5, 1926): 


_._ They went into it without fear of the traditions. 
ideas on the subject and the courage to express them. 


New York World (Feb. 11, 1927): 

‘ The artists presented this thoroughly musical program 
with tasteful discrimination to the apparent pleasure of numerous 
isteners 


New York 
Each is a sit 
Whether 

sonata by 

made a 
commendable artistry. 


American 


ere musician, 


Chicago Journal (Nov. 5, 1926): 


Their playing together was faultless in spirit and in execution. 
. e Either would have proved his distinction as a soloist. Together 

New York Herald Tribune (Feb. 11, 1927): . . . they met the highest standard of ensemble playing. 
athetic and well balanced sonata 
Displayed technical 


Proved a mutually sym 
and gave musicianly interpretations 
1d well calculated shadi ng 


Chicago American (Nov. 5, 1926): 
I liked them so well that I wished I could have heard more. 


They had 


team, 


skill at 
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BONELLI THRILLS 
TIONS 
CAPITAL 





Chicago Opera 
Wins Acclaim 
of Washington 


Bonelli Stirs Audience to 


| 
Raptures. 
{ 
‘ 


{Chicago Tribune Press Service.] 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 16.—[Spe- 
cial ]—The Chicago Civic Opera had 
a Drilliant opening tonight when they 
gave Verdi's “The Masked Ball” in 
Italian, before a large and distin- 
guished audience in Poli’s theater. It 
Was a record audience in price, for 
protably never before had Washing- 
tonians paid $8 a seat for opera in|} 
Washington 
| To be acclaimed by any great audi- 
lence is a werth while experience, but 
to have such given by an audience of 
| diplomats, statesmen, the highest offi- 
cials in the ccuntry and the most culti- | 
vated people, is one to be cherished. 

-e- 

Such acclaim was given to Richard 
Bonelli, baritone, at the close of. his 
great, heart broken aria in the third 
;act. -He was in gorgeous voice and 
his beautiful art and suppressed emo- 
tion held the audience almost spell- 
bound 'until the last note, when it 
; burst into’ crashing applause, shouts | 
iof “ Bravo!” and more and more ap- 


'pnlause holding the stage for fully five | 


Reengaged for next three minutes. 
- ‘ The artist stood with head bowed 
years as leading baritone— and receive it, the conductor -drop- 
° a4 Pa. ying his batcn and waiting ‘till the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company ththudinias reluctantly subsided. Sel- 
|dom, if ever has a Washington audi- 
ence. known to be the hardest in the 
country to ‘rouse, shown such a 
tribute to a singer, and that a man 
singer. 
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seas, sck-nled.. to 
ke 


—Chicago Tribune. 
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(Continued from page 12) 

On this basis he has succeeded in increasing the twelve 
sounds of the octave to ninety-six. Furthermore, he has 
devised a means of reproducing these sounds by means of 
new instruments, has solved the problem of writing them 
and how to form them with melodies and harmonies. He 
has also elaborated a writing method of solfa and harmony. 

This was the first time that an organization attempted 
to perform a work of symphonic scope written in this man- 
ner though the orchestral score as a background is written 
in the traditional twelve tone system. This composition is 
entitled Concertino, and in an attempt to present it in- 
telligently to the public Mr. Stokowski had each different 
instrument demonstrate tone and half tones as we are at 
present accustomed to hearing them followed by demon- 
strations of the quarter, eighth and sixteenth tones. Un- 
doubtedly the development is of interest, but that it is still 
in its embryonic stage is also a fact. Mr. Stokowski assures 
us that the construction is simple, brief and of mathematical 
precision, and that its inner construction is true to itself 
beneath an apparent complexity. To our unaccustomed 
ears it was a maze of unpleasant sounds which found con- 
solation in the fact that Mr. Stokowski himself had to 
admit that he has to make a great mental and aural effort 
of concentration in listening to it so as not to lose much of 
No doubt it offers new and rich possibilities 
but at present it needs a genius to 
This develop- 


its subtlety 
of tone combinations, 
liberate it from an all too palpable intricacy. 
ment can hardly be called an innovation; it is merely an 
experiment in the continually increasing tonal evolution. 
The audience seemed to enjoy the performance immensely. 
The other numbers on the program were: Passacaglia by 
Webern, Debussy’s Nuages and Fetes, and Wagner’s Over- 
ture and Bacchanale of Tannhauser. Webern is also a 
modern, a pupil of Schoenberg, but this composition is one 
of his earlier works in which there is more meat and to 
which one may listen without any great fear of aural dis- 
tortions. In the days when he wrote it he followed his 
master less, and our ears are attuned to an appreciation 
of some of his accomplishments. The Debussy work includes 
some of the purest and subtlest that the composer has ever 
wrought This reviewer has heard it more tenuously 
given than it was rendered on this particular occasion, a 
quality which when accentuated with Debussy achieves 
greater effects. To the Wagner Mr. Stokowski gave a read- 
ing which has seldom been—if ever —eclipsed in New York. 
It was a glorious flight of one genius with another. 


MARCH 9 


Brahms Quartet 


Quartet, which appeared at 
consists of Claribel Banks, 
Hitch and Elinor Markey, contraltos. 
were dressed tastefully. and pic- 
turesquely in Crinolined gowns of the early Nineteenth 
Century. They sang their music without accompaniment. 
Blended delightfully as to voice quality, and in full ac- 
ord as to dynamics, interpretation, and pitch, the Quartet 
delivered numbers by Brahms, Bach, Croce, Donati, Berger, 
amd also gave some Twelfth century Provencale airs (in 
manuscript) arranged by Maurice Jacquet, and a group of 
old French, English, and Scotch. The audience applauded 
and encored the performances enthusiastically. 


Herma Menth 

\ pianist of individual personality, whose leading char- 
acteristics combine expression and vivacity, is Herma 
Menth. Her Chickering Hall recital on March 9 was heard 
hy a large and delighted audience. Few pianists can play 

Mendelssohn Scherzo with such staccato lightness, con- 
trasting force, and speed; few play Brahms with such stormy 
interpretation, yet full of playfulness. With it all she com- 
bines utmost grace (witness four waltzes by Brahms), and 
“the grand style” for a Dohnanyi rhapsody. The 
virtuoso pieces by Friedman, Liszt and Moussorgsky, com- 
bined with Debussy daintiness, and ending with the Men- 
delssohn-Lis zi Wedding March, all this was played with a 
spontaneity, leading to floral gifts and encores. 


MARCH 10 


Town Hall in 
Nadine Cox, 


The Brahms 
an evening concert, 
sopranos, and Nancy 

These young women 


necessary 


most 


unusual 


Oliver Stewart 

tenor, gave a recital on March 10 at 
sang four groups of songs, the first in 
German, the third French, and 


Oliver Stewart, 
Town Hall. He 
mode, the 


ancient second 
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the fourth, English. He was highly satisfactory in all of 
them, displaying a voice of excellent colour, well placed 
and under admirable control. His diction in the four 
languages in which he sang was clear and he proved him- 
self especially able to sing good English, which is a rare 
accomplishment. Among the notable compositions in the 
first group was a Revolutionary melody entitled The Heavy 
Hours. The German group included Strauss’ beautiful song 
Morgen and Brahms’ Botschaft. Both of them were 
especially well interpreted. After the third group, Mr. 
Stewart sang an encore, La Maison Grise, from Fortunio 
by Messager. The final group included an attractive song 
by Deems Taylor, whose music is suddenly coming to 
the fore as a result of his Metropolitan success; this was 
entitled Witch Woman. After this group there were two 
encores, Iris by Wolf and The Poet Sings by Wintter 
Watts. Mr. Stewart’s recital was a notable success. 


Boston Symphony 


At Carnegie Hall, Sergei Koussevitzky conducted an 
evening concert at which Weber’s Oberon overture opened 
the program with a buoyant and finely proportioned read- 
ing. 

Followed the Ravel orchestral adaptation of Moussorgsky’s 
Pictures at an Exhibition, a clever and colorful setting of 
this series of earaceetiatle miniatures. Koussevitzky and 
men put much fine execution and rich fancy into their in- 
terpretation. 

Prokofieff’s opus 30 then engaged the players and the 
listeners. It is a work called Sept, Ils Son Sept, invoca- 
tion fof tenor, chorus, and orchestra. The tenor was 
Charles Stratton, the chorus, the Cecilia Society, of Boston. 

The text is a poem by Balmont, a Russian poet, and is 
based upon an_ inscription discovered in an excavated 
Mesopotamian temple of the Akkadians, a nation that 
antedated the Babylonians. The incantations .are against 
seven evil demons, the bringers of all human woes. The 
tenor voices the protests and pleas, “against the menac- 
ing blackness of the pagan night.” The chorus repre- 
sents the fanatical throng of believing supplicants. 

Prokofieff has written in this work, music of high im- 
aginative and descriptive import. The harmonic scheme 
is starkly dissonant, but suggests the terror, supersti- 
tion, and frenzy of the story and the people. It is an 
extraordinarily powerful, gripping, and eloquent score ; 
in some respects, the most interesting and convincing 
that has come from the strangely gifted pen of Pro- 
kofieff. 

The performance (repeated as the fifth number of the 
program) was a remarkably good one. Mr. Stratton 
did well the high music written for his part, and sug- 
gested all the intensity and dread of the text assigned to 
him. The chorus was excellent. The leader and or- 
chestra, as expected, covered themselves with glory. 

Other pieces on the bill, were a Sarabande (sym- 
phonic poem for orchestra and voices) and the Polotskian 
Dances from Prince Igor, by Borodin. 


MARCH Ii1 
Elly Ney 


Elly Ney, pianist, gave a highly erudite performance at 
Carnegie Hall on March 11, of Beethoven, Prokofieff, Pick- 
Mangiagalli, Debussy, and Chopin. The Pianistic abilities of 
thid artist are well known, but on this occasion she fairly 
scintillated. All of her renditions possessed a fine sympa- 
thetic vibrancy. Her playing is of a curiously intimate 
character, as if she played to satisfy some inner need rather 
than for the entertainment of her public. Her interpreta- 
tions were finely etched, filled with nuances of color and 
feeling. Her audience was plainly captivated. Of particular 
interest was the Danse d‘Olaf of Pick-Mangiagalli, new to 
most of those present, and a dainty, fantastic bit of the 
composer's art. The program was initiated with the Bee- 
thoven Variations in F major, unbelievably charming on 
this occasion, and the Hammerklavier Sonata of the same 
composer, material which requires ability far beyond the 
average to sound interesting. The conventional Chopin 
group which closed the program—the Etude in E major, 
Ballade in A flat major, Waltz in A flat major, and the 
thunderous Polonaise in A flat major—were sparkling and 
heady as new wine. Miss Ney’s charming stage presence 
rounded out a most satisfying evening of music. 


MARCH 12 
Dimitri Tiomkin 


lived up to his reputation for 


Dimitri Tiomkin, pianist, 
At his second recital at Town 


offering unusual programs. 


March 17, 1927 


Hall on March 12, four new selections were heard, one 
being of his own composition. The first of the novelties, 
the Sonata in D minor by Padre Antonio Soler, proved a 
pretentious work, with more than a trace of real musician- 
ship. Five Sketches in Sepia, by Ernest Bloch was the 
second of the new works; the five movements, or rather 
moods, were entitled Prelude, Fumes sur la ville, Lucioles, 
Incertitude, and Epilogue and were characteristically vague 
and rather tenuous as to subject matter. Alexander Tans- 
man’s Humoresque, dedicated to Serge Koussevitzky, was 
also heard, a lively little piece of genuine merit. Quasi- 
Jazz, a creation of the recitalist, leaned rather heavily 
toward the “blues” type, being faintly reminiscent in style, 
if not in content, to the Rhapsody in Blue. It was very 
well received, the audience insisting upon its being encored. 
The balance of an exceedingly arduous program consisted 
of compositions of Bach-Liszt, Padre Giov. Batt. Martini, 
Stravinsky, Prokofieff, Darius Milhaud, Francis Poulenc, 
and a final group of six numbers by Ravel. 

To this thoroughly modern array Mr. Tiomkin brought 
a fine flowing technic and liberality of interpretation. There 
are no yard sticks by which to measure him. He is abso- 
lutely without ostentation but thoroughly the master of the 
instrument. New York has seldom heard a more able 
exponent of the modern musical trend. It is certain that 
his future recitals will be looked forward to with far more 
than casual interest. 


The Boston Symphony 


The second program of the Boston Symphony’s New York 
series, on March 12, presented a new work of Respighi, 
Vetrate di Chiesa. Mr. Respighi has already found a place 
among the modern composers in his previous works, the 
Pines of Rome and The Fountains of Rome. This work 
is another of those impressionistic symphonic poems for 
which the composer has obvious talent. While each section 
—The Flight into Egypt, The Archangel Michael, The 
Matin of Saint Clara and Saint Gregory the Great—are 
separate and distinct ideas, yet are they connected by the 
general spirit which pervades them, in this instance a litur- 
gical one. They are colorful, and effectively employ 
Gregorian chromatics. The first and third are the more in- 
teresting, especially the Matin of Saint Clara in which the 
wistfulness of a gentle and sympathetic personality is 
charmingly portrayed. The other two are full of orchestral 
blasts; Saint Gregory has an unnecessary double climax 
which spoils the desired effect. The rest of the program 
was the same as on Thursday with the exception of the 
opening number which for this concert was the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff Sadko. This and the Borodin dances, which 
closed the program, were grateful to the ear after the fright- 
ful orgy of Prokofieff, Sept Ils Sont Sept. The chorus was 
in fine form though by far too loud in the Ducasse Sara- 
bande. Though this was an interesting program it was not 
a grateful one in offering Mr. Koussevitzky an opportunity 
to display the fine brilliancy and depth of poetit ability of 
which New York knows him capable. 


London String Quartet in Beethoven Series 


One of the most interesting contributions to the Bee- 
thoven Centennial Celebration was that of the London 
String Quartet in a series of recitals in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, beginning on the evening of March 6 and continu- 
ing nightly until March 12, when the series closed with an 
afternoon concert. The quartet accomplished the feat of 
performing in chronological order the complete series of 
sixteen string quartets and Grosse Fugue by Beethoven. 

The London String Quartet is comprised of James Levey, 
first violin; Thomas Petre, second violin; H. Waldo War- 
ner, viola, "and C. Warwick Evans, cello. The quartets 
chosen for the first concert were those in F, G and D 
major, all of them played with a fine sensitive balance, 
exquisite tonality, and virility of interpretation. In short, 
all of the attributes of a first class quartet were present 
and in superlative quality. The organization showed the 
obvious effects of individual virtuosity tempered by long 
association. The program for Tuesday evening consisted 
of the quartets in C minor, A major and B flat major, all 
from op. 18, as were those for the opening concert. The 
three quartets from op. 59 were featured at the Wednes- 
day concert. These quartets are among the most character- 
istic things Beethoven composed, as they were done in the 
middle period of his musical life, and lie between the melo- 
dic Romantic compositions of his early period and the in- 
tellectual, unmelodic quartets of his last period. 

The fourth concert in the series brought the quartets in 
E flat major, op. 74; F minor, op. 95, and E flat major, op. 
127, and again it was evident that per fect unity of purpose 
seems to be the motto of this ensemble, which accomplishes 
about the finest interpretative work in this line that the 
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most critical music lovers demand. On Friday evening the 
quartets heard were from op. 130, B flat major, and op. 131, 
C sharp minor, and the four musicians brought to the in- 
terpretation of these works such blending of tones, careful 
shadings, and individual understanding that all the beau- 
ties of the numbers were preserved. The series was con- 
cluded on Saturday afternoon with the following program: 
A minor quartet, op. 132; Grosse Fugue B flat major, op. 
133; F major, op. 135. 

This festival was given under the patronage of Eliza- 
beth S. Coolidge of Washington, D. C 


MARCH 13 
Myra Fields 


A.young girl with a host of friends is Myra Fields, whose 


‘song recital at the Princess Theater, March 13, showed 
her as a lyric soprano of promise. Her best singing was 
in a group of four German songs, by Schubert, Reger and 
Taubert, following which flowers in profusion were handed 
sheer. Ena Berga was a capable accompanist. 


New York Philharmonic 


Wilhelm Furtwaengler reversed the usual program order 
at the March 13 concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra at 
the Metropolitan, starting the program with the Franck 
Symphony in D minor, and concluding with the Tschai- 
kowsky Romeo and Juliet Overture-Fantasy, and the Roman 
Carnival overture of Berlioz. The innovation proved en- 
tirely successful. The Franck opus was given in bold, 
sweeping style, with the orchestra full voiced and conclud- 
ing with a magnificent flourish, The Romeo and Juliet 
number seemed rather tame fare after this, although it was 
rendered with a rare melodic line with the savor of real 
romance. The Berlioz piece offered a lively contrast, pre- 
sented in the best of traditional style. Mr. Furtwaengler‘s 
musicianship is unerring in its keen appraisal of values even 
to the point of making a conventional program vibrate with 
new life and vitality. 


New York Symphony and Fritz Busch _ 


Fritz Busch made his American debut at Carnegie Hall 
on the afternoon of March 13, conducting the New York 
Symphony in a program consisting of Beethoven’s Leonore 
Uverture, Number 3; Reger’s variations on a theme by 
Mozart, and Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony. Mr. Busch 
proved to be a conductor of marked force, able to get out 
of his orchestra whatever effects he planned. He appears 
to be an autocrat who indicates with his vigorous arm and 
hand exactly what his desires are, and he is apparently 
always successful in attaining them in full. His beat is 
direct and expressive, and not only did the orchestra per- 
form its allotted task satisfactorily but must also have 
credit for understanding the conductor's intentions. The 
Beethoven overture was rendered in an impeccable manner, 
with great delicacy in the soft passages and a quantity of 
solidity and force in the fortes. The variations by Reger 
on the Mozart theme are an example of scholarly writing 
and extremely effective orchestration. They were evidently 
to the taste of the audience and were greatly applauded. 
Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony has become one of the 
principal war horses of our leading conductors and needs 
no comment here. Mr. Busch’s interpretation of it was im- 
passioned and forceful, and one might say, in the last 
movement brutal, which is probably exactly what Tschai- 
kowsky intended that movement to be. The concert was 
largely attended, and Mr. Busch received an enthusiastic 
reception. 


Harold Bauer 


“Clavier Music of the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries,” said 
the printed program which was distributed at the recital of 
Harold Bauer at Town Hall, March 13, and it is safe to 
say the large audience—pianists and others—heard seldom 
played music. A Merulo toccata was full of runs, trills 
and turns; a Leo aria, simple but complex in detail, was 
so much liked that it had to be repeated; and the Johann 
Kuhnau “Biblical Sonata,” in which this composer of 1700 
describes in tone David. and Goliath, and their big fight, 
had humor to our 20th century ears. “Stamping and de- 
fying, the contest of words,” (quoting program) and the 
battle itself, with a splendid upsweeping glissando, repre- 
senting the stone’s flight and thump on the giant’s forehead, 
all this seemed most humorous to the audience, especially 
the gentle German waltz which closed this tone-poem. 
Quietly refreshing was Bauer’s playing of Rameau and 
Couperin excerpts, and La Victoire closed the group, giving 
contrast. There followed a stupendous performance of Bee- 
thoven’s last sonata, full of dignity and dramatic force. 
The affectionate greeting preceding his last group showed 
what a hold this pianist has, and this doubtless stimulated 
him to special effort in the delicacy and vagueness of the 
closing Debussy pieces, all of them studies in tone-color. 
Mr. Bauer is truly one of the world’s great artists and his 
programs are always a feast for musician and music lover 
alike. 


Edwin Hughes Arouses Bridgeport Enthusiasm 


After his Feruary 28 piano recital before the Musical 
Research Club in Bridgeport, Conn., Edwin Hughes received 


the following tribute from the president of the club: “My 
dear Mr. Hughes: Words cannot adequately express our 
enthusiasm over the delightful recital you gave for the 
Musical Research Club last evening. You are the first pianist 
appearing in Bridgeport who, to my knowledge, has ever been 
_recalled for five encores. Assuring you of our sincere appre- 
ciation of your magnificent performance, believe me, Yours 
cordially, Lestre Faircuixp, President.” 

The Bridgeport Telegram wrote of the performance: 
“Edwin Hughes disclosed at once that he is a personage at 
the piano. His is the enthusiasm and dignity of both the new 
and the old schools; to this he adds technic and a delightful 
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variety of tone color. He is the ao aaa of a puissant and 
refined rhythm and he blends perfectly his shades of emotion 
and style.” 


Harold Bauer Pleases Hanover (N. H.) in 
Joint Recital 


Hanover, N. H.—Bach, Beethoven, Schumann and Grieg, 
with no one else to interrupt—the program played by Harold 
Bauer and Pablo Casals—what more could be desired? 
Certainly such a program is rare in these days of mad search 
for novelty, days in which too often the real treasures of 
our musical heritage are skipped over. At any rate, such a 
program is most refreshing and not little encouraging. 
But be it said that the greatest music demands the greatest 
interpretation, and not every artist would be able adequately 
to carry out such a program. It is also rare that two such 
artists should be able so perfectly to co-operate and comple- 
ment each other. But that again is just one more test of 
greatness and Mr. Bauer and Mr. Casals met the test to 
perfection. This mutual assistance was particularly notice- 
able in the first number; Beethoven’s Sonata in A major, 
where cello and piano were blended and interwoven skill- 
fully and surprisingly. It was here that the artists had the 
best opportunity to bring forth tone qualities of infinite 
variety, each instrument contrasting against the other in 
perfect balance and symmetry. Mr. Bauer’s piano displayed 
the usual refreshing charm of that instrument, cool and 
fluid after the warmth of strings. Of Schumann, Mr. Bauer 
played the Papillons; Romance in F and the Novellette in 
D major. In the first, the typical Schumann patterns were 
outstanding, thanks to the consummate skill with which Mr. 
Bauer rewove them, and the life that became infused into 
them. The rapid changes of mood in the Papillons, so often 
stumbling blocks to the interpreter, were for Mr. Bauer 
but aids to the clearer delineation of character. And, 
after all, that is the chief function of the performing 
artist; to take present material and reshape it into forms 
living and sympathetic to his audience. It is needless to say 
that Schumann’s Papillons lived again—and with what color 
and motion! Proof of the vast quantities of hidden meaning 
and sly nuances lying deep-woven in the fabric of music 
was shown by the revealing rendering of the Romance in 
F sharp. The fragrance of that romantic melody was ad- 
mirably set off by the more heroic Novellette in D major. 
One felt very sure of the realness of the characters in the 
story, their sharp humanness and occasional soft dreaminess, 
for weren’t they all there in the music, thrown into fine 
relief by Mr. Bauer’s touch? Mr. Bauer’s solo work ended 
with a winning Scarlatti Sonata in A, precisely the right 
thing for an encore as it caught his audience in its gaiety 
and left them with something more than a mere apprecia- 
tion—something more sympathetic and knowing. In Grieg’s 
Sonata in A minor, cello and piano again were in co-opera- 
tion, and again the contrasting qualities of the two instru- 
ments and the contrasting tempers of the two artists were 
brought out. Emotion wells up throughout this sonata, 
emotion of the sort that belies Debussy’s “pink-bon-bon- 
stuffed-with-snow” description of Grieg’s music. But it is 
safe to say that under the hands of Mr. Bauer and Mr. 
Casals no music could be a “pink-bon-bon” in the first place, 
and in the second it would be stuffed with something far 
warmer and more living than snow. W. L. N. 


Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest 


On March 12, the eleventh annual Intercollegiate Glee 
Club Contest brought thirteen colleges together at Carnegie 
Hall. Wesleyan University, which won the contest last 
year, was again accorded first honors, with Missouri second 
and Yale third. The prize song was Robert Schumann’s 
The Lotus Flower. The other colleges were Dartmouth, 
Middlebury, Fordham, Columbia, Furman, Ohio Wesleyan, 
meg ce New York University, Princeton and Penn 
»tate. 

Albert F. Pickernell, president of ‘the Intercollegiate 
Musical Council, which is sponsor for these concerts, began 
the program by explaining the system of scoring. Each 
college then sang a song of its own choice, and the final 
group consisted of college songs. At the conclusion of the 
college numbers, the University Glee Club of New York 
City, under Marshall Bartholomew, director, contributed 
two numbers—-Ward, The Pirate (English folk song), and 
Ai, Liicka, Liicka (Checo-Slovak Marching Song, arranged 
by C. M. Atherton and sung in the native tongue). The 
latter number so pleased the audience that A Toast to 
Michigan was sung as an encore. 

Dr. Walter Damrosch, in a few words, introduced the 
judges who were Olin Downes, chairman, Margarete Dessoff, 
and Dr. T. Tertius Noble. Mr. Downes, after a rather 
lengthy speech, announced the winners, and then the com- 
bined clubs, together with the University Glee Club, sang 
Kremser’s arrangement of Prayer of Thanksgiving, fol- 
lowed by the Star Spangled Banner, in which the audience 
joined. 

Following the announcement by radio and the daily news- 


“ paper reports there is little that can be added to what has 


already been said regarding the contest. Each of the clubs 
sang exceedingly well, and, as stated by Mr. Downes, in 
a number of cases there was only a fine shading of differ- 
ence between the clubs. Great enthusiasm greeted the Cali- 
fornia club upon its initial appearance, these boys having 
traveled across the country to compete in this contest. Ohio 
Wesleyan entered as the winner of the Ohio State Contest, 
Penn State as the winner of the Pennsylvania State Con- 
test, Middlebury as the winner of the New England Con- 
test, Furman as the winner of the Southern Association 
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Contest, and Missouri as the winner of the Missouri Valley 
Contest. 


There is no denying the fact that these intercollegiate 
contests are doing a tremendous amount of good and it is to 
be hoped that another year will see many newcomers added 
to the list. 


Alfred Seligsberg Creates Music Prize 


Alfred Seligsberg offers a prize of $1,000 through the 
Society of the Friends of Music for an original cantata. 
It is too late this week to give the complete rules and regu- 
lations governing the prize competition, but the following 
outline will prove of interest: 

The contest is open to anyone living in America; the 
cantata must not have been performed in whole or part; 
time of performance, between twenty and thirty minutes; 
words shall be either Latin, French, English, German or 
Italian; the cantata receiving the prize will be performed 
by the Society. 

For details, address Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, 
New York City. 


New York String Quartet Active 


The New York String Quartet is averaging three dates 
a week this month. Engagements are being fulfilled in 
New York, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Springfield, Ill.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Omaha, Neb.; Charleston, 
W. Va.; Goshen, Ind.; Granville, O.; Alton, Mo.. Scarsdale, 
N. Y., and Buffalo, N. Y. 








In Commemoration of 
BEETHOVEN 
who died March 26, 1827 


BEETHOVEN: 


Impressions of Contemporaries 
Selected, Chronologically Arranged, 
and Annotated 


By O. G. SONNECK 


A*N instantaneous success! Published only a 
few weeks ago, and already in its second 
edition. A fascinating volume of 35 intimate in- 
formal impressions of the musical Titan, from 
childhood to death, by contemporaries including 
such celebrities as Mozart, Goethe, Rossini, Weber, 
Liszt, etc. Illustrated with 16 half-ione portraits 
—from 1786 to 1827. Cloth, 8vo., 250 pp.; net $3.00 


THE RIDDLE OF THE 
IMMORTAL BELOVED 


ATEST evidence on this baffling problem. 

O. G. SONNECK the author, hints at a pos- 

sible solution and concludes that we face not one 

love-mystery, but two. An indispensable supple- 
ment to Thayer’s “Life of Beethoven.” 

Boards, 8vo.; net $1.00 


Fidelio (Opera in 2 Acts) 


New version with prefatory note and original 
recitatives by ARTUR BODANZKY. This new 
edition is now being used with great success at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Vocal score, net $2.50 


Grosse Fuge, Op. 133 


Edited and arranged for two pianos by 
HAROLD BAUER. Originally composed as 
the finale of the String Quartet in B-flat, Opus 
130. Difficulties of performance surmounted. $2.00 


Beethoven Letters in America 


Fac-similes of 35, followed by transcripts and 
translations, together with illuminating critical and 
historical commentaries by O. G. SONNECK. 

Cloth, 4to., 242 pages, price $5.00 
After May 1, 1927—$10.00. 


Musical Quarterly (April) 

This is not just a special Beethoven magazine 
number, but substantially a collection of essays 
on Beethoven from different angles. Really a 
“book” of about 180 pages for only 75 cents 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


3 East 43rd St., New York 
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TENOR 
Chicago Civic Opera 


Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeolian 
Hall, New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 











Summer Master 
Classes 


JULY 19th—AUGUST 30th 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 





SGHMITZ 


Management: BOGUE-LABERGE, Inc., 130 W. 42nd St., New York 


Colorado Springs 
Class and Private Teaching 
Piano Technic 
Interpretation 
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Poul Bai’s Popularity Increases 

Ten years have slipped away since Poul Bai, internation- 
ally celebrated baritone, stepped before an admiring public 
to make his debut in Copenhagen on February 17, 1917. 
Even then, though young in years, he was welcomed into 
the close fold of true musicians—that circle of artists to 
which a chosen few are elected. During these past years 
Bai has fulfilled and is still fulfilling the rich promise of 
high attainment.which he gave at his first appearance. Suc- 
cess has marked his work in the concert field and in teach- 
ing Jefore his advent to America, European critics set 
the stamp of their unquestionable approval on his work and 
two years in this country have firmly established him’ here 
as a musician and a singer of merit. Aside from his own 
work in concert and recital, Mr. Bai has a definite interest 
in teaching. Unusual ability to convey his knowledge and 
artistry to his students produces remarkable results in them. 
Hearing his followers one knows that Bai’s work is sin- 
cere. His students are his first consideration. He works 
with them, plans for them, inspires them, encourages them. 

Particularly indicative of this interesting artist’s high 
ideals in music are a few statements made in a casual con 
versation not long ago. Answering a very complimentary 
comment on the artistic interpretations which mark his 
work and that of his students, he said “A fine interpreta- 
tion must be the result always when the singer, placing his 
own personality in the background, seeks sincerely to make 
himself the instrument of expression through which the 








oF 
POUL BAI 


composer speaks. He should be dominated, controlled, and 
indeed, lost in blimely beautiful thoughts of the world’s 
I Ot course, in order to do this, the 
artist’s technic must be perfect—his knowledge wide.” 

At his recital at Kimball Hall, Chicago, on March 9, Mr. 
Bai was again greeted with great enthusiasm, thus proving 
anew his great popularit 








master compo 


. x . an 
Alice Gentle Scores as Tosca 
In a recent appearance with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, Alice Gentle impersonated the role of Tosca in that 


dramatic work by Puccini The Los Angeles Examiner 
said of her performance: “Before the performance of 
fosca at the Philharmonic last night, I was told that Alice 


Gentle was suffering from a severe sore throat. If her per- 
lormance was a consequence of it, I wish she could pass 
the malady along to some of our other operatic sopranos. 
She gave us the most gorgeous Tosca that I have seen 
Phe role is plausible only when it 
is suffused with passionate intensity, and sung with emo- 


since Geraldine Farrar 


tional quality of ton These Miss Gentle supplied with 
overwhelming effect. The ovation that she received at the 
end of the second act was spontaneous and frenzied. Ap- 
plause came in an avalanche from the large and delighted 
audience. Never was tribute better deserved. Even that 
hackneyed Vissi d’arte, seemingly impossible from a 
dramatic point of view, was thoroughly convincing. More 
than that, it was a fine piece of vocalism. True artist that 


she is, Miss Gentle refrained from emerging from the part 
to acknowledge the applause that followed it. Every phrase 
had the breath of emotional life There was contrast be- 
tween the playful moods of the first act and the tragedy of 
the second. Melodrama to be sure—that is what it was 
meant to be And it was the sort that sets the spinal nerves 


to tingling 
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(Continued from page 17) 

Afternoon Club of Plainfield; the Warford Quartet (Flor- 
ence Otis, soprano; Jess Chaney, contralto; William Hain, 
tenor, and Joseph Kayser, baritone), appeared at the Mozart 
Musical Morning, February 12 at the Hotel Astor. Eliza- 
beth Amsden, soprano, and Theodore Jones, tenor, were 
members..of the Grand Opera Quartet singing from station 
WABC on January 21. The Claude Warford singers pre- 
sented Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pirates from the same station 
January 16 so successfully that they were engaged for six 
more appearances. The singers include Jane Nevin, Hermine 
Schlund, Maryon Fitch, Marion Callan, William Hain, 
Joseph Kayser, Joseph Siegfried and Pierson Freeman. 

Reinald Werrenrath is making a brief trip to Florida, 
giving four concerts, one each at Sarasota, Winter Haven, 
Miami and DeLand. Mr. Werrenrath will be heard shortly 
on the Victor Hour, and will return from his Southern trip 
in time to appear at the annual dinner of the Dutch Treat 
Club in New York City on March 25. 

James Woodside, baritone, for the second time this 
season filled two engagements in New York City in one 
week—February 22, recital on the Community Concert Course 
of the Second Reformed and Morningside Presbyterian 
churches, Marcella Geon, accompanist; and February 25, a 
return engagement for the Century Theater Club at the 
Hotel Commodore, Roy Underwood, accompanist. 





THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











Vocal 
(White-Smith, New York) 


Home Sweet Home, by Sir Henry Bishop, Arranged 
by Bruno Huhn.—This familiar and long cherished re- 
frain is again brought to attention by the arrangements 
of Bruno Huhn, eminent New York musician, who has 
taken Bishop's ballad and transformed it into some in- 
teresting part songs with attractive accompaniment. He 
has arranged it as a three part song in the key of F for 
two sopranos and alto; as a four part song, in the key of 
F, for soprano, alto, tenor and bass; as a four part song 
in the key of A, for men’s voices, two tenors and two 
basses, and as a two part song in the key of F, for so- 
prano and alto. Mr. Huhn is a fine enough musician to 
have harigjonized these so that in the two part and three 
part numbers the accompaniments are embellished suffi- 
ciently to make up for the other voices which he has sup- 
plied in the four part works, in these latter ones finding 
chord accompaniments of sufficient background. 


(C. C. Birchard, Boston) 


Scandalize My Name, and I Saw De Light, negro folk 
themes arranged by Gladys Pitcher; The Cat and The 
Cat Boat, Swedish folk tunes arranged by H. W. Loomis; 
To a River by H. W. Loomis, and Sweet May by Joseph 
Barnby.—These make up the recent new series tor 
mixed voices. The first two are for soprano, alto, tenor 
and bass and are well known as solos in the literature of 
Negro spirituals. Miss Pitcher has done some clever 
harmonizing in the voices and added attractive chord 
accompaniments distinctly characteristic of this type 
of music. Mr. Loomis’ Swedish Folk Song arrangement 
is simple and clever. It is a humorous chorus, the sort 
of chorus after which one feels like hurraying. It is 
rhythmical, and an idea of the lyrics can be had from the 
first line: “A cat stood on the shore one day, Pilly willy 
winkum doo.” In his arrangement for treble voices of 
To a River, Mr. Loomis has also used the violin obligato 
as an embellishment to an already flowing melody. Ar- 
peggios dominate in the accompaniment. The range is 
medium and would serve as an excellent selection on 
school programs. 

Mr. Barnby has used the charming lyrics to Sweet 
May by Thomas Moore in a sprightly choral work for 
two soprani and alto. The harmonic progressions are 
simple, but attractive effects are offered by the staccati 
in the accompaniments. It moves rather rapidly with 
interwoven solos for each section. 


(Oliver Ditson, Boston) 


To a Surgeon, by George B. Nevin —Subjects for 
musical settings are many and varied it is true, but this 
is the first time in our recollection that this title has 
been used. Surely it is a tribute to the medical profes- 
sional set forth in a somewhat declamatory and digni- 
fied manner. The song is not difficult, the range is 
medium and the composer has used some effective chords 
as a background. It brings back to mind the days when 
the medical profession was a hallowed one and not 
merely a commercialized venture as it seems to be today 
—times when the doctor held a sacred place in the fam- 
ily circle, to whom one could turn for comfort other than 
physical. Mr. Nevin evidently has been privileged to 
know some such rare soul and has immortalized the type 
in this rare bit of musical setting. The name of Nevin 
is sufficient warrant for the use of the word “immortal- 
ized.” 


La Forge Pupil Appears at White House 

Mildred Kolb Schulze, pupil of Frank LaForge, was the 
accompanist for Walter Godaert, when the Belgian flutist ap- 
peared at the White House during February. Mrs. Schulze, 
in private recital, also played for Dimitti Smirnov, Russian 
tenor, who came over for a special performance of Pique 
Dame with the Washington Opera Company. She likewise 
was the accompanist for Donna Ortensia in several concerts. 


Managerial Office Closed 

The managerial offices of Block & Endicott in Aeolian 
Hall, whose principal attractions have been the Mordkin 
Ballet and the Ukrainian. Chorus, appear to have been 
closed some little time. At least, the door has been locked 
and earnest efforts on. the part of certain creditors and 
process-servers to locate either of the partners have so far 
been in vain 
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MILAN LUSK AND PROF. SEVCIK, 
his teacher, photographed last summer at the former's home, 
Wilmette, Ill, This month marks Prof. Sevcik's seventy- 
fifth birthday. 





Institute of Musical Art Composition Recital 


A most interesting composition recital by the Alumni of 
the Institute of Musical Art was presented on March 12 
when the audience not only packed the Institute here to its 
utmost capacity, even standing room being at a premium, 
but also showed its enthusiasm in no uncertain terms. 

The program opened with the Theme and Variations for 
String Quartet by Conrad Held, played by Fina Fidelmann, 
Denmol Di Fiore, Vladimir Selinsky and Olga Zundel; this 
was well performed but not of particular interest musically. 
More appealing indeed was the next group—three pieces for 
violin and piano: Out of the East, by William Kroll; 
Gwendolyn, by Karl Kraeuter, and Caprice Fantastique, by 
Lillian Fuchs of the Marianne Kneisel Quartet. These 
were presented by Karl Kraeuter and Louis Greenwald. Mr. 
Kraeuter’s own composition was the best by far and worthy 
of more freqlent performance. These were followed by 
Four Dances for Piano (Mazurka, Furana, Tango, and 
Americana), composed by Katharine Swift Warburg and 
played by her. All showed talent. Helen Lubarska was 
scheduled to sing three songs in Yiddish (by Nathan 
Novick) with string quartet but another took her place at 
the last moment. The three songs were called Wiegenlied, 
Herbstlied and Schalachmones. Mr. Novick is a former 
prize winner in the Stadium contests and is surely gifted. 
All three works were cleverly made and will undoubtedly 
be heard again, and ought to. 

Katherine Bacon, who is well known to New Yorkers 
having just completed the entire Beethoven sonatas in recitals 
before large and enthusiastic audiences, presented Louis 
Greenwald’s Theme and Variations for Piano, not only 
doing full justice to the composer but also displaying pianis- 
tic gifts of a decidedly high caliber. 

The program concluded with Samuel Gardner's Quintet 
in F minor played by Frank Sheridan and the Musical Art 
Quartet (Sascha Jacobsen, Louis Kaufman, Bernard Ocko, 
and Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff). This was the climax of the 
program and with such well known and sterling artists it 
could not but have been superbly played and thoroughly 
enjoyed. Mr. Gardner has written. many interesting com- 
positions, and this is well deserving of conspicuous place on 
the list of the four parts to the quintet (Prologue, La Vie; 
Capriccio; Dans la Foret, La Mort, and Epilogue). The 
second and fourth pleased most. 

This was the seventh of a recital series being given at 
the Institute, and the entire program was indeed a credit 
both to those who participated and to the Institute and its 
able instructors. 


Second Concert of the Philadelphia Society for 
Contemporary Music 

The gratifying success of the first concert by the Phila- 
delphia Society for Contemporary Music has made it neces- 
sary for the society to retain the Academy of Music Foyer 
for the second concert, on March 25. Philadelphia composers 
will be conspicuously represented on this program,—in a 
Suite for viola and piano by Isadore Freed, and a piano 
sonata by George F. Boyle. There will also be songs by 
Pizzetti and Malipiero, a composition by Eugene Goossens 
for flute, cello, and piano; and a work by Maurice Ravel 
or soprano, flute, cello, and piano. Among the soloists 
will be Isadore Freed, George F. Boyle, Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann, Henri Elkan, William Kincaid, Willem Van den 
Burg, Carence K. Bawden, and others. 


Elizabeth K. Patterson Pupils’ Recital 

The usual audience of appreciative and attentive listeners 
heard three voice pupils of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson in her 
new residence-studio, March 8. Helen Bates and Gwyneth 
Hughes sang the Tutti Fior duet (Madame Butterfly) beau- 
tifully, followed by Nelle Louise Watson, whose sweet and 
sympathetic voice and bright style won her a recall. Helen 
Bates has a beautiful soprano voice, and her singing, too, 
was encored (Negro Spiritual). Estelle Leask wrote the 
fine words of Anne Stratton’s song, My Goal, and the audi- 
ence so greatly liked Gwyneth Hughes’ singing of it that it 
was repeated: highly dramatic was her singing of The Erl 
King, and the Stratton song. Edward McArthur (Juilliard 
Scholarship) played a group of Bach and modern pieces with 
fluent technic and warmth, beside the accompaniments of the 
singers. 
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Gunn School of Music Summer Master Classes 


Gunn School of Music and Dra- 
matic Art of Chicago have been and will again be this 
summer of especial distinction. There will be a series oi 
recitals for the summer students engaging the services of 
Jeannette Vreeland, Marcian Thalberg, Amy Neill, Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, Burton Thatcher, Albert Boroff and Stuart 
Barker. The summer term of master classes begins June 
27 and ends September 1, but the engagements of the teach- 
ers vary. 

Percy Rector Stephens will hold a master class in voice 
between June 27 and July 30. Upon his departure Frantz 
Porschowsky will come to the school, where he will hold 
forth from August 1 to August 27. Albert Boroff, Burton 
Thatcher and Stuart Barker will be found at the school 
throughout the summer and regular session. They are 
leading teachers in the voice department. 

The master teachers in piano will be Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
who will be at the school throughout the summer and regu- 
lar session; Marcian Thalberg, who will begin his duties 
on June 20 ‘and close his class on July 30; Arthur Granquist 
and Theodore Militzer will be found at the school through- 
out the summer and regular session. The principal teach- 
ers of the violin department will be Amy Neill and Guy 
Herbert Woodard. 

The faculty of the Gunn School is a formidable one. 
Among the best known teachers may be mentioned Lee 
Pattison, who will be in Europe on leave of absence; Dr. 
Daniel Protheroe, who will also be in Europe this summer ; 
Albert L. Goldberg, pianist and critic; Prudence Neff, a 
young pianist of marked attainment; Haydn Owens, re- 
nowned coach, conductor of the Haydn Society, pianist and 
lecturer. In the organ department one sees such names as 
Milton Charles and Eric Delamarter, two of the best or- 
ganists in the land. In the theory and composition depart- 
ments the names of Felix Borowski and Leo Sowerby ap- 
pear. They will be in Europe during the summer but wi'l 
return in September. During their absence the school 
boasts of several excellent teachers. 

Scholarships will be awarded for the summer term and 
applicants must procure forms, fill out and return same to 
the school before June 27. The contest will be held on 
June 31. The catalogue just issued for the summer master 
classes for the Gunn School is a most complete document. 
It has been well edited by the president of the school, Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, who has been described by the late James 
Gibbon Huneker, as “a master pedagog of Chicago,” and is 
also a writer, a critic of note, a first class conductor and 
a virtuoso of the first order. 


Master Classes at the 


Proschowsky Again for MacPhail School 


Frantz Proschowsky will again teach at the MacPhail 
School of Music in Minneapolis for the summer season. 


Mr. Proschowsky has become a great favorite with vocal 
teachers and students of the northwest during the past three 
years. Arrangements have also been made for the summer 
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GLENN DILLARD GUNN, 
president of The Gunn School of 
Music and Dramatic Art, Chicago. 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY, 
(left), who will hold a master class 
there this summer, from August 1 


to 27, 
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PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
(right), who will hold a master class 


there from June 27 to July 30. 
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with George Liebling for the department of piano. Mr. 
Liebling will give his second recital in Minneapolis, March 26. 

Frederick seg will leave his studio in Carnegie 
Hall about June 1 and spend three months at the MacPhail 
School where he has developed a large following during the 
many years which he has taught in Minneapolis. 

Frank Bibb, well known vocal coach and teacher, will be 
at the school from August 15 to October 1. 

The department of Public School Music will offer a course 
of instruction according to the Giddings method. John 
Seaman Garns and Maude Moore will be in charge of the 
Dramatic Art department. Four organs are maintained for 
the benefit of students wishing to specialize in theater music. 

The MacPhail School of Music publishes a summer cata- 
logue which will be sent free to anyone upon request. 


Valeriano Makes Successful Chicago Debut 


Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, made his Chicago debut at 
Kimball Hall on March 3, and the following day the critic 
of the Chicago Herald-Examiner noted that “Mr. Valeriano 
proved himself a delightful interpreter of the songs of his 
own people. His voice is a light lyric of attractive quality, 
beautifully controlled and astonishingly facile and expres- 
sive.” And according to the Chicago Evening Post, “Mr. 
Valeriano is a singer with unusual vocal control. In some 
of the Spanish songs he did virtuoso stunts with the ease 
and grace of a coloratura soprano. In a light tone in the 
upper voice the roulades and ornamental figures were de- 
lightfully clear and sung so that they seemed an essential 
part of the song. The Granadinas of Ybarra was something 
altogether out of the ordinary and was done with an air. 
He could make a fine diminuendo in the upper voice from 
forte down to pianissimo; which is one of the tests of a 
singer’s control. He had it and could do it every time. 
The Latin songs he knew how to sing.” The critic of the 
Evening Post concluded his remarks with the statement that 
Mr. Valeriano is an interesting singer who will undoubtedly 
be heard again. 


The Triangle Club Concerts 
which has opened a bureau at 100 
Carnegie Hall under the name of Estee, Inc., announces a 
series of interesting concerts for Sunday afternoons in 
March at the quaint Triangle Theater on Seventh Avenue 
near Eleventh Street, to be presented by artists who are under 
- direction of Estee, Inc. On Sunday afternoon, March 
Anca Seidlova, a young Moravian pianist who has been a 
ot of Leos Janacek, Robert Teichmuller, and Edwin 
Hughes, began the series with a program of old and modern 
compositions. She made a debut recital in October, 1926, 


A new management, 
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Muray photo 

also known as assisting artist to Mme 
Renee Chemet. On March 27, Mme. Seidlova, with Martha 
Thompson, a young American pianist who made her de 
but with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra last year, will 
play old and new music for two pianos. March 20, Emmeline 
Maxwell, American lyric choir soprano, will offer an old 
world costumed recital with Lois Spencer at the piano, and on 
March 13, Frances Moore delivered her fascinating lecture 
on the new-old handwriting. The board of governors for 
this special series is made up of H. H. Bruenner, David 
A. Buckley, Jr., Charlotte Kendall Hull, Christian M. Laurit- 
zen, Estelle Platt, William J. Potter, Avery Strakosch, Nellie 
LaRue Thompson, and Marie Damrosch \W iechmann, with 
Emilie L. Sarter as business manager. 


Marguerite Cobbey with ‘Blesneel & Jones 


Haensel & Jones announce a new addition to their list— 
Marguerite Cobbey, coloratura soprano, who created one of 
the “surprise” sensations of the musical season in New York 
when she sang three performances of Rosina in The Barber 
of Seville with Chaliapin. According to W. J. Henderson, 
writing in the Sun of these appearances, “No young 
coloratura soprano of such excellence in the ornate items of 
opera has recently come be fore the public,” and to quote 
Olin Downes in the Times, “Her voice is the only that 
was in the picture, in the proportions, in the style, of 
Rossini’s incomparable work.” 
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one 


Ganz Leaves St. Louis Symphony 

It is reported that Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the St. 
Louis Symphony, has resigned his position, his reason being 
that the orchestra has been constantly menaced by the danger 
of lack of support. There was a apparently delay in reorgan- 
izing the orchestral society so as to furnish proper guar- 
antees of permanence. Mr. Ganz terminates his connection 
with the orchestra at the end of this season. 
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Announcement !! 


GEORGES 


BAKLANOFF 


Foremost Russian 
Baritone 


Ten Years Leading Baritone with 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 


First Transcontinental 
Concert Tour 


September, 1927—May, 1928 


“Overshadowing all else was Georges 
Baklanoff.” 
Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post. 


“There is not a moment on the stage 
when he is not dramatically signifi- 
cant.” 


Philip Hale, Boston Herald. 


“The presence of Baklanoff lends 
artistic ‘tone’ to any performance.” 
H ermanDevries,Chicago American. 


“This Russian baritone’s personality 
is one of the most alluring that has 
ever crept into the theatre.” 

Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal. 


“No matter what it is he sings he 
gives it an individual twist.” 


Karleton Hackett, Chicago Post. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
true that his small audience was thrown into ecstasies of 
delight by his technical fireworks. But unsurpassed double- 
stopping, accuracy of intonation and brilliance do not atone 
for the liberties this young violinist takes with his music, 
and when he uses Mozart’s D major concerto as a vehicle 
for the display of technical feats, completely ignoring correct 
phrasing and accents, he cannot expect to be taken seriously. 
Tartinis Devil’s Trill, and Ernst’s F-sharp minor concerto 
fared little better. Prihoda’s playing of these, as well as the 
usual small trimmings, was invariably brilliant and almost as 
invariably incorrect. 
AN ENGLISH FippLer 

A promising young English violinist who appears from 
time to time is Harold Fairhurst. The oustanding feat of 
his latest concert was his playing of an unaccompanied sonata 
by Ysaye, which the composer has dedicated to him. It con- 
sists aimost entirely of difficulties to be overcome with bril- 
liance. Fairhurst’s creditable performance of this as well 
as a concerto and sonata by Mozart and Debussy, respective- 
ly, and a group of small pieces by Ernst, Mlynarski, Mac- 
Dowell, Achron and Kreisler, show him to be an artist who 
will bear watching. 

Samuel Dushkin is another violinist who deserves atten- 
tion and whose playing, with that of his partner at the piano, 
Max Pirani, will be more fully discussed in the next London 
report. I may say here that Leopold Godowsky’s return, 
after an absence of thirteen years, was too imposing an affair 
to be dealt with in a letter that has already chronicled so 
many important events, and will therefore be likewise dis- 
cussed in the next letter, together with his second appear- 
ance. 

Before leaving the violinists mention must be made of the 
visit of Juan Manén, who was warmly received, and the 
second appearance of the famous guitarrist, Andrés Segovia, 
which aroused more enthusiasm, if possible, than the first. 

Only one cellist has been heard of late, but the quality of 
his playing more than compensated for the lack in numbers. 
It was Gaspar Cassado, the gifted young Spanish artist who 
regaled his hearers with performances of the Brahms and 
Locatelli sonatas that were as remarkable for their beautiful 
tone, and fine phrasing as for their unsurpassed—I might 
almost say unequalled—technical mastery. 

Two Lreper SINGERS 

If there has been a dearth of cellists the same cannot be 
said of singers. Elisabeth Schumann, who has won an envia- 
ble popularity here, has been heard in recital and as guest of 
the Royal Philharmonic Society. Elena Gerhardt, who is at 
present conducting an extremely popular master class, has 
appeared in two Queen’s Hall recitals and has again given 
proof of her superlative art. 

Space forbids more than a mention of the other singers, 
fine as some of them are. Tilly Koenen and Lilly Zaehner 
are among the best known, and both particularly delighted 
their public with German lieder. Mark Raphael, a serious 
young English singer of high ideals, deepened the good im- 
pression made by an earlier recital, and Ursula Greville, with 
Gibson Young, sang an interesting program of old English 
songs, the third concert of its kind this season. M. Ss. 


Elliott Schenck Both Conductor and Composer 


Elliott Schenck has already attained unusual distinction as 
conductor, lecturer and composer. Recalling some of the 
principal events in his interesting career, one finds that 
he has successfully held the important positions of conductor 


of the Damrosch Opera Company, Savage English Grand 
Opera Company, New York Symphony Orchestra (sum- 
mer concerts), Albany Musical Festivals, Schubert Glee 
Club, Elliott Schenck Orchestra, and as chorus master of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, etc. Among the works 
conducted by him are: Parsifal, Die Walkiire, Lohengrin, 
Tannhauser, Carmen, Faust, Romeo and Juliet, Elijah, The 
Messiah, etc., as well as the regular symphonic repertory. 
Schenck’s Wagner lecture-recitals have been mentioned so 
many times recently in the Musica Courter that further 
comment is unnecessary. 

His compositions for piano have been played by Josef 
Hofmann and others; his first sonata for. violin and piano 
by the late Franz Kneisel, Adamowski, and others, while 
his first string quartet received its initial hearing at a con- 
cert of the Bohemians (The Musicians’ Club). The sym- 
phony orchestras of New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Omaha, and other cities are fea- 
turing his compositions. 

In the near future his Five Pastels will be heard in 
Chicago under Stock; In a Withered Garden, in Kansas 
City and Minneapolis; The Arrow Maker (overture on 
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Indian themes), in New York, and The Tempest (a’ suite 
in four movements), in New Jersey. Mr. Schenck .has 
conducted his compositions for orchestra both in Berlin and 
Dresden, Germany, as well as in this country. 

The accompanying caricature of Elliott Schenck was made 
by his friend, Oliver Herford. 


Heger on Tour 


VienNNA.—Robert Heger, gifted conductor of the Vienna 
Staatsoper, is rapidly increasing the radius of his profes- 
sional activities. In addition to his extensive operatic duties 
in Vienna, he is now conductor of the Vienna Tonkinstler 
concerts and professor for conducting at the State Academy 
of Music, Vienna, and will take sole charge next season of 
the Gesellschaft den Musikfreunde’s orchestral and choral 
concerts. Quite recently Heger has made his orchestral 
début at Budapest and was acclaimed there as one of the 
finest conductors that have ever visited the Hungarian capital. 
At Berlin, Robert Heger has lately appeared as conductor of 
a chamber concert, with Ruzena Herlinger, Viennese so- 
prano, as soloist. In speaking of this important concert, the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung refers to Heger as “a maryel- 
ous musician and cultivated conductor,” and Rudolf Kastner, 
in the Morgenpost, calls him “a master of style and com- 
piler of unusual, interesting programs.” Robert Heger’s 
Vienna performance of Strauss’ Macbeth (in connection with 
the Tonkunstler’s Strauss cycle) was termed “electrifying” 
by the critic of the Wiener Zeitung, and the Wiener Neueste 
Nachrichten called Heger’s reading of Strauss’ Parergon 
(with Paul Wittgenstein at the piano) “the most masterly 
ever heard.” For this spring Heger has been re-engaged as 
German conductor for Convent Garden, London—his third 
successive season there. R. M. 


Second Concert at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 

Giuseppe Danise, baritone;~ Alberto Salvi, harpist, and 
Irma Swift, soprano, provided the program for the second 
in the series of March Musicales in the Vernon Room of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. Danise, so 
well known for his artistic singing and splendid impersona- 
tions at the Metropolitan Opera House, gave an unusually 
fine account of himself as a concert artist. He was heard 
in several operatic arias—from the Barber of Seville, Fal- 
staff and Carmen—as well as in lighter selections, such as 
songs by Pessard, Mana-Zucca and others. Mr. Danise dis- 
played a voice of beautiful quality, wide in range, and his 
diction was excellent. 

Mr. Salvi thoroughly delighted the audience with his harp 
numbers. He presented a varied -program, including pieces 
by Schuecker, Grieg-Salvi, Galilei-Resphighi, MacDowell, 
Nevin-Salvi, Zabel and one of his own compositions. This 
program, as played by Mr. Salvi, did not fail to bring to light 
the possibilities of the harp as a solo instrument, for each 
number was listened to with keen enjoyment. Mr. Salvi 
plays with dynamic variety and his technic is impeccable. 

The aria from La Traviata and songs by Veracini, Eckert 
and Terry were the numbers chosen by Irma Swift. Miss 
Swift has a fine feeling for interpretation and her coloratura 
work is facile and worthy of commendation. 

Dancing is enjoyed by the audience following these March 
Musicales at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


St. Cecilia Club Program 


Victor Harris will conduct the second concert of the St. 
Cecilia Club of women’s voices, on the evening of March 29 
in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. The program will 
include, as usual, a number of works specially composed for 
the club and will enjoy the cooperation of Emilio de Gogorza, 
baritone, and an orchestra made up of members of the New 
York Philharmonic. The program will be as follows: Victor 
Harris, Invocation to St. Cecilia; Grieg, Peer Gynt Suite 
(for both chorus and orchestra) ; Manuel de Falla, group 
of Spanish folk-songs to be sung by Mr. de Gogorza; Wag- 
ner, Traume (for chorus and orchestra): Frank Van Der 
Stucken, two a capella part-songs, Candle Light Song and 
Little Clock; Arthur Sullivan, Cachucha and Finale from 
The Gondoliers; Deems Taylor, Dramatic Cantata, The 
Highwayman (for chorus, baritone and orchestra), Cecil 
Forsyth, To America. 


Lindgren and Querze to Broadcast Over WRNY 


On March 24, Lydia Lindgren, soprano, and Raoul Querze, 
tenor, will broadcast for WRNY, each giving a group of 
songs and then joining in a duet from Il Trovatore. Mme. 
Lindgren will offer songs by Beethoven, Hahn, and an aria 
from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah, while Mr. Querze 
will give two songs by Beethoven and an aria from Boito’s 
Mefistofele. 
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THREE OF THE PRINCIPALS IN THE METROPOLITAN REVIVAL OF MIGNON 


(Left to right) Talley as Philine, Whitehill as Lothario, and Bori as Mignon. 


(Photos © White) 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Thursday, March 24, 9 to 10 p.m. 
Through 


“Radio News Magazine Station” 


“WRNY” 


Stephen Czukor 


Presents 


LYDIA LINDGREN, Soprano, Chicago Opera Co. 
RAOUL QUERZE, and Berlin 


Tenor, Moscow 
Opera Co. 
SOL GUSIKOFF, American Pianist 
GIUSEPPE ADAMI, The Crooning Violinist 
MELODY MALE QUARTETTE 


The program wili be devoted to Beethoven 
and operatic selections 


compositions 


Hardman Piano Exclusively 
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(Continued from page 5) 
score. An audience which filled the house gave frequent 
evidences of its enjoyment. 
Fivetio, Marcu 9 

The last performance for this season of Beethoven's 
Fidelio was given with the same excellent cast that has 
been associated with its revival this season. This included 
Schuetzendorf as Don Fernando, Schorr as Don Pizarro, 
Laubenthal as Florestan, Larsen-Todsen as _ Leonore, 
Bohnen as Rocco, with Editha Fleischer, George Meader, 
Max Bloch and Arnold Gabor completing the cast. The 
recitatives of this work have been composed by Artur 
Bodanzky, who again wielded the baton. The performance 
was excellent and received the approbation of a_ public 
which seemed to feel, in its spontaneous acclaim of the 
master’s work, less of a rigidity in granting him an 
acknowledgment of operatic talent. The work both of in- 
dividuals and ensemble was of outstanding merit and in- 
bued with decided color. 

SrecrrieED, Marcu 11 (MATINEE) 

Siegfried was given at the March 11 matinee before a 
very large, attentive and enthusiastic audience. The cast 
was the same as at earlier performances this season: Lauben- 
thal as Siegfried, Bloch as Mime, Schorr as The Wanderer, 
Schuetzendorf as Alberich, Wolfe as Fafner, Branzell as 
Erda, Larsen-Todsen as Bruennhilde, and Fleischer as thte 
Voice of the Forest Bird. The conductor was Bodanzky, 
who put the whole of his great technical facility into the 
work and gave it a magnificent performance. Individual 
praise of the artists seems out of place and unnecessary here, 
as it must inevitably be only a repetition of what has been 
said before. It seems only right, however, to remark that 
rarely if ever has Siegfried been given anywhere with a finer 
cast. “ Laubenthal is the most attractive of Siegfrieds. He 
makes the part live as few Siegfrieds before him have ever 
made it live. Bloch and Schorr are a rare pair of rogues 
and their scene in the second act was so full of hate that it 
was comic, as, of course, it is intended to be. Schorr’s 
beautiful voice was enjoyed in the Wotan music. Wolfe 
was a noisy though invisible dragon. The three feminine 
roles, all of them small, completed a perfect whole. 

Tue Kinc’s HencHMAN, Marcu 11 

A third performance of Deems Taylor's new opera, The 
King’s Henchman, was given by the same cast that gave 
its premiere a short time ago. It included Lawrence Tibbett 
as Eadgar, Edward Johnson as Aethelwold, Florence Easton 
as Aelfrida, Merle Alcock as Ase, William Gustafson as 
Maccus, also James Wolfe, Grace Anthony, Louise Lerch, 
Dorothea Flexer and Henriette Wakefield. As at the two 
other performances of this opera, the house was sold out 
long in advance and the audience was equally enthusiastic. 
Serafin conducted. 

PeLLEAS AND MELISANDE, Marcu 12 (MATINEE) 

Maeterlinck’s lyric drama, Pelleas et Melisande, was 
given at the matinee performance on March 12 before a 
capacity audience and with the same cast as heard _previ- 
ously, including Lucrezia Bori, Edward Johnson, Clarence 
Whitehill, Kathleen Howard, Louise Hunter, Leon Roth- 
ier and Paolo Ananian. Hasselmans conducted. 

Lucia Dt LamMMeERMooR, MarcH 12 

A more girlish Lucia than Marion Talley surely is not 
often heard, nor one whose youthful appeal is as pronounced ; 
from the moment of her entrance to the final appearance 
one continually thinks “What a young girl!” She is gradu- 
ally attaining an ease of presence altogether unusual; ease 
of vocalization she always had. For her various solo and 
ensemble responsibilities she deserves praise, for she knew 
her music and the stage-action, making her friends feel 
that she is fast developing into a reliable artist; of course 
the Saturday night throng applauded her with zest, which 
homage she received modestly. Gigli as Edgardo won re- 
newed honors, singing and acting with fervor, and getting 
due meed of applause. De Luca’s Lord Ashton was well 
carried out, his voice and presence being thoroughly in the 
picture; he, too, was vigorously applauded. Minnie Egener, 
Ezio Pinza, Alfio Tedesco and Giordano Paltrinieri filled 
other roles as before, and the audience liked the stage set- 
tings, thoroughly English. Conductor Vincenzo Bellezza 
was most vigorous and watchful, and guided everything with 
sure hand. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, Marcu 7 

An all-Wagner program was given at the Sunday night 
concert on March 7 at the Metropolitan Opera House, in 
which several of the company’s artists featured, ably accom- 
panied by the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra. The 
concert opened with an overture and aria from Die Meister- 
singer, followed by the duet from Act II of Lohengrin, 
excerpts from Siegfried, Die Walkuere, Tristan und Isolde, 


and two orchestral numbers from Parsifal and Siegfried. A 
warm ovation was give Mme. Nanny Larsen-Todsen in her 
marvelous rendition of the Prelude and Love-Death from 
Tristan und Isolde, in which she fully mastered the difficult 
dynamics of the score, and had ample opportunity to exhibit 
the power and beauty of her voice. Other artists who re- 
ceived hearty applause were Friedrich Schorr, Walther 
Kirchhoff, Rudolph Laubenthal, George Meader, and Karin 
Branzell. The orchestral numbers were a delight to listen 
to, especially the well-known Rhine Journey from Siegfried. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted. 
Sunpay Nicutr Concert, Marcu 13 

The nineteenth Sunday Night concert, on March 13, had 
Efrem Zimbalist as the visiting artist, and what a rousing 
reception the violinist received upon his appearance! His 
popularity is as great as ever. He gave a beautiful rendi- 
tion of the Tschaikowsky concerto in D major, accom- 
panied by the orchestra, later playing his arrangement of 
the fantasy on Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or. He was 
brought back to the stage numerous times to acknowledge 
the rounds of applause. 

The program opened with the Beethoven Leonore over- 
ture No. 3, by the orchestra, also heard in the adagio from 
the New World Symphony, Dvorak; La Foire de Sorot- 
schinsky, Gopak, Moussorgsky and later two Hungarian 
Dances by Brahms. Merle Alcock and Vittorio Fullin 
pleased in a duet from Aida, while Ellen Dalossy and 
Leon Rothier chose one from Mignon for their contribu- 
tion. Well sung also was the fifth act from Romeo et 
Juliette by Thalia Sabanieeva and Armand Tokatyan. 


Rosemary Sings Carmen in Concert Form 

A performance of Carmen was given in concert form at 
the Hotel Commodore on March 8, with Rosemary singing 
the role of Micaela, and that she made a charming and 
appealing village maiden was evident from the spontaneous 
applause which followed her various renditions. Rosemary 
is a coloratura soprano with a voice of very wide range, 
and not only is she capable of singing songs and arias 
requiring great facility in display passages, but she also 
is equally successful in the delineation of such roles as 
Micaela, in which portrayal on this occasion she injected 
imagination and dramatic power. She sang the difficult duet 
with Don Jose (Ulysses Lappas) with purity of voice and 
apparent ease. Her principal aria was delivered with warmth, 
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and she also scored with the audience in her ensemble num- 
bers. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 

The first concert of the March series of symphony con- 
certs under David Mannes at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art brought 9,200 listeners to the building, Saturday night, 
March 5, to hear a program centering around Cesar Franck’s 
symphony. Tschaikowsky’s Marche Slave opened the pro- 
gram. After the symphony, Chabrier’s Spanish Rhapsody 
was played, Gounod’s Hymn to St. Cecilia, Liadow’s Eight 
Russian Folk Songs and Wagner’s Prelude to The Master- 
singers. Two selections from the Carmen Suite were given 
as additional numbers, and the Gounod Hymn was repeated 
at the insistence of the huge audience. 


Impresario Bracale’s Plans 

As already announced in the Musicat Courter, Adolfo 
Bracale, impresario, with the Spanish tenor, Ipolito Lazarg 
as his star, will give an operatic season in Havana in May, 
going afterward to Mexico and Central and South America, 
as far as political conditions permit. Mr. Bracale is plan- 
ning for the fall his first tour in the United States with 
the same company. This tour will start from California 
and come East, playing in all the principal cities. It will 
be under the direction of Anthony Bagarozy, Inc. 
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She has the 
soul of a great 
artist. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Mme. Chemet, a violinist among violin- 
ists. . . . Herman Devries, Chicago Eve- 
ning American. 


Such sweep and power and lyric loveliness of tone calls only for 
superlatives. Mme. Chemet has that rare combination of swinging 
smoothness and turbulent, unreserved fire; there is lightning from under her bow, 
and in turn golden floods of the sort of music men dream of hearing—-Deems Taylor, 


New York World. 


Chickering Victor 
> : . . , . a Pe 
Piano Records This vigorous and temperamental artist has everything a violinist should have, 
sitnailibiniiiedi and tops the list of women players. Her extraordinary musical sense, her feel- 
Ric ing for rhythm, her polished style, her individuality, her wide range of 
CopleY . nae ‘ ; : , = 
v9 expression unite in making an artist of authority secure in her position— 


10 East 43rd St. : 
New York City Frank H. Warren, New York Evening World. 
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Day by day the music season is getting shorter. 
aie >~ 
Modernistic composers serve some purpose. 
ics cannot be praising music all the time. 
a 


Crit- 
Modernistic music would not be so bad, if there 
were not always people who try to explain it. 


With horror, the Musica CourRIER receives its 
office boy’s suggestion, that Erda is the champion 
wisecracker of the Ring of the Nibelungen. 

Last Monday’s New York Sun speaks of Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s: singing of the “Shadow Song” from 
“Dvorak.” A companion piece, one presumes, to the 
“Mad Scene” from “Beethoven. # 

aan 

Now that the Metropolitan and Chicago Operas 
are planning new homes, and Fortune Gallo, of San 
Carlo fame, is building his own theater in New 
York, the future of the lyric drama in America seems 
all sunshine and roses. 

iia Salton 

Paul Roes, pianist, has been forced to curtail his 
stay in America and is leaving for his home on Sat- 
urday, March 19, owing to family matters which 
demand his attention. Mr. Roes will return to 
America for further concert appearances next sea- 
son. 


to he 


It was an error to announce, as did some of the 
daily papers; that John Charles Thomas was singing 
his farewell at Aeolian Hall last week. Mr. Thomas 
is making a number of appearances in America be- 
fore his return to Brussels, where he is a member of 
the Royal Opera. 


\ntheil, who hi has just arrived in America 
with the score, or whatever it is called, of his Ballet 
Mecanique, which presumably in America means 
Mechanical Ballet, has created a sensation wherever 
he has been in Europe and is destined undoubtedly 
to create a sensation in America. He is an inoffen- 
sive loking man of twenty-five or so and looks 
younger than his age. One would never imagine to 
look at him or talk with him that he was a wild 
revolutionist. In fact there is nothing wild about 
Antheil. He is gentle, dignified and modest, and 
nothing about him gives any conception of the seeth- 
ing innovations that agitate his futuristic brain. The 


George 
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production of his Mechanical Ballet at Carnegie 
Hall next month is anticipated with interest if not 
with anxiety. 
——- 
Must the oldtime expression, 
into the discard? Does one love Satie, 
Milhaud, Schénberg, Antheil, Poulenc, 
and their kind, or only wonder at them? 
—— -.e — 
Congratulations are in order for W. L. Coghill 
and also for the John Church Company. At a recent 
meeting of that company, Mr. Coghill was re-elected 
a member of the board of directors and head of the 
publication department. He is congratulated—and 
so is the John Church Company on having in its 
employ so valuable a man. 


“music lover,” go 
Stravinsky, 
Honegger, 


News comes to the effect that Deems Taylor is to 
write a book entitled The Story of Music. There 
can be no doubt whatever as to Mr. Taylor’s ability 
to write successfully a book on any musical subject, 
but we have plenty of writers in America and very 
few composers ; and any composer who has the talent 
and technic that are Taylor’s should occupy his entire 
time in composition and not in book writing. 

ae 


A conductor new to America made his debut at 
Carnegie Hall with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra last week. His name is Fritz Bush, and that 
is a name which must already be on many tongues, 
such was the success he had at his first two concerts. 
He is a man of tremendous force, and controlled his 
orchestra with a master hand. He inspired the public 
with confidence, succeeded in all he undertook to 
accomplish, and the result was an artistic achievement 
of unusual worth. 


nk rs 

It is reported that Puccini’s opera, La Rondine—in 
other words, Le Rosignole, the same as Stravin- 
sky’s opera, or Der Schwalbe, as it was originally 
called when given in Vienna—is to be given at the 
Metropolitan next season, this being the one Puccini 
opera which has not yet been heard in America. La 
Rondine is also the only opera which Puccini wrote 
for any publisher outside of Italy. It was ordered 
by an Aystrian firm of publishers and was given, if 
memory is not at fault, with considerable success in 


Teutonic lands. It is an ste full of waltzes. 


A meeting of the Austrian and German theatrical 
unions held at Vienna has issued a manifesto which 
is a significant document. It warns all young stage 
aspirants to keep away from the theatrical profession 
which, owing to the desolate situation of the German- 
speaking theaters (comprising Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland and portions of Czechoslovakia) means 
“misery and destitution for the large portion of the 
actors-to-be.”” The Union declares that to take up the 
theatrical profession under the circumstances is 
“flippant,” and begs parents and school directors to 
warn the young generation from becoming German- 
speaking actors. 


es 
The years come and the years go but Fortune 


Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company runs on like 
Tennyson’s celebrated brook, while more recent re- 
cruits to the opera company field drop by the way- 
side. The Chaliapin Opera Company is reported to 
have lost between seventy and eighty thousand dol- 
lars on the winter’s tour. Another company is being 
sued by Titta Ruffo for the amount of a check paid 
to him which unfortunately didn’t succeed in getting 
through the bank. Still another touring company 
ended its season prematurely with, it is said, quite a 
schedule of unpaid debts. Expenses—particularly 
railroading and orchestra and chorus salaries—are 
on such a high scale nowadays that it takes extremely 
clever management to make operatic touring com- 
panies pay expenses in this country at the present 
time. 


ee 

How old fashioned the Mignon music did sound 
last week in that revival at the Metropolitan! Thomas 
had a tremendous facility for writing suave, grace- 
ful melodies, which have with few exceptions very 
little to say. It was interesting to hear Massenet 
foreshadowed, though indeed, the older man was 
more fertile with worthwhile melodic ideas than his 
successor. The resemblance in type to Gounod 
melodies was also striking, especially in view of the 
fact that the creation of the two operas was sepa- 
rated by only seven years, Faust being the older. 
There was some very beautiful singing at the Metro- 
politan and it is a work that allows every opportunity 
to the singer. The premier, unfortunately, was dis- 
turbed at various points throughout the evening by 
the most persistent claque that the Metropolitan has 
ever harbored. It was perfectly apparent, even to 
the neophyte in the audience, which artist paid for 
this claque. It has been a gradually and steadily in- 
creasing nuisance throughout the season and it is to 
be hoped that the authorities will take steps to sup- 
press it before another season comes around. 
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KLEMPERER ON 
MODERNISM 


The other day a representative of the Musical 
Courier, one who is very much interested in 
modern music, called on Otto Klemperer, who 
has similar interests, for the purpose of getting 
the noted German conductor’s opinions on the 
subject of modern music in general and some 
particular features of it. The question that has 
been agitating this writer, and a great many other 
people whose hearts and minds are open to any 
advance in music, applies itself to the matter of 
note-combinations used by some contemporary 
writers—we may call them harmonies, discords 
or dissonances. The question, simply stated, is 
this: Is it possible to call music based chiefly 
upon a non-harmonic structure music at all? 
Has such music, so called, any possible value? 
And what are the ideals of the writers of music? 

Now unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, 
some music that approaches this condition is un- 
doubtedly interesting and expressive, even to 
people raised in and enamored of old traditions. 
People who sincerely love the music of Mozart 
may also be moved by certain expressive pas- 
sages in the music of—for instance, Hindemith, 
this in spite of the fact that these very passages 
are full of what one may or must call discord 
for want of any better term. 

This was the point that the Musical Courier 
reporter placed before Mr. Klemperer, and it 
must be acknowledged that not much light was 
gained from an extended and extremely interest- 
ing talk with him. He did not seem inclined to 
express himself on the harmonic features of 
modern music. That question did not appear to 
interest him or to agitate him. The one thing 
that puzzles those who attend concerts where 
modern music is given, is the one thing that Mr. 
Klemperer seemed to have no interest in what- 
ever. That thing in its essence has been stated 
above, but it will do no harm to repeat that the 
entire question seems to resolve itself into har- 
mony versus discord. 

The professors may discuss learnedly upon 
form and instrumentation and expression of 
mood and cross rhythms and so on and so forth, 
but none of these things means anything to the 
average audience, or even, it may be added, to 
the average musician who goes to concerts sim- 
ply for pleasure. There are but two things that 
mean anything to such as these, and they are so 
alike that they might be called only one thing: 
the one is Beauty, and the other is Expressive- 
ness. Expressiveness is that quality which in- 
forms certain passages, for instance, in the work 
of the immortal Wagner in which he “expresses” 
hate, envy, anguish and other unbeautiful senti- 
ments or feelings, but, strange as it may seem, 
ugliness cannot musically be expressed by ugli- 
ness. Mere discord, although ugly, does not ex- 
press an ugly sentiment or feeling. 

Mr. Klemperer was urged to state his opinions 
upon this point and he finally said, as summing 
up his conclusions on the matter, that one must 
not consider modern music in the light of har- 
mony at all; that the only way to get any light 
on the matter and to understand it is to con- 
sider the music of the ultra-moderns as being 
a series of parallel melodies. This of course is 
nothing new. Modern music has been so ex- 
plained over and over again, but when one hears 
certain of the compositions of Schoenberg (of 
the middle period like his opus 11), or Krenek 
or Webern, or any of those who write in simi- 
lar vein, one finds harmonies being thrust upon 
the mind and the intelligence, harmonies that 
cannot be evaded. They may be combinations 
of parallel melodies, but they are harmonies 
(which term of course included discords). 

What one needs very much today is some ex- 
pression from some one who thoroughly under- 
stands the ideals of the modernists. In spite of 
all they may say, and in spite of whatever theo- 
ries they may hold, they cannot possibly be 
supermen who shut their ears and minds to all 
that has entered into the making of music in the 
past. It needs no telling to know that all of the 
music of the past from its very earliest beginnings 
was made up of two things, harmony and mel- 
ody. There is a great deal of modern music in 
which one seeks in vain any vestige of either 
harmony or melody. Yet authorities like Otto 
Klemperer insist that composers of this music 
are absolutely sincere and have the utmost faith 
in what they are writing. Will someone kindly 
explain this apparently inexplicable paradox? 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Maledictions on the F. A. Davis Company of pub- 
lishers. They have just sent us a circular asking 
for a subscription to their new health book, Old Age 
Deferred. Why pick us out? They must have been 
digging about ghoulishly in the birth records. 

nrne 


H. O. Osgood gave us two pieces of old musical 
information which were new to us. He said that 
Liszt’s familiar A flat Liebestraum was composed 
originally for baritone solo; and that Victor Her- 
bert had made a lovely orchestral transcription from 
the Liszt piano piece. There is a suggestion for bari- 
tones and conductors. 

R 

“Manager” writes: “My idea of monopoly, would 
be control of Heifetz, Kreisler, Galli-Curci, McCor- 
mack, Whiteman, Casals, Salmond, Paderewski, 
Rosenthal, Stokowski, Toscanini, and all the artists 
of the Chicago and Metropolitan Opera Houses.” 
The ambition of “Manager” is second only to his 
modesty. 

eRe 

Carl H. Tollefsen contributes this, and vouches 
for its truth: “Recently attending an exhibition of 
the ancient and honorable art of fisticuffs in the new 
Garden (which, I unblushingly admit, I enjoy more 
than some concerts) one of the preliminaries to the 
main bout was between two heavyweights who 
ambled about the ring, hanging on and wrestling 
without the semblance of a blow being struck. Soon 
the spectators who demand action voiced their dis- 
approval, and the pair were hooted for their slug- 
gishness. Finally one exasperated connoisseur 
yelled, ‘‘What are youse guys doin’ ?—taking a violin 
lesson ?” 

Mr. Tollefsen now feels the muscles of new appli- 
cants when they call. 

RR 
February 2, 192? 
Dear Variations : 

Anent the Emmas in musical history—your correspondent, 
D. H. Silvius, Jr., certainly gave us a wow of a list. But 
why go so far afield, and end on a diminished third like 
Emma Carus? 

What about our own present-day Emma Roberts, the Ken- 
tucky contralto?? According to such a critical authority as 
W. J. Henderson she is “a singer bounteously equipped in 
voice, temperament and intelligence, with a diction that 
should be the despair of many artists.” 

For justice sake, won't you please add her name to that 
long and dusty list? 

Yours for Emmas, 
Dretpa Darcourt. 
eRe 


Kansas City, Mo., February 3, 1927. 
Dear Ed. Variations 

Now that Schumann-Heink has come out and frankly 
declared her cigarette preference, I am sure most of your 
readers would like to know the following: 

Jeritza’s favorite cigar. 

Talley’s favorite bootlegger. 

Mary Lewis’ favorite barber. 

Raisa’s favorite tailor. 

Galli-Curci’s favorite Turkish bath. 

Leginska’s favorite boxing instructor. 

Perhaps it might also be a good thing to find out men’s 
preferences. 

Do you suppose you could supply the following informa- 
tion: 

John McCormack’s favorite lip stick. Furtwangler’s fav- 
orite marcel wave. Albert Coates’s favorite corsetiere. Al- 
bert Spalding’s favorite rouge. Chamlee’s favorite cold 
cream. 

And will you tell the waiting multitude that I, always par- 
tial to the home-made product, prefer Mason and Hamlin 
perfume. Cordially, 

FranK WALLER. 
nme 

The magnificent new Roxy Theatre has a set of 
chimes, with twenty-one bells. For our taste, that is 
twenty-one too many. 

nRme 

The Morning Telegraph of March 5 tells of a 
fussy patron at a restaurant who listened to the 
music for ten or fifteen minutes and then sent for 
the orchestra leader. 

“Pardon me,” said the diner, “but do you play 
anything by request?” 

“Why of course,” replied the leader, “anything.” 

“All right, then, will you please play dominoes and 
let me eat the rest of my dinner in, peace?” 

ner e 

Musical modernists are not completely happy un- 
less they can find someone to disagree with them. 

zeme*e 

“Motion Picture Moods,” is the name of a Schir- 
mer publication, which supplies music for various 
basic film scenes and plot incidents. One set of ex- 
amples in the volume, is labelled, “For Uncanny 
Situations.”” What kind of music would you suggest ? 

nee 

The most uncanny. situation we ever were in, oc- 
curred when we engaged in conversation at a musical 


reception, with a lady to whom we had not been in- 
troduced. She knew us, however. ‘What is the 
best concert you've heard this season?” asked the 
lady. “That is hard to say,” we answered, “but the 
worst one left an indelible impression.” “And which 
concert was that?” our questioner went on. “The 
recital of Miss X.” There was a choking gasp before 
the reply hurtled back, “I am Miss X.” 
nem eR 


Opera composers are missing a great chance at a 
perfect libretto, with Chicago bandits as the charac- 
ters. Think of what an ideal last act there could be, 
with everybody dead. 

x 

When George Gershwin was twelve years old, his 
mother purchased a piano, and before that time, says 
the Piano Trade Magazine, he had given not the 
slightest indication that he ever would accomplish 
anything musically. “No Gershwin ever had played 
anything except pinochle,” continues the same source 
of information, “but now, at the age of twenty-eight, 
George is rich because of that piano his mother 
bought him.” The suspicion still remains, however, 
that if other mothers tried the same experiment, their 
sons might become piano tuners. 

enerme*e 
. Cleveland, Ohio, March 7, 1927. 

Dear Variations: 

May I be permitted the thrill of exultation that was yours 
when you discovered that your definition of “lackadaisical” 
was also correct ? ; 
_ Having answered wrongly two of your questions (accord- 
ing to the list of answers) and still feeling certain that my 
answers were correct too, I am eager to call your attention 
to two cases of ambiguity in the excellent list you have pre- 

red. 
Question No. 29 asks, “In which two operas do donkeys 
appear”? This I answered (and quite correctly, I believe), 
“Pagtiacci’ and “Don Quichotte.” The answer given is 
“Pagliacci” and “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame.” 

Again, in question No. 69 you ask: “In which opera is 
there a famous drinking song known as the Brindisi”? Here 
I replied, “Cavalleria Rusticana,” which is certainly as cor- 
rect as your answer, “Lucrezia Borgia.” 

Respectfully yours, 
ELEANOR CLARAGE. 
nme 

In his address delivered at the Rochester, N. Y., 
convention of the National Association of Music 
Teachers, Alexander Russell dealt out ringing words 
of wisdom regatding many of the conditions in the 
art world of today. His speech, printed in brochure 
form, is well worth reading. Write to him, at Prince- 
ton University, where he is director of music, or at 
John Wanamaker’s, where he is concert director, 
send him a two cent stamp and a request for the 
booklet, and doubtless he would be pleased to send it 
to you. One of the passages we liked especially well, 
is this stirring bit of irony: 

Why learn the dull rules of composition when utter free- 
dom of impulse is the great thing today? Why master the 
possibilities, colors and technique of acknowledged orchestral 
instruments when you can get together a group of noisemak- 
ers of your own choice, write a score which is so big it falls 
off the conductor’s stand and conductors can be found to per- 
form it at the risk of their reputations and the public’s sanity ? 
Don’t write music. Write geometry. Set factories, not 
poetry, to music. This is the industrial age! It is more im- 
portant to achieve the first page of the newspapers than the 
first page of Bach. Music has become a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. 

nee 


Henry Ford is quoted as saying, “A million dollars 
means no more to me than an old belt.” The turn of 
phrase sounds familiar, for some ten years ago, the 
same Ford remarked (when asked to endow a certain 
musical project) “I wouldn’t give five cents for all 
the art in the world.” 

ne 

Life isn’t unbearable, after all. Comparatively few 
people asked us (after the recent John McCormack 
declaration) “Who really is the greatest living oper- 
atic tenor ?” 

em e 

A Brunswick catalogue, sent to us from Los An- 
geles by E. J. H., bears the news that Thais is an 
opera “based on the novel, ‘Anatol France,’ ” and our 
correspondent adds : ““Wasn’t Anatol naughty ?” 

eRe, 

Edwin Hughes, the pianist, tells a rather good 
drawing-room story. A wealthy hostess who had 
engaged him to appear, following her dinner party, 
walked over to the artist as he seated himself at the 
instrument, and asked: “Will you please do some 
chamber music?” Hughes answered, “I can hardly 
do that alone, madame. It requires two or more per- 
formers for chamber music.” “Well then,” the un- 
daunted lady continued, “I would like you to play 
something in C sharp minor.” Hughes says he felt 
like replying, “Maybe you would like a jazzed medley 


29 


of Rachmaninoff’s prelude, and the Moonlight Sonata 
by Beethoven.” 
nee 

Males who suffer under the newly restored fash- 
ionable custom of wearing top hats at the Opera, 
will be delighted to hear that Canon Donaldson, of 
Westminster, England, describes the high silk head- 
covering, as a “vicious, vile symbol of the ungodly 
Victorian.” Hat manufacturers, please notice. 

RRR 
Spring and Summer Musical Forecast : 
April 

Metropolitan Opera stars will sing their New York 
farewells, throw kisses, and promise to come back 
next season. 

Threats will spread that several out of town or- 
chestras intend to disband unless the 1927-28 guaran- 
tee fund is forthcoming promptly. 

Some minister will denounce jazz. 

Some opera singers and concert artists will sail 
for Europe. 

Critics will resume social relations 
families. 

There will be talk of improving the quality of the 
music heard over the radio. 


with their 


May 

The rest of the migratory opera singers and con- 
cert artists will sail for opera. 

Mary Garden will give out an interview in Paris, 
telling how little she weighs. 

There will be a recital in Carnegie Hall, but the 
audience will be at the ballgame. 

A singer not reengaged at the Metropolitan, will 
tell the European newspapers that America is un- 
musical. 

There will be talk of improving the quality of 
music heard over the radio. 

Some minister will denounce jazz. 

June 

There will be editorials pointing out the value of 
Stadium concerts. 

The music journals will print pictures of artists in 
costumes that suggest bathing, golf, mountain-climb- 
ing, motoring, tennis, fishing, croquet, and beanbag 
playing. 

Jeritza will have cabled differences with a rival 
prima donna at the Smyrna Opera. 

Musical conservatories will have graduation exer- 
cises and send forth battalions of dazed young musi- 
cians into a cruel world. 

Musical advertising posters on the walls of the 
Metropolitan and the concert halls will look like 
curiosities. 

‘ Musical critics who cannot leave town, will look 
their hatred. 

There will be talk of improving the quality of 
music heard over the radio. i 

Some minister will denounce jazz. 


July 

The music journals will print pictures of artists 
in costumes that suggest bathing, golf, mountain 
climbing, motoring, etc. 

American music critics attending European festi- 
vals will tell our papers that American opera and 
orchestral performances are better than those abroad. 

The Sunday rotogravure sections will show pic- 
tures of musical artists in pajamas, at Lido. 

Walter Damrosch will make a speech at a Paris 
banquet, telling how highly America regards French 
music, and ending, “It is to be hoped that the cordial 
musical relations existing between our two great 
countries, will be,” etc., etc. 

Letters will be written to the dailies complaining 
of the programs at the Stadium. 

Over 2,000,000 persons will attend a concert at the 
Hollywood Bowl. 

Postcards received in America from musicians 
touring Europe will show beer-steins and liquor- 
bottles, and bear the taunt, “Wish you were here.” 

There will be talk of improving the quality of the 
music heard over the radio. : 

Some minister will denounce jazz. 


August 

Walter Damrosch will make a speech at a London 
banquet, telling how highly America regards English 
music, and ending, “It is to be hoped,” etc. 

Walter Damrosch will make a speech at a Berlin 
banquet, telling how, etc. 

Walter Damrosch will make a speech at a Madrid 
banquet, etc. 

Music journals will print pictures of artists in 
costumes that suggest bathing, etc. 

There will be talk of improving the quality of 
music heard over the radio. ‘ 

Some minister will denounce jazz. 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 





CADMAN CLAIMS PRIORITY 
\s was stated in the Musicat Courter last week, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman wishes to claim priority 
for his idea of writing an opera on Industrial Amer- 
ica, the reason for this no doubt being the announce- 
ment through the papers that Taylor would possibly 
contemplate such a work. If Cadman deserves this 
proority the MusicaL Courter will be the first togrant 
it to-him, but it seems to us, in the first place rather 
foolish in art to care anything about such priority, 
furthermore it seems a little doubtful that Mr. 
maintain his claim. The first composer 
to contemplate writing a work concerning Industrial 
\merica was Beethoven, who had planned to write 
an opera entitled The Settlement of Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps the fact that Beethoven never wrote it would 
be something in Cadman’s favor. 
But if not im certainly in the other arts, 
\merican Industrialism has been most thoroughly 


ed. ‘There are paintings and etchings by Jonas 


Cadman cat 


Music, 


. ley 
\ Jl I 
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Brangwin and Joseph Pennell, and there have 
in the Saturday 
romance of American rail- 
shown by manufacturers of 
lustrial pursuits. As to musical 
first work that comes to mind which has 
exploited American Industrialism is the ballet by 
Ismerson Whithorne entitled Sooner or Later which 
formed several vears ago at the Grand Street 

\fterwards, Carpenter’s 
Skyscraper was given at the Metropolitan and some 
understand, Car 
penter was in no way responsible) appeared to have 
the Grand Street settings, as 
\iusicaAL CouRIER at the time. 
What we need in opera in America is not new 
for librettos but solid Americanism in the 
he man who does that will assure himself of 
an immortality that no other novelty of any kind will 
him 
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AN ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM 
Olga Warren announces an all-American program 
be given in Steinert Hall, Boston, tonight. All- 
if songs have been given before, 
and all American 
programs. This 
Francis Hopkin- 


\merican programs 
but each new attempt 1s of interest, 
must be interested in the 
includes the following names: 
son, A. Reinagle, Victor Pelissier, Chadwick, Mac- 
Dowell, Wintter Watts, Grant-Schaeffer, Frank 
Weller, Hageman, MacFadyen, J. Bertram Fox, Hil- 
| Lily Strickland and Cadman. 
fourteen composers! A very inter 
esting undertaking and the sort of thing that does 
good to the American, being far more effective than 
the “American group” that is found on so many song 
programs, where the American is swamped by the 
kuropean-—especially — the masters whose 
works hz ] 1 heard over and over again until all 
fous a ary of them leven the war 
ridden to death It is about time we 
horses of some of the (not ] 
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American writers 
i 
THE “RING” 
York Herald 
Gallman has 


In the New Tribune of February 
27, Lawrence © article : 
cerning the staging of Wagner’s Ring. Mr. Gillman 
has many informative things to say about the matter 
| he quotes with interesting comments some sug 


and 
Halsey 


an interestin: con 


made by Ricardo. It is a 
thing that 


etrective as it 


gestions strange 
staging of the Ring today is not as 

was some years ago. In the old days 
stage artists tried to do nothing but imitate nature. 
just as in those days the artists who made panoramas 
tr with such amazing success—to represent 
Nowadays stage artists appear to be dissat 


the 


strove—and 
nature 
ished with earlier efforts and, perhaps in an effort to 
| be getting farther and 
Nature, alas, has a cer- 
tain, no doubt very regretable way of remaining un 
changed vear after year, and those who try to im- 
her | ter prepare ( 


do something new, seem to be 


farther away from nature 


themselves for a 
nothing more beauti- 
iture, as Wagner well knew! 
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is, after all, 


A MISTAKE 

Hale, veteran music, brilliant 
and essayist, has been preparing the unique 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
years that the memories of younger 
generations do not go back to the time when he be- 
Yet several years ago, the directors of 
Boston Symphony Orchestra decided to have a 
that institution written, did they turn to 
not. The work was entrusted 
result was a book not only of 
negligible literary style but one full of mistakes in 
f fact. Next month the Boston organiza- 


writer on 


program books of the 
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tion is to have an official Beethoven Centennial Cele- 
bration on a large scale. Did the directors invite Mr. 
Hale to make the address? They did not. They 
sent all the way to England to summon Ernest New- 
man. We will not disparage Mr. Newman, who 
writes entertainingly enough about music, but, aside 
from Mr. Hale, we can name at least two other 
Americans whose position in the world of musicology 
is fully equal to that of Mr. Newman and who, with 
Mr. Hale, know more about Beethoven than Mr. 
Newman will ever learn if he turns out to be a cen- 
tenarian. As we have pointed out here so many 
times before, the directors of the Boston organiza- 
tion are a highly respectable band, but what they do 
not know about music would fill volumes. And now 
it becomes still more evident that their absence of 
knowledge about Beethoven would fill several more 
volumes—unless possibly the management was partly 
responsible for this faux pas. 
os 
MISREPRESENTATION 

There are in music, as in every other profession, 
men and women who use unethical methods in order 
to impress prospective clients by statements which 
often would prove erroneous if scrutinized. It seems 
quite wrong for a publication to permit advertisers 
to publish press notices without the date for the pur- 
pose of misleading readers. An artist might have 
been well liked by the press in 1900, but since then 
might have received very unfavorable comment even 
from the pen of critics who had praised that very 
same artist some twenty-six years ago. 

A Chicago critic of prominence recently came to 
the Chicago office of the MusicaL Courter and re- 
vealed the fact that a singer recently used in an ad- 
vertisement that appeared in another musical paper, 
a review which was published in a daily some seven 
years ago. “Since then,” said the critic, “the same 
singer has given a recital recently in Chicago and 
what [| wrote about that singer could not be consid- 
ered as praise, yet, imagine my astonishment when I 
saw that most of the press notices used in the ad- 
vertisement were those written some seven vears ago. 
Not only was not a line of my recent criticism used, 
but if I recollect correctly, the same artist used also 
the notices given her by another critic several years 
ago.” ; 

It is misleading for managers to read advertise- 
ments that are not complete. The date should always 
appear, as what might have been beautiful a decade 
ago, may be ugly today. There are in the musical 
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NEWS FLASHES 








Kathryne Ross Triumphs in Aida 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Italy—Kathryne Ross scored great 
(Signed) M. L. 


‘Cosenza, 
triumph in Aida at Cosenza. 








Leonora Corona at Monte Carlo 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Monte Carlo.—Leonora Corona won a tremen- 
dous success here in the title role of Tosca. The 
audience tendered her a real ovation, impressed by 
her superb voice, personal beauty, and effective 
acting. (Signed) E. 











profession many “‘has-beens” who always revert to 
the past and who try to obliterate the present. Man- 
agers throughout the country rely a great deal on 
advertising before engaging an artist that they have 
not heard. Managers must rely on the opinion of 
experts when buying talent, and if the opinion of 
those experts sells a date, those critics, who have 
made names for themselves, naturally disapprove the 
non-appearance of the date or the changing of the 
criticism in order to mislead. RENE Devries. 


HE WILL BE MISSED 

Regret will be felt in musical circles at the news 
just made public that Rudolph Ganz has resigned his 
position as conductor of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Ganz is a musician of unusual gifts 
and, given proper support, could make of any sym- 
phonic organization a permanent institution of ar- 
tistic and educational value to be compared with the 
best. Support seems to have been uncertain in St. 
Louis and it appears that Mr. Ganz has given up the 
struggle. Perhaps St. Louis will change its mind, 
and will induce Mr. Ganz to change his before the 
orchestra he has built up falls apart. 


ee 


RUMOR DENIED 
Statements from abroad that Otto H. Kahn had 
commissioned another American opera were promptly 
denied by the Metropolitan. 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











When the history of present-day musical life 
comes to be written, a golden page will be occupied 
by the string quartets. It is doubtful whether in any 
other age quartet playing reached the perfection that 
it has today. There are even signs of something like 
virtuosity in the cultivation of tone quality, finely 
calculated balance, the precision of ensemble that 
have become sine qua non of first class organizations. 

The home of quartet playing in Europe used to 
be Berlin, then Vienna. Today it seems to be Buda- 
pest. Three Hungarian quartets have been appear- 
ing in London at the same time, and there is little 
to choose between them. The Léner Quartet prob- 
ably takes the palm for tone, and personally we do 
not recall ever hearing such satisfying sonority in a 
quartet before. The Budapest Quartet has reached 
the highest state of perfection in technical polish 
and racy accentuation, and all these three vie with 
each other in the matter of interpretation and depths 
of expression. 

The presence of these organizations makes living 
in London worth while. And the best of it is that 
they all “draw,” so that their frequent return is 
assured. 

ee 2 

Indeed, the prosperity of the string quartets con- 
trast strangely with the wailings of the managers 
and concert “stars” about bad times. The impresarios 
blame the radio, the coal strike (which is ancient his- 
tory now), and what not. It doesn’t convince me. 
Can it be—can it be, I say, that the London audience 
is growing up? That it likes adult music better than 
the juvenile and the ten-cent thriller. 

* « * 

The virtuosos themselves have taken to the quartet 
concerts. Ignaz Friedman, Nicolai Orloff and Mischa 
IkIman are to be seen listening to Beethoven quartets 
again and again. Elman, especially, is a faithful 
patron. Looking over the ground for that Elman 
Quartet ? 

at fe, 

Question is, will the virtuosos (not these, of 

course, but the others) learn the lesson? Will they 


learn from the quartet that it is the music that wins? 
Will they revise their programs as though they were 


> 


actually plaving for adults: 
* * 

I had an argument with Elman about the violinist’s 
programs. I was treading on thin ice. Someone 
had written he should have played a sonata at his 
Queen’s Hall recital. ‘You fellows,” said Elman, 
“are just like the fiddlers you criticise. You have 
so much technic in putting words together that you 
lose sight of what they mean. You want me to play 
a sonata. With whom? With an accompanist? Or 
should I ask a great pianist to play a sonata with 
me and then go home? Unless we violinists play 
concertos at our recitals we are lost. I played Nar- 
dini; I played Vieuxtemps—Ysaye’s old war horse 

and I played the Chaconne. What else can I do, 
unless I play nothing but short pieces, like some vio- 
linists do?” 

. abe 

I stand corrected. So long as we have violin re- 
citals we must obviously listen to concertos with 
piano accompaniments, transcriptions, and hyphen- 
ated classics. But must we have violin recitals ?— 
and will we always have them? Pianists and violin- 
ists might as well get used to the idea that in the last 
analysis they are chamber musicians and that divided 
glory is double glory, even if divided spoils are only 
half the spoils. 

* * * 

And, speaking of the Chaconne—why the Cha- 
conne alone? Is it not the last movement of a suite? 
If a great violinist wants to make a sensation all by 
himself he might try an all-Bach program. And in 
whose hands would the feat be more astonishing 
than in Mischa Elman’s? For Mischa is a mighty 
musician before the lord. 

e *.'s 

There is still enthusiasm in this blasé age. Two 
London girls—typists—went all the way to New 
York and back for the sake of hearing Galli-Curci 
sing. It took them three years to save the necessary 
$1,000 between them. “It was well worth the 
money,” said Ida and Louise to the reporters. “We 
had a wonderful time, We heard her sing in nine 
operas and have quite made up our minds to go 
again.” CS. 
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Ovation and Flowers for Ganz at Final St. 
Louis Orchestra Concerts 


St. Louis, Mo.—At the final pair of concerts of 
the regular Symphony season Rudolph Ganz was 
given an ovation. Stage was fairly covered with 
the mass of flowers expressing the audience’s ad- 
miration and regard. Audience recalled Ganz six 
times when program ended and refused to leave 
without word from him. He expressed his thanks 
briefly and announced his resignation. Regretful 
murmurs were heard throughout the house. 


(Signed) ELSA S. KOOP. 











ROTHWELL’S LAST CONCERT 


Details of Sudden Death 
(The following report of Walter Henry Rothwell’s last 
concert with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, sent 
via air mail March 12, was received on the morning of 
March 15. Accompanying the report were the details of Mr. 
Rothwell’s untimely death as follows: “Since writing this 
letter I have had a telephone call telling me of the sudden 
death of Walter Henry Rothwell. Mr. Rothwell was in his 
car driving to the beach. He evidently felt the attack com- 
ing on for he shut off his car and coasted to the curb where 
he collapsed over his wheel. A woman driving behind him 
stopped and helped him out of his car and laid him on the 
grass where he died in about one minute.”—The Editor. ) 
Los ANGELES, CAL.—At the eleventh pair of Symphony 
concerts, Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor, presented the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in a conservative program, at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium. Though conservative, it deviated 
from the beaten path in that the chief offering, the Brahms’ 
Symphony No. 1, op. 68, was given after the intermission, 
forming the last half of the program. It is a question 
whether it is more satisfactory to give the chief number in 
the first half where those who make it a point to come late, 
disturb the continuity, or in the last half when the audi- 
ence is not so fresh to enjoy the subtleties of the Rothwell 
interpretations. This Brahms composition is more intellec- 
tual than emotional and the orchestra under Rothwell’s 
baton wove a spell of deep and thoughtful meaning into 
every phrase. Additional woodwinds and brasses added to 
the effect. The opening number, Mendelssohn’s overture 
Ruy Blas, op. 95, was played in an authoritative manner, and 
made a fine background for Wagner’s Traume, a study to 
Tristan and Isolde, which Wagner considered his most 
beautiful composition. Played with a — sensuous 
tone, each phrase finished and polished to the last degree, 
the audience was carried off its feet and a persistent de- 
mand for its repetition on Thursday night was genially 
granted by Mr. Rothwell, although the Symphony rule is 
“no encores.” The Smetana-Vitava (River Moldau), from 
his Symphonic Poem, My Fatherland, abounded in beau- 
tiful folk melodies through which the river sparkled and 
rippled in a charming manner. Unfamiliar to Los An- 
geles audiences it proved popular and a worthy composi- 
tion. oD ‘ 


Proschowsky Students in Recital 

Proschowsky, well-known vocal teacher, pre- 
sented his pupil, Doris Gubelman, soprano, in recital at his 
Riverside Drive studio, on March 8, with Ruth Emerson 
as her efficient accompanist. The program was as follows 
Spirate pur Spirate and Ah, Mai non Cessate (Donaudy), 
Il Bacio (Arditi), Shepherd! Thy demeanor Vary and My 
Lovely Celia (arranged by H. Lane Wilson), Have you seen 
but a white Lily grow (anonymous), A Pastoral—from 
Rosalinda (Veracini), Romanza—Son pochi fori—from 
L’Amico Fritz (Mascagni), Addio from Boheme and Un 
bel di Vedremo from Madame Butterfly (Puccini), My Ain 
Wee House (Munro), Bonnie Sweet Bessie (Gilbert), The 
Gap in the Hedge (E. Barnard), and Irish Love Song 
(Lang). 

Miss Gubelmann is young and very pretty and while this 
was her first public appearance she has every promise of 
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ROCHESTER AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY 
Rochester American Opera 
Abduction from the 


The 


ing Mosart’s Seraglio, the 


TO VISIT 
Company will pay its first visit to New York, appearing at the 
Marriage of Figaro, 


NEW YORK THE WEEK OF APRIL 4 
Guild Theater, and present 
all English. (1) 


(3) Vladi 


and Puccini's Madame in 
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EUROPEAN MUSIC 


to be announced. 


no German Brahms Festival this year. 
The British 


Music Society 








(Provisional List) 


Date Place tvent 
Marth Po-sl) <5 5 cssecens de Ne OD ee eer rE 3eethoven Centenary Celebrations 
fy. eee AO OES pee Hastings, Eng. ............ Music Festival (Beethoven Centenary, 
ei eb a Ee I ee Bournemouth, Eng. ....... British Music Festival 
ge re er ee German Church Music Congress 
oe Ss eee Frankfurt-a-Main ......... Reger Festival (Conductor: Clemens Kraus) 
April 28-May 22 ....... EeEUINY Sees a set ose asaes International Exhibition of Musical Art 
aR A Ae Stockholm ................5th Nordic Music Festival 
CE. ee WR ee pe aes o site ne cae ne 8 German Beethoven Festival 
fe. a SRC AA Or ey PUTIN So ca oh sey us ee Beethoven Festival (Conductor: Wilhelm Furtwangler) 
ee ee a eaeee Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) .95th Nether-Rhenish Festival (Conductor: Peter Raabe) 
ie) > Pee Crefeld, Germany .........54th German Tonkiinstlerfest (Conductor: Dr. Rudolf Siegel) 
FON Pete ei ee Son CPR eee as Swiss Tonkiinstlerfest 
See zee to. es nade a Aberystwyth (Wales) ..... Eighth Aberystwyth Festival 
June 30-July 6 ......... Frankfurt-a-Main ......... Fifth International Music Festival (I. M.) 
June 11-Aug. 28 ........ Frankfurt-a-Main ......... International Exhibition of Music in a Lite of Nations 
July (probably 7-8) ....Baden-Baden .............. German Chamber Music (formerly Donaueschingen Modern 
Chamber Music Festival ) 
July 19-Aug. 20 ...... PAVE CMM a5 ti5.i8)s ovis bles one Festival Plays (50th Jubilee) 
Jaly 26-A@e. 25. «i000. es Ob > eee oe Munich Festival Plays (Opera) 
July 30-Aug. 28 ........5 NS RESET ELE A. Salzburg Festival Plays 
Oe! PP re Holyhead, Wales ..........National Welsh Eisteddfod 
EAE oe bso ace dns oil a a Sas we ata 55 Mozart Congress (Mozarteum Conservatory ) 
CO das i re Haslemere, Eng. ........... Third Haslemere Festival of Old Music (Dolmetsch) 
een, Be eee eee AS ST Three Choirs Festival 
SR a ae SR ee a Margate Musical Festival 
tp Ae apie ais tying: Blackpool, Eng. ........... Blackpool Competition Festival 
43). * Gea A 32nd Norfolk and Norwich Triennial Festival 
A SS Se eee Eastbourne, Eng. .......... Eastbourne Music Festival 


N. B,—It is announced by the German Handel Society that the third Handel Festival will take place in Kel 
The fifteenth annual Bach Festival of the New Bach S 


Congress will probablytake place in Birmingham, date to be 














One of Norman Edward's stage settings for the Marriage of Pigaro; (2) Cecile lame Butterfly; 
mir Rosing, director and producer; (4) Eugene Goosens, conductor; (5) Mary Silveita as Susanne in the Marriage of 
F igaro. 
an eventful career. Her voice is light but of good quality. gartner is severely felt not only by the Philharmonic, but by 
Under Mr. Proschowsky’s instruction she should go far. by the entire musical fraternity of Vienna. 
One of her best offerings was Have you seen but a White 
Lily Grow. Excellent too, were her opera excerpts. Per- 
sonality is a tremendous asset to any singer, and this young 
artist has this in abundance. O D Hy T U A R. y 
Weingartner Quits Vienna Philharmonic 
ViENNA.—In a letter to the Vienna Philharmonic, Felix 
Weingartner has announced his definite intention of re WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL 
linquishing his post as conductor of that organization at the Walter Henry Rothwell died suddenly of apoplexy in 
end of the current sez ason. He will then go to Bale, Swit Los Angeles on March 13 He was born September aN 
zerland, to take up his new duties there as recently an- 1979 in | caidas. anh wecetmnd tlacaducatien a the Vicund 
nounced in these columns. The question of his successor Royal Academy, with Eysstein, Fuchs, Thuille. and 
is being widely discussed, and most likely Franz Schalk — ¢chittings Afterwards. he: acte siet ry nal 
, in chi” es ; Schilling fterwards he acted as conductor in several 
will become the permanent leader of the Philharmonic Or German cities and at the Royal Opera in Amsterdam. He 
chestra with Richard Strauss taking over a few of the was brought to America in 1903 for the English production 
season's nine concerts. The imminent loss of Felix Wein-  o¢ Parsifal and remained here for the English groduction o 
Madame Butterfly. In 1908 he became conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. When the old Los At 
F tSTIVALS IN 1927 geles Symphony Orchestra was disbanded and reorganized 
under the name of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, Mr. Roth 
well became its conductor, a position which he held cot 
tinuously until his death. One of his activities outside of 


, date 


wiety will probably take place in October. There will be 


announced later 











his Los Angeles orchestra was the production of Patterson's 





opera, The Echo, at the 1925 biennial convention of the Na 
tional Federation of Music Clubs in Portland, Ore¢ 

Mr. Rothwell was a musician of fine attainments and 
his loss will be a real blow to American music life 

JOSEF SIMON 

VitENNA.—The death of Josef Simon breaks another link 
with Vienna’s great musical past. He was the brother-in 
law of Johann Strauss and his library includes the most 
complete museum of Straussiana, comprising the original 
handwritten scores of most of Johann Strauss’ operas and 
an invaluable collection of rare portraits, MSS. and letter 
from him and other famous musicians. Simon was th 
owner of the Theater an der Wien, and one of the founders 
of the Universal Edition, Vienna, and discovered many 
famous singers. He was seventy-four years old and play 
a great role in the business life of the city up to a few 
vears ago. Brahms, Goldmark and virtually all of the “old 
guard” of Vienna’s musicians were counted among his 
friends. . = 

ROBERT FUCHS 

VieNNA.—Only three days aiter having celebrated 
eightieth birthday amid many honors, Robert Fuchs, dean 
of the Viennese musical profession, died suddenly on th 
street from heart failure, Only the preceding night } ul 
attended one of the numerous festival concerts given in henot 
of his jubilee during the last few days. A committee of th 
Schubert Bund that came to announce to Fuchs his electio 
as honorary member found him dead. Fuchs was born at 
Frauenthal, Austria, on February 15, 1847, and wrote two 
operas and many orchestral and chamber works. His con 
position pupils included the majority | pro nt 
younger Austrian composers, among 
Franz Schreker, as well as Gustay 
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Harotp SAMUEL IN BacH PROGRAM 


Cuicaco.—Following close upon his recent appearance as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Harold Sam- 
uel gave a piano-recital at the Studebaker Theater, March 
6, before a most enthusiastic audience. Devoting his pro- 
gram entirely to Bach, Mr. Samuel revealed himself an 
expert exponent of that master, putting his own intelligence 
and artistry into the numbers and observing the traditions. 
The English Suite in A minor, four from the Forty-eight 
preludes and fugues, the Partita in B flat and the Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue made up the program which was most 
enthusiastically applauded by the listeners. 

KREISLER AT OrCHESTRA HALL 

Orchestra Hall was not half large enough to accommodate 
all the Kreisler admirers for the violinist’s second recital of 
the season on March 6. 

Jowannes Fonss 1N RECITAL 

A fine basso was disclosed at the Goodman Theater, on 
March 6, in the person of Johannes Fonss, who held the 
interest of a goodly audience throughout a well arranged 
and beautifully sung program. Possessor of one of the 
finest basso voices of the day, this Danish singer proved 
himself to be a musician of first order, an intelligent artist. 
Adding to the enjoyment of the program there was Edgar 
Nelson, accompanist par excellence, at the piano. 

Wuere Are THEY? 

Recently the Musica: Courter published a letter from 
the pen of Charles E. Nixon, for many years one of the 
best known critics in Chicago, where he held conspicuously 
the post of music editor of the Daily News. Mr. Nixon, 
who has retired to Florida, asked for the whereabouts of a 
very well known musician, who recently had removed his 
activities from one school to another. This important per- 
sonage in musical Chicago is one of the very few whose 
address is not found in this paper, though his activities 
have often gained mention in these columns. 

It is a well known fact that musicians who are not 
mentioned in this letter do not amount to much in the 
musical activities of this city, as this office has made it a 
practice to mention everybody worth while. This is said 
as a matter of record for the good of the readers of the 
paper, but third-raters cannot expect to be mentioned in 
this department, as space is given to artists who appear 
before the public, private teachers as well as schools of the 
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first order, and while Chicago boasts of many schools and 
many professional musicians, only those mentioned now and 
then in this letter really have accomplished things that bring 
— to the fore. They are leaders and all the others fol- 
owers. 


Jacgues Gorpon, SoLoist, AT ORCHESTRA'S 
Tuespay CONCERT 

Jacques Gordon's brilliant performance of Chausson’s 
Poeme and Vieuxtemps’ Ballade and Polonaise added great- 
ly to the enjoyment of the Chicago Symphony’s tenth 
Tuesday concert, March 8. The concertmaster is a great 
favorite at his post, and when he relinquishes his chair to 
appear as soloist symphony habitues have reason for re- 
joicing, for Gordon is one of the finest violin artists of the 
day. The beauty of his rich, luscious tone and warm musi- 
cal feeling seem especially adapted to the Chausson Poeme 
and he played it in true virtuoso style. The Vieuxtemps 
Ballade, too, was given a spirited and scintillating rendi- 
tion. Mr. Gordon was enthusiastically applauded by the 
audience, whose warm reception was entirely warranted. 

Conductor Stock and his orchestra offered admirable 
readings of the D’Albert Improvisatore overture, Reger’s 
Romantic Suite, Casella’s La Giara Suite and the Dvorak 
Slavonic Dance, all more or less familiar numbers and 
which made for a highly enjoyable afternoon. 

ELtten KinsMAN MANNn’s Stupio TEA 

Immediately following the song recital of Geneve Cadle 
on February 28, Ellen Kinsman Mann, teacher of Miss 
Cadle, entertained for the gifted soprano at a studio tea. 
A large gathering congratulated both the recitalist and her 
prominent teacher, who has one of the largest voice classes 
in the city. Tea was served by several of Mrs. Mann's 
students and a most enjoyable hour was spent at the Mann 
Studio. 

HeRMAN Devries Puri, Wins Success In RECITAL 

Florence Genevieve Weil, professional student of Her- 
man Devries, appeared with success at the Midway Masonic 
Temple Concert Series, March 1. The soprano was en- 
thusiastically received and compelled to add several en- 
cores, among which were Ah Sweet Mystery, with special 
violin obligato, written for Miss Weil by M. Witmark & 
Sons. 

EstHer Harris’ SENSE OF Humor 

Esther Harris, directress of the Chicago College of Music, 
has a keen sense of humor. A representative of this paper 
asked her the other evening where she got the quotation she 
uses in her advertising, namely, “The College with a rep- 
utation.” “TI like that slogan; I made it myself,” she said, 
“and the quotation is my own.” Not only has Miss Harris 
a good sense of humor, but she reminds us of the man who 
was not praised, and when asked why he was blowing his 
own trumpet, he answered “since no one else does it, I do 
it myself.” 

Pout Bar's REcITAL 

The postponed recital of Poul Bai took place at Kimball 
Hall on March 9 before a large and appreciative gathering. 
The Scandinavian baritone, who is another of Chicago's 
foremost teachers who could advertise “a singer who 
teaches and a teacher who sings,” is one of the leading in- 
structors at the Bush Conservatory. Mr. Bai had built an 
interesting program, which included numbers by Stradella, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Lully, Massenet, Wagner, Heise, 
Sinding, Sjogren, Brazelton, Boyd and La Forge. Imbued 
with a voice of natural charm, Mr. Bai uses it with marked 
ability, interpreting German lieder as well as operatic ex- 
cerpts from Wagner or Massenet operas, and, having made 
a special study of Scandinavian compositions, his renditions 
of numbers by Sinding and Sjogren were especially inter- 
esting. As a compliment to the vice-president of the Bush 
Conservatory, he sang two of Brazelton’s songs—Dress, and 
Grape Harvest, the latter dedicated to Mr. Bai. Though 
the singer has a voice of ample volume, he makes his 
greatest appeal in lofty pianissimos, and by his clear diction 
and sane interpretation he won many new admirers. The 
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recitalist had the good fortune of having as accompanist 
Edgar Nelson, president of Bush Conservatory, who gave 
splendid support at the piano. 

Percy GRAINGER AT ORCHESTRA. HALL 

Percy Grainger not only knows how to play a program, 
but also how to build one that will appeal as much to the 
dilettante as to students of the piano. So unusual was his 
program that it is reproduced herewith as a model for 
others to follow: Prelude and Fugue A minor (Bach) ; 
Chorale-Prelude for organ, O Mensch, bewein dein Suende 
gross—arranged for piano by Grainger (Bach); Toccata 
in A (Pier Domenico Paradies); sonata B minor (Scar- 
latti); The Harmonious Blacksmith (Handel); sonata G 
minor (Schumann); Brahms’ ballad G minor, E flat inter- 
mezzo, G minor rhapsody, C sharp minor Intermezzo and 
E flat rhapsody, and Liszt’s Liebestraum and Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. Grainger’s art is transcendant. The 
distinguished pianist plays the classics as well as he does 
the moderns, and his own musical intelligence is imbued 
in all his interpretations. No one should take exception to 
his tempos, for though his personality is reflected in his 
playing, he, first of all, conveys the composer’s desire, and 
this is as it should be even when the pianist is such a master 
as Percy Grainger. It would be puerile to write about 
Grainger’s technic and beauty of tone, as they are only 
part of his many accomplishments, and his musical baggage 
is so complete that the evening spent at Orchestra Hall, 
March 9, was not only enjoyable but also instructive. We 
were taught how such numbers as were found an his pro- 
gram should be played, and Grainger’s interpretation of 
some of these compositions will serve as a»standard by 
which to gauge other pianists. 

GuNN ScHoo.t REcITAL 

Artist-pupils of Glen Dillard Gunn gave a program at 
Fine Arts Recital Hall, February 27, with the assistance of 
Alice Arneson, soprano; Jascha Selwitz, violinist, and Pru- 
dence Neff, pianist of the faculty. Those participating, to 
the enjoyment of the listeners and to the credit of the 
Gunn School of Music, were Sylvia Olmstead in two Brahms 
numbers; Grace Nelson, in two Chopin etudes; Laura 
Gough, in two Liszt selections; Sara Levee in three 
Chopin compositions; Howard Bartle in works by De- 
bussy and Frank Bridge, and Bissel Padgett, who closed 
the program with a group by Ravel and Liszt. Each re- 
flected the excellent training received from Glenn Dillard 
Gunn. Miss Arneson’s contribution was an aria from Mo- 
zart’s I1 Re Pastore and Mr. Selwitz rendered the difficult 
Ravel Rhapsodie de Concert Tzigane, with Prudence Neff 
at the piano. 

FREDERICA GERHARDT DOWNING IN FLORIDA 

The popular Chicago contralto, Frederica Gerhardt Down- 
ing, is making a short concert tour through Florida. She 
will return next week to resume her classes at Bush Con- 
servatory. 

JEANNETTE DurNo Pupits At Lyon & HeAty HALL 

The program during the week of February 28 in the 
Lyon & Healy Artist Series was given by Olga Sandor, 
pianist, artist-pupil of Jeannette Durno. Miss Sandor is a 
well equipped young pianist and her training has been 
along the right lines, for not only are her renditions ex- 
cellent technically, but musically as well. Her playing is 
smooth, well thought out and intelligent. Her rendition 
of the Liszt Nocturne (Venice and Naples), Griffes’ Night 
Winds, Seeboeck’s Minuet in the Old Style and Chopin’s 
C sharp minor nocturne, Revolutionary etude and_bar- 
carolle, was that of a professional musician, thoroughly 
schooled in the art of piano playing. She also played 
two other groups, but these were not heard. Miss Sandor 
scored heavily with the listeners and justly so, for she is 
a fine, young pianist with a message to deliver. 

On March 3, Hilda Eppstein, another Durno exponent, 
substituted for Miss Sandor, who gave a piano recital 
elsewhere on that day. In the Beethoven D minor Sonata, 
two Chopin numbers, two Brahms numbers, Mrs. A 
Beach’s Gavotte, Henry Hadley’s Scherzino, the G major 
prelude of Rachmaninoff and De Falla’s Ritual Fire Dance, 
Miss Eppstein proved a very gifted pianist. Her playing 
is characterized by good style, fine tone, musicianship and 
apparent ease. She, too, was well liked. 

Mrs. HerMAN Devries’ Puptt WINS Press PRAISE 

Emma Freericks, a talented young soprano who hails 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, made her debut in recital at Kim- 
ball Hall, Chicago, February 24. The program, built by 
that remarkable program maker, Mrs. Herman Devries, 
Chicago teacher of Miss Freericks, was so successful that 
the young artist added something like six encores before 
the evening was over. 

The following excerpts are culled from opinions of Chi- 
cago critics: Edward Moore of the Tribune said that 
“Emma Freericks, a newcomer in the musical field, gave 
a song recital at Kimball Hall last night, displaying a so- 
prano voice that would seem destined, with good luck, to 
become one of the future joys of the concert field” : Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, in the Herald and Examiner, stated: “Emma 
Fredericks, soprano, made her debut last night in a recital 
in Kimball Hall, displaying a real talent for public work 
despite her youth and consequent immaturity. wo 
study has been earnest and wisely guided” ; Karleton Hack- 
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ett (Evening Post) commented: “A young singer is Miss 
Emma Freericks, with a light voice of pleasing quality, 
though not yet fully matured. She has the instinct for tell- 
ing the story of a sing, and made The Tryst of Sibelius 
effective. . The words came out last evening clearly, 
and had meaning. . . . When she sings softly as in’ the 
Lockung of Dessauer, the tone is smoothly sustained. . . . 
A young singer of promise’; Herman Devries (Evening 
American) wrote that, “At Kimball Hall an interesting 
young soprano, Emma Freericks, made her first public ap- 
pearance. . . . Here is excellent material, a voice that has 
range, color and dramatic possibilities. . The medium 
is warm and expressive, the high notes ring, the mezza- 
voce is appealingly soft and caressing. Besides she 
has learned to tell a story, and what is more important, to 
make the public enjoy it;” the report of Eugene Stinson 
in the Evening Journal was to the effect that “Emma Free- 
ricks, the young Chicago soprano who delighted her first 
audience last night at Kimball Hall, is not yet in complete 
mastery of the fine voice which she even now uses with 
much mature effect, but she is highly gifted, has a radiant 
personality, and is evidently headed toward success. : 
Program included one pleasant song, both the words and 
music of which were written by the recitalist.” 


Heizer Music Scuoot ITEMS 


Joan Pettet Boyd and Myrna McComas, two talented 
piano pupils of Mrs. Frederick Heizer of the Heizer Music 
School, Sioux City (la.), recently appeared before the 
Woman's Club of that city, playing the Bach-Bauer Fugue 
in A minor for two pianos, Variations on a Theme by Bee- 
thoven-Saint-Saéns, and Airs Bohemiennes by Pirani. Their 
ensemble was remarkably good. The same two performers 
gave a similar program before the MacDowell Club, Decem- 
ber 5, 1926, at the Heizer Music School. 

Another pupil of Mrs. Heizer to receive high honors is 
Sara Weiner. Dr. P. G. Clapp, director of music at Iowa 
University, has placed Miss Weiner, a gold medal pupil of 
Mrs. Heizer, in the senior group of students at the uni- 
versity. Miss Weiner has just completed her freshman 
year in the Liberal Arts and is the youngest student in the 
musical group. 

Mrs. Frederick Heizer, chairman of the artist program 
for the Towa Music Teachers’ Association, which met in 
Ames March 2, 3 and 4, arranged the following program 
for March 3, given by Iowa artists, members of the associa- 
tion. Address—Beethoven Centenary, Dr. A. Rommel, Mt. 
Pleasant, honorary president of the association; sonata for 
violin and piano, A minor (Beethoven), Frank Estes 
Kendrie and Phillip Greeley Clapp; Adelaide (Beethoven), 
Holmes Cowper; string quartet, op. 18, No. 6 (Beethoven), 
Grinnell String Quartet; duets, De L’Oasis from Massenet’s 
Thais and La ci darem la mano from Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, Mr. and Mrs. Willis Fleetwood; Suite for two 
pianos from Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s From an Ancient Cabin, 
Lorraine Wood and Stella Reding-Myser ; a group of songs 
by Handel, Shaw, Deems Taylor and Tosti, Ethel Baker- 
Waterman; Scene III, from Samson and Delilah, Holmes 
Cowper and Genevieve Wheat Ball, and a group of seven 
songs, sung by an a capella choir under the direction of 
Oscar Lyders. 


Success ror GLENN DILLARD GUNN STUDENT 


_ Saul Dorfman, fourteen-year-old pupil of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, appeared as_ soloist with the Civic Orchestra of 
Chicago, February 27, at Orchestra Hall, Eric Delamarter, 
conducting. Young Dorfman substituted for another soloist 
at a week’s notice, repeating a concerto which he had played 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra last summer in 
Ravinia. The newspapers of Chicago commented on his 
entirely successful appearance as follows: 

“Saul Dorfman’s playing of the second and third parts of the Mozart 
piano concerto in D major at Orchestra Hall yesterday afternoon had 
a purity and balance of tone which spoke eloquently of an inner sense 
of music which he may not yet be old enough to recognize as such, 
and which he has under admirable control. His sense of rhythm, 
pattern and the important thing in a phrase make him as good an 
ensemble player as he must be a soloist.” (Chicago Journal.) 

“Saul Deviance, the soloist, is a boy, seemingly about fourteen 
years old, and certainly with a pronounced talent for the piano. In 
Mozart’s concerto in D he displayed a fine sense of the tonal 
capabilities of the piano, a smooth performance and a good idea 
of what Mozart had in mind in writing that kind of music.” (Trib- 


une). 

“Young Dorfman played very well. He had understanding of the 
music, and brought it all out cleanly with good tone and with the clean 
technic essential. It was rhythmical playing-and with variety of 
coloring to following the changing moods of the music. A talented 
veg | player and cordially applauded by the public.” (Chicago Even- 
in, ‘ost. 

Se saul Dict: fourteen year-old pianist, in the Mozart D major 
concerto showed beautifully developed digital dexterity and a real gift 
for public address. Young Dorfman was obliged to respond to an 
encore, adding a bouree of Bach in the Saint-Saens arrangement.” 
(Herald Examiner.) ; ¢ a ee 

“Displayed a smooth, facile technical equipment, a discrimination in 
tone shading and musical intuition.” (Daily News.) _ : 

“Saul Dorfman handled the Mozart concerto in D major with pro- 
fessional technical surety. He has ten lively, well trained fingers, 
besides a tone that adopts itself with grace to the tender poetic 
charm of the larghetto movement as it lent spirit to the allegro. . . . 
He has been exceedingly well taught.’—(American.) 


CaTHRYNE Biy UtescuH IN ConsTANT DEMAND 

Recent appearances of Cathryne Bly Utesch, gifted Chi- 
cago soprano, include the following: January 30, Twilight 
Musicale, Edgewater Beach Hotel; 31, musicale, Jordan & 
Company, realtors; February 3, Radio Station WEBH with 
Chicago Concert Company; 5, concert, West Side Masonic 
Temple; 8, reception to Mrs. A. Klontz, Morgan Park; 
9, Ogden Park Chapter, O. E. S.; 10, costume recital, Drexel 
Park Presbyterian Church; 12, Hotel Sherman, Curlers’ 
Club; 13, soloist with Allerton Glee Club; 15, concert, Chi- 
cago Home for Incurables; 17, West Englewood Lions 
Club; 19, Southmoor Hotel; 20. soloist for the Choir Direc- 
tors Guild; 22, reception to Alderman Govier. 


FEDERATION OF Women’s CLuss CONCERT 


Though spring does not officially begin until the twenty- 


first of this month, the advertised “spring concert” by the 
music department of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs took place at Orchestra Hall, March 11. A goodly 
gathering was on hand notwithstanding the bad weather, 
which probably was also responsible for the loss of voice of 
Mrs. Walter W. Seymour, president of the Illinois Federa- 
tion, who, it was announced on the program, would greet 
the audience, but was unable to do so. After the singing 
of Chamberlain’s Illinois by a chorus of 350 women’s voices, 
the choristers rendered Harriet Ware’s Dance of the Roma- 
ika, Lorena Beresford’s Indian Serenade and Buenta Carter’s 
Vesper Song. The chorus, which has been well trained, sang 
with much bravura, tonal beauty, and if here and there a 
few choristers lagged behind the others, while some of the 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ladies’ attacks were more sudden than expected by their able 
director, Henrietta Jackson, those musical errors may well 
be overlooked for the many good qualities of the huge choir. 
One of the soloists of the evening, Sophie Brandt, was heard 
in Cadman’s Spring Song of the Robin Woman from Shane- 
wis. The singer makes her appeal principally through the 
manner in which she projects the words, and her English 
enunciation could be taken as a model for others to follow. 


The main feature of the evening was the appearance of 
the Chicago Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Elena Moneak. The orchestra is composed solely of women, 
as its name indicates, and the brasses are mellow and the 
reeds as fine as the strings. It is an orchestra that will de- 
velop under the guidance of its gifted leader. The orchestra 
was heard in Henry Hadley’s Angelus from the Third Sym- 
phony and MacDowell’s Will 0’ the Wisp. The All-Ameri- 
can composers’ program was a huge success not only for the 
manner in which it was presented by the orchestra, soloists 
and conductors, but also for the compositions performed 
during the evening. 

JEANNETTE DurNo Pupit 1In DEMAND 

Hilda Eppstein, young pianist, who substituted for Olga 
Sandor in the Lyon & Healy artist series on March 3, ap- 
peared on the all-American program presented by Grace 
Brune Marcusson on March 6, and has been engaged to give 
a recital in Gloversville (N. Y.), on March 27. Miss Epp- 
stein is in the second season of her study with Jeannette 
Durno, and was trained for several years previous by an- 
other Durno student, Daisy Waller-Stephen. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The American Conservatory presents a radio program each 
week over WGN, Chicago Tribune station. Gladys Pugh, 
soprano, will give the program for March 20 from five to 
five-thirty. 

Oscar Saenger, world renowned voice teacher, will conduct 
a master class at the American Conservatory this summer 
from June 27 to July 30. Mr. Saenger will award two free 
scholarships for exceptional voices (one male and one 
female), each scholarship to include two private lessons 
weekly with Mr. Saenger. To further the cause of Ameri- 
can opera in English, he will also offer a scholarship in his 
opera ¢lass to be given to five different voices—soprano, 
contralto, tenor, baritone and bass. 

Ethel Flentye, pianist, artist-student of Heniot Levy, won 
first place in the annual contest conducted by the State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs on March 2. 


Gorpon CAMPBELL’s TRANSCRIPTION OF BACH 
Gordon Campbell’s transcription of the Bach prelude No. 
8 from The Well-Tempered Clavichord, was played by Amy 
Neill, Chicago violinist, at her Blackstone Theater recital on 
March 6, and met with considerable success. 


SymMPHONY’s FripaAy-SaturpAY CONCERT 


Three novelties, as far as Chicago is concerned, were served 
the habitues of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra's regular 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night concerts of March 11 
and 12. Florent Schmitt’s Camp of Pompey from his Antony 
and Cleopatra opened the program noisily and was followed 
by another novelty—Miaskowsky’s Symphony No. 6 in E 
flat minor. The symphony has all the savor of bolshevik 
Russia, even though some of the themes are borrowed from 
French revolutionary songs. Miaskowsky’s music is color- 
ful at times inspired, its atmosphere revealing the gloom 
of the country in which it was written, yet sufficiently drama- 
tic and buoyant to quicken the pulse; its reception indicates 
that the work will remain in the repertory of the orchestra, 
which, by the way, gave a superb rendition of the novelty 
under Frederick Stock’s direction. The third novelty, 
Howard Hanson’s symphonic poem, Pan and the Priest, 
directed by the young and erudite American composer and 
head of the Eastman School of Music of Rochester, is an- 
other work that pulsates with the energy of youth and the 
knowledge of the musician. The poem is well orchestrated ; 
it vibrates with temperament and its idiom is of the modern 
school, though discordances are few and the tonality vocifer- 
ous, Hanson calling for all the instruments of the orchestra 
with the addition of pianoforte, bells and other percussion in- 
struments. The composer, who directed with force, was 
recalled several times to the stage to acknowledge the gener- 
ous applause of his auditors. Glazounoff’s finale from Ruses 
d'Amour was probably the most enjoyable symphonic num- 
ber of the concert. 

The soloist of the day, Sigrid Onegin, sang with orchestra 
accompaniment Andromache’s Lament from Bruch’s Achilles 
and two songs by Schumann and two by Brahms. Mme. 
Onegin has a glorious voice, voluminous, equal to all de- 
mands made by the composers whose songs she so well inter- 
preted, and though here and there she strained her organ 
beyond its limitations, especially in the upper range, where 
her tones were somewhat tight, she nevertheless proved one 
of the happiest soloists that has graced the stage of Orches- 
tra Hall with our orchestra. To report her appearance 
truthfully, one must add that her success was emphatic and 
justly deserved, as besides her gorgeous voice she has also 
the mentality of a first class musician even if she committed 
a slight musical error by coming in one bar too late in the 
Brahms Von ewiger Liebe. 


Busu Conservatory Nores 


Competitions for the Bush Conservatory students who are 
trying out for an appearance with the Bush Conservatory 
Symphony Orchestra will take place on the following dates: 
Wednesday evening, April 6 at 8:15, contest for violin stu- 
dents; Thursday evening, April 7, at 8:15, contest for piano 
students, and Friday evening, April 8, at the same hour, 
contest for vocal students. The competitions will take place 
in the Recital Hall of the Conservatory and the public is 
invited to attend. Judges selected from musicians outside 
the Bush Conservatory faculty will hear the contestants and 
decide upon the relative merit of their work. 

Lillian Latchaw, soprano, gave a program on March 12 
for the Free Mission Swedish Church at Rockford (IIL). 
Bernard Helfrich, of the piano department, has been engaged 
as accompanist for Cecile Arden, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, for a month’s concert tour of the Coast. 
Poul Bai, baritone, will give a song recital over WMAQ 
on April 5; he will sing at a banquet given by St. Mary 
of Nazareth Hospital on the occasion of the silver anniver- 
sary of the hospital on March 20. .Evelyn Anderson, pianist, 
student of Mme. Ella Spravka, played at a Swedish dinner 
at Field House, March 8; Miss Anderson also gave a radio 
program over WQJ on March 11. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PuitAveLtpHia, Pa.—The special feature of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra concerts on March 4 and 5 was the Concertino 
fer violin, cello, horn, harp, octavina, guitar and orchestra, 
ased on quarter, eighth and sixteenth tones, by Julian Car- 
rillo, Mexican composer. Before the performance of this 
k, Dr. Stokowski explained briefly something of this 
ial subdivision of t and had them demonstrated 
the octavina, guitarre, horn and harp. He also said 
Mr. Carrillo presented this only as an experiment. 

playing the instruments were Mme. Emil Mix, 

Lacien Kirsch, cello; Lucino Nava, horn; Beatrice 

r, harp; Emil Mix, octavina, and Genera Nava, guitar. 

1ovements of the Concertino were played and proved 
interesting and not unlikable. One can readily believe 
after the modern ear becomes accustomed to the un- 
sounds, it may even enjoy them. It certainly was an 
xperiment worth trying and the audience seemed to appre 
ciate the privilege of hearing it. Mr. Carrillo received 

iearted applause when Dr. Stokowski brought him 
n the stage. The opening number, Passacaglia, by Web- 

(a modern disciple of Schonberg) was unusual 

interesting. The two final numbers, Debussy’s 
yres-midi d’un Faune and Wagner's overture and 
Music from Tannhaeuser, old friends and 
ithy enjoyed 
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was lost in content, construction or change in tenal quality 
in the different voices, as one seemed to hear the effect pro- 
duced as when an organist changes the stops. Both of his 
own compositions were interesting and pleasing—both mod- 
ern in harmonization, with a tendency to polytonic treat- 
ment. Neither has yet been published. The I! Giorno, in 
four parts, was played without pause—a beautiful composi- 
tion, impressionistic in style and in the nature of program 
music, as was also his second composition, also in four 
movements, which preceded the closing group. Chopin's 
Preludes (three in number), three Nocturnes and the Ball- 
ade with another Prelude as an encore to the success he 
scored with his audience. 

A program of rare beauty and balance was presentde by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, ‘under Leopold Stokowski, on 
February 18 and 19. On Saturday evening, February 19, in 
spite of the furious storm, almost every seat in the Academy 
was filled and judging from the many expressions of delight 
overheard after the concert there was no one who did not 
feel amply repaid for braving the elements. Both conductor 
and orchestra seemed to be in finest fettle, interpreting and 
playing the varied numbers with a finesse surpassing even 
their usual excellent work. The program opened with Han- 
del’s overture in D minor, followed by the Water Music by 
the same composer. Two numbers by Bach came next, the 
first, the exquisite Choralvorspiel, Ich ruf’ zu dir, Herr Jesu 
Christ, orchestrated by Dr. Stokowski, as was also the tre- 
mendous toccata and fugue in D minor which compels one 
“o sit in tense attention to its mighty message. The applause 
bespoke the audience’s enjoyment of these works. Follow- 
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ing the intermission, a superb interpretation and rendition of 
the two well known Debussy Nocturnes (Nuages and Fetes) 
was given. Ravel’s stirring Rapsodie Espagnole closed this 
brilliant concert in a clever way. 

At the concert of The Chamber Music Association on 
February 20, a large audience welcomed The London String 
Quartet despite the unusual storm. This is one of the most 
distinguished bodies now before the musical public and the 
readings they gave at this time warrant the continued main- 
tenance of that high standard of excellence which has placed 
them there. The personnel consists of James Levey, first 
violin; Thomas Petre, second violin; H. Waldo Warner, 
viola, and Warwick Evans, cellist, but on account of the 
illness of Mr. Evans, Horace Britt filled the place most 
ably, specially distinguishing himself in the Scottish Lament 
by J. B. McEwen in which the tone quality was most beauti- 
ful and the blending in this case about perfect. Mozart's 
C major quartet opened the program, being well interpreted, 
attaining in places tone and voices of almost celestial beauty. 
[he superbly rendered quartet in F minor by Beethoven, 
which brought the delightful hour to a close, achieved great 
heights. The Scottish Lament mentioned above and Scherzo 
by Waldo Warner formed the strongly contrasted intermezzi 
between the two great quartets. This Scherzo is a very 
well written composition. Oriental in rhythm and color, 
inclining toward the modern style in harmonic treatment. 
It was splendidly played, receiving enthusiastic applause 
and a recall for Mr. Warner. 

The Penn Athletic Club Musical Association, February 
21, listened delightedly to the program presented by the 
Hungarian violinist, Joseph Szigeti who, in lyric voice of 
remarkable beauty and clearness, makes his instrument sing 
as one might expect the old Italian masters to have done, 
calming unrest by the divine and uplifting tonal beauty. 
With a program including Sonata in G major by Tartini, a 
group by Veracini, Exaudet and Tartini-Kreisler, Sonatina 
in D major for violin and piano by Schubert, and another 
group composed of numbers by Kreisler and Hubay, he kept 
his audience pleased to the point of hearty applause, re 
peating Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois and giving not a few 
encores, among them a Cuban Dance by Milhaud and a 
Partita by Bach. 

The Philadelphia Music Club observed Washington’s Birth 
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day with a splendid concert of straight “music for music’s 
sake,” minus any of the frills which are apparently needed 
many times to interest those who are less musically inclined. 
3e it said to the club’s credit that there was a good- sized 
audience too. Mrs. Watrous opened the program with a 
short but clever speech, after which she introduced Dr. 
Wilkie who spoke briefly regarding Washington, and then 
led the audience in the singing of America and The Star 
Spangled Banner. The following club members supplied 
the program: Eloise G. Roberts, pianist; Emilie L. Buckley, 
contralto; Caroline Fox, violinist; Edna Moore Greulich, 
soprano; Margaret MacDowell Coddington, pianist; Laura 
T. Bast, contralto; Blanche V. Hubbard, harpist; Ernestine 
3acon, soprano, and the following fine accompanists: Ruth 
3uroughs, Helen Boothroyd Buckley, Grace Ackroyd Rowe 


and Loretta Kerk. M. M. C. 


RIGOLETTO EXCELLENTLY 


GIVEN IN WASHINGTON 


Melius, Thomas, Doe and Errolle Score Success—Bimboni 
Conducts 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Drawing the largest audience of any 
opera given here since its own staging of Faust several years 
ago, the Washington Opera Company's performance of 
Rigoletto at the Auditorium, March 5, completed the local 
season in an eminently satisfactory fashion. Unquestionably 
the return of Luella Melius and the presence of John Charles 
Thomas brightened the attraction immensely but in any event 
the gathering was huge and the enthusiasm unlimited. 

The principal role was taken by Mr. Thomas, whose second 
American operatic appearance occurred at this time.  Inci- 
dently, the baritone made his debut as a singer of roles with 
the company two or three years ago when he offered a de- 
lightful performance as Amonasro in Verdi's Aida. Mr 
Thomas is a splendid vocalist. His ability to portray char- 
acters is definitely of prime caliber. His interpretation of 
the famous hunchback role was an excellent delineation, in- 
dicating that he has worked assiduously to achieve the best. 
There were plenty of recalls, and at the close of the second 
act, when the audience finally drew him before the curtain 
alone, he received an extended expression of appreciation 
from those attending. 

A brilliant and charming Gilda was Luella Melius. 
only vocalized the part but looked it. Those 
Lakme got the same thrill from her clean cut trills and 
staccati as before, while the newcomers were treated to a 
genuine surprise as was evidenced by the many words of 
approval heard between the acts. Mme. Melius gave a moving 
demonstration of what perfect singing should "be. indicating 
also to what — heights an American can rise. It is 
genuine joy to listen to this soprano for she has so much 
to commend ae. She omits nothing because it happens to be 
difficult. In fact she increases the difficulties by adding most 
intricate cadenzas to her ad libitum passages. Finally, there 
is back of everything else a smooth voice, soft, flexible in 
nature, and enchanting in its legato. Mme. Melius is indeed 
the most amazing and at the same time one of the most 
satisfying artists to come to Washington in a considerable 
period of years. 

Ralph Errolle was cast as the Duke and brought to the 
part freshness, youth and plenty of spirit. He added to his 
number of admirers with his characteristic singing and 
should do well in other parts with the company. 

It is regrettable that Doris Doe, by virtue of her part of 
Maddalena, was limited to such a short time before the audi- 
ence. She was most assuring in the role, sang with discrim- 
ination and was. a decided asset to the cast. 

Sigurd Nilssen has gained friends galore in W ashington 
by shining past performances but it is safe to say that after 
all of his roles are sorted out and graded, his Sparafucile 
will probably linger longest in memory. He was a first class 
cut-throat, a shrewd ruffian, and a domineering innkeeper 
at the same time. He sang with richness of voice and in 
thunderous accents. He traded a wife and took another with 
devilish indifference. Mr. Nilssen is a capable young singer 
and a genuine artist. 

The lesser parts were suitably apportioned and well 
handled, especially those of Monterone by Luigi Dolle Molle, 
Giovanna by Rose Pollio, and Marullo by Adolph Turner, 
Vincent Carroll, Russell Buroughs, Doris Morrow, Mary 
\pple and Edmond’ Boyer completed the assignments. 

The commendable efforts of Alberto Bimboni, who con- 
ducted. are worthy of an exceptional eulogy. His rehearsals 
were long and arduous and the fact that three languages 
were used by the cast demanded much from his stock, both 
physically and mentally. The audience required his appear- 
ance after each act. ja ae ot 


Van Gestion. with Concert Guild 


Van Gordon, 


She not 
who saw her 


mezzo-contralto of the 
Civic Opera Company, is now under the management of 
The Concert Guild in Steinway Hall, New York. Under 
this management she will be presented in New England and 
the Eastern and Southern States, while Dema Harsh- 
barger will still continue her management in the Middle 
West. Wm. C. Gassner, of The Concert Guild, states that 
he expects Miss Van Gordon to repeat her western concert 
success in the eastern territory, and an extensive concert 
tour is being planned 
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March 17, 1927 
Caselotti’s Monthly Recital 


Guido Caselotti, vocal teacher and opera coach with 
studios in Los Angeles and Long Beach, California, assem- 
bled pupils from both classes in a very interesting monthly 
affair held in Music Art Hall, Los Angeles. Mr. Case- 
lotti’s recitals are looked forward to with keen interest 
owing to the thorough understanding of his work and 
ability in building up students to the professional point. 

The program on this occasion opened with Se tu m’ami, 
and Time, You Old Gypsy Man, sung by Louise Caselotti, 
daughter of Mr. Caselotti, to which she had to add as an 
encore O bocca dolorosa. Lois Monk followed with an 
Ave Maria, encoring with Sanctuary. Dorothy Strong, a 
young contralto, displayed a lovely voice and temperament 
with Pale Moon, responding to long applause with O 
cessate di Piagarmi. Gerald and Robert Stewart fol- 
lowed with Because, as a duet, while Ellen Helmer sang 
two songs in an artistic manner. Artur Arthus sang an 
aria from Manon, and La Golondrina, to which he had to 
add Roses of Picardy, Emma Rigley sang two Russian 
songs with understanding. Ruth Fisher, with her rich 
contralto voice, showed well in Sacrament and the Seguid- 
ille from Carmen, responding with the drinking song from 
Lucrezia Borgia. Febe Crooks, in two lighter songs, dis- 
played a good understanding of voice placing, while Ida 


Nolds, dramatic soprano, was greeted with thundering ap- 
plause after her Cavalleria aria, to which she had to encore 
with Says Jane. Stephen Gombos, baritone, and a mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles Opera Company, gave Melisande 
in the Wood and the Toreador Song from Carmen, and 
was so cordially received that he had to respond with two 
more songs. 

Mme. Caselotti most generously contributed an aria 
from the Pearl Fishers, answering with the Mad Scene 
from Lucia and Portami via, disclosing in her three songs 
varied emotions from the lightest mood to the most dra- 
matic effects. 

William Currie delivered a sacred number with dignity 
and poise. Charles Boschert rendered Song of Songs and 
an aria from Cavalleria Rusticana, encoring with Until. 
Louise Caselotti closed the program with Nebbie and an 
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aria from I! Trovatore, sung with dramatic feeling, re- 
sponding with Tes Yeux. 

Mr. Caselotti was accompanist for the artists. Gino 
Lulli, baritone of the San Carlo Opera Company, playing 
in Los Angeles, was an enthusiastic guest of honor. 














Another Althouse Date 


Another engagement has been arranged for Paul Alt- 
house—a joint appearance with Leon Rothier of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, on April 1, in Montreal, Canada. 
It is under the direction of Prof. Jean Goulet’s baton, con- 
ductor of the well-known singing society, L’Association des 
Chanteurs de Montreal. The work to be presented is The 
Damnation of Faust by Berlioz. 

On February 19 Mr. Althouse gave a joint recital in 
Newark, N. J., with Marie Sundelius, for the Masonic 
Columbia Lodge, No. 176, F. & A. M. 


W. H. Santelmann Given Rank of Captain 


An item in the Washington Evening Star of March 2 
states that “In recognition of his long career as leader of the 
Marine Band, Congress yesterday enacted legislation giving 
William H. Santelmann the rank of captain in the Marine 
py and permitting him to retire on an allowance of 


Telephone: Marble 1573 
Opera Director, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore 


$3,375 a year.” Mr. Santelmann has served as a musician 
in the Marine Corps for thirty-six years and has been leader 
of the band continuously since 1898. He also organized 
and trained the Marine Band Symphonic Orchestra. 
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Yvonne Reney accompanied the Orpheon which sang beau- 
tifully. Following the concert Mr. Pelletier left for New 
York where he is to coach for a concert tour, with Queena 
Mario and Wilfred Pelletier, of the principal cities in 
Eastern United States and Canada. » iN. F 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Miami, Fla.-Mme. Schumann-Heink gave a recital at 
the White Temple to a capacity house. She was the same 
wonderful artist and gave many encores. 

Helen Flanagan, soprano student of Mme. Graziani, 
of the voice department of the Conservatory of Music, 
given an audition by Mme. Schumann-Heink, and 
complimented on her lovely voice. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir. gave a concert in the Uni- 
— Auditorium. It was given in the open Patio. 

-_Robe rt Schmitz was presented in a piano recital, Febru- 
the University of Miami in the University Audi- 
His concert was quite an outstanding event in many 
in their city. His 
audience. 
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Mana-Zucca pre sented Helen Flanagan, soprano, and F. R 
Hufsmith, tenor, in a recital at her home. They were assisted 
by the University of Miami Trio—Arnold Volpe, violinist ; 
Edward Buck, cellist, and Hannah Asher, pianist ; also Char- 
lene and Charles Sharman sang in a quartet with Miss 
Flanagan and Mr. Hufsmith. The program was made up 
entirely of Mana-Zucca compositions. Miss Flanagan and 
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Mr. Hufsmith are sei of Mme. Graziani, head of voice 
department at the Conservatory of Music. A. F. W. 

New Concord, Ohio.—The third number on the concert 
course at Muskingum College consisted of a song recital 
by Arthur Kraft, tenor, who made a most favorable im- 
pression. William Hughes assisted at the piano. The Letz 
Quartet gave the fourth number on the course. Horace 
Britt, cellist of the quartet played a group of solos. 

The faculty of Muskingum College has just admitted 
applied music to the list of eligible subjects for credit to- 
wards the A.B. degree. Formerly only courses in theory 
were granted credit. Now credit is given for private 
lessons in voice, violin, piano, or organ, after the freshman 
year in college, with six credits as the maximum for applied 
music, and sixteen credits for applied and theoretical music 
together. 

Omaha, Neb 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(See letter on another page.) 
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(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore. (See Music Pacific Slope.) 
Richmond, Va.—Gitta Gradova, concert pianist, gave a 

charming recital in the Jefferson Auditorium when she was 
presented by the Musicians’ Club of Richmond in the third 
concert of the Artist The Auditorium was well 
filled and the artist played a program which gave genuine 
and satisfaction. 

Elisabeth Rethberg, 
a capacity house at 
was presented by the 
concert of that series. 
and enthusiastic 
with many 
artistic 

The Morning Musicale of the Richmond Musicians’ Club 
was given by Winifred LaPrade, violinist, with George 
Harris at the piano; Marie Gresham Carson, pianist; Delia 
D. Carrington, soprano, Anastasia Taylor at the piano; and 
Wilfred Pyle and George Harris, pianists. The feature of 
the concert was the Romance-Arenske and Suite Breve- 


on the 


Series. 


pleasure 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, sang to 
the Richmond Auditorium when she 
Richmond News Leader in the third 
Her fine singing evoked spontaneous 
applause to which she graciously responded 
encores. Max Jaffe, at the piano, gave able and 
support. 


March 17, 1927 


Aubert, played by Mr. Pyle and Mr. Harris at two pianos. 

One of the most delightful recitals of the season was 
given by Beatrice Ball, violinist, from Providence, R. I., at 
the Woman’s Club Auditorium. Miss Ball’s artistic play- 
ing pleased the large audience and caused much favorable 
comment. The concert was under the auspices of the 
Richmond Woman’s Club, Mrs. Frank Righter, chairman 
for the afternoon. The accompaniments were played by 
Jane Case. 

The Salzedo Harp Ensemble and Helen Traubel, soprano, 
were presented in joint recital by the Richmond News- 
Leader at the City Auditorium. The program included two 
groups of numbers by the ensemble; a group of solos by 
Carlos Salzedo; a = and harp duet played by Marie 
Miller harpist, with Carlos Salzedo at the piano; and two 
groups of numbers by Miss Traubel. With Mr. Salzedo 
in the ensemble were Marie Miller, Elise Sorelle, Lucille 
Lawrence, Grace Weymer, Marietta Bitter and Mildred 
Godfrey. The Auditorium was filled to capacity, having 
been sold out several days before the concert. Madelaine 
Marshall played the piano accompaniments for Miss Traubel, 
who displayed an excellent mezzo-soprano voice of much 
power. Mr. Salzedo, harp soloist, proved himself a virtuoso 
and also fully demonstrated the great charm of a harp 
ensemble. 

Constance Wardle, soprano, and Norman Curtis, pianist, 
recently gave a concert in the auditorium of the Woman's 
Club. ms 3. 

Rochester, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 

San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Seattle, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Tallahassee, Fla—-The Flonzaley Quartet played a 
return engagement for the College Artist Series. The audi- 
ence evidenced deep interest in the interpretation of the 
classics as well as the modern numbers by Bloch and Salazar 
played from manuscript. O. 


Washington, D. C. (See letter on antoher page.) 


Fidelio Given iy Rudolph Thomas 


With the exception of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
it is understood that no other organization in the United 
States has undertaken to give Beethoven's Fidelio this year. 
It therefore is of interest to note that under the direction 
of Rudolph Thomas the entire first act of this opera was 
given with orchestra and chorus at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music on March 2. The remainder of the program 
included the overture to Coriolanus; Romance in F, op. 40, 
for violin and orchestra, with Robert Bernstein as soloist ; 
Adelaide, with Jean Hoffheimer as soloist; Romance in G, 
op. 50, for violin and orchestra, with Beatrice Moser as 
soloist, and the Leonora No. 1 overture, the original intro- 
duction for Fidelio. 

In commenting on the concert the Cincinnati Inquirer 
stated: “The excellence of the program itself was due in 
large measure to the sound judgment of Rudolph Thomas, 
conductor of the orchestra, who chose from the vast musical 
wealth left by the composer, selections which revealed his 
marvelous versatility as well as his creative energy and pro- 
fundity. When Mr. Thomas appeared on his stand to open 
the concert, he was greeted by an enthusiastic fanfare from 
the orchestra—a joyous tribute to his popularity as a maes- 
tro. He conducted the concert with his usual alertness, al- 
most military in its precision, but modified by idealism and 
geniality. The performance of the orchestra itself was one 
of the best of this or any season, and was evidence of the 
zealous preparation for this occasion. ‘ 

“The climax of the evening was the presentation of the 
first act of ‘Fidelio,’ with orchestra, soloists and chorus. 
In keeping with the dignity of the event no costumes or set- 
tings were used, for which Mr. Thomas and his fellow 
workers are to be complimented. Fidelio is of interest 
chiefly because it is Beethoven’s only attempt at operatic 
composition, yet it contains much that is intrinsically beau- 
tiful and valuable.” 


Harriet Foster Teacher of Abby Putnam 
Morrjson Ricker 

Nothing was more marked in the recent success of Abby 
Putnam Morrison Ricker, which she chooses to call her 
opera soliloquies, than the improvement in the vocal side of 
her art, the instruction of which she owes to Harriet Foster 
with whom she has been studying for quite some time 
Marked improvement in volume and sweetness of tone, a 
clear resonant voice and excellent diction were continually 
in evidence in her reproduction, in miniature, of the Garden 
Scene from Faust, and scenes from L’Oracolo and Thais. 


Phillips Jenkins Artist in Opera 
Hilda Reiter is one of the many pupils of Mrs. Phillips 
Jenkins who are appearing with success in concert and 
opera. Miss Reiter recently was highly praised by the Phil- 
adelphia critics following her appearance as Leischen in a 
performance of Erich Korngold’s one-act comic opera, Der 
Ring des Polykrates. 
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Micnon Spence HeArp Over THE Rapio 

Baroness von Klenner’s soprano pupil, Mignon Spence, 
was heard over radio station WPCH, February 5, and re- 
ceived compliments for her beautiful voice and enunciation. 

STEEL JAMISON CORRECTION 

Steel Jamison, tenor, wishes it made known that his only 
teachers in New York have been Ella Backus Behr and 
John Warren Erb. Mr. Jamison’s recent singing in the 
Christian Science choral concert was greatly enjoyed. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORrGANISTS Hears Cuorus 

Continuing the broad policy of becoming acquainted with 
all branches of music beneficial to their members, the Na- 
tional Association of Organists attended a demonstration 
meeting of The People’s Chorus of New York, High School 
of Commerce, February 21. Blackboard work, sight-reading 
exercises, rhythmical reading, singing of improvised harmon- 
ies, singing of part songs, etc., were demonstrated. 

WILDERMANN ineneis MUSICALE AND TEA 

The Wildermann Institute musicale and tea was held 
February 20 at the St. George, Staten Island, center of the 
Institute. Despite the severe blizzard a large number heard 
a highly artistic program. Loretta Adamo, Rita Driscoll, 
Helen Manahan, Irene Walker and Nancy Wall were the 
piano soloists. Dorothy Fisher, Dorothy Lieberman, Helen 
MacFarlane and Vivian Tirelli gave a composition for two 
pianos, eight hands. Irving Binder, a pupil of the violin 
department, proved himself a real artist in a DeBeriot con- 
certo. his sister accompanied him. <A gifted child is Char- 
lotte Horoquitz, who appeared for the first time. Sara 
Goodman and Ange Rizzo served tea. 

Evylyn Clapp, Mary Hulse, Freda Segelman and Dorothy 
Lieberman will be the pianists at the next musicale and tea, 
March 20; the violinists will be announced later. 

SUNSHINE Society MUSICALE 

February 17, at the Blanchard residence in Yonkers, a 
delightful musicale was given for the benefit of the Sun- 
shine Society. Alma Beck, contralto, sang songs by Brown, 
Reddick, and Florence Turner-Maley; Florence Otis offered 
songs by John Prindle Scott and "Turner- Maley; Grace 
Hornby gave a group of character songs; Ale xander Kissel- 
burgh, baritone, also sang Tutner-Maley songs, including 
Pirate Song (manuscript) ; Hyman Piston, violinist, played 
a Kreisler air, also a Spanish ‘Dance by Robert Huntington 
Terry (manuscript), and Sally E. Sassaman was the accom- 
panist. Notable on this program was the frequent appear- 
ance of songs by Florence Turner-Maley, a vivid testimonial 
of their popularity and effectiveness. 

AMERICAN GUILD OF OrGANISTS’ LUNCHEON 

Mary Arabella Coale, chairman, with her aides, Anna 
French Adams, Ruth Barrett, Grace Leeds Darnell, Marta 
Klein and Charlotte Matthewson Lockwood, on the sugges- 
tion of Warden Sealy of the A. G. O., arranged a highly 
successful Get-Together and Luncheon, February 28, in the 
Rutgers Presbyterian Church social parlors. Following the 
luncheon, served on tables decorated in good taste, John 
Palmer entertained with a vivid impersonation of Gautier, 
in a Russian song, impersonation of three American 
actresses and a final grand opera travesty. lan MacLaren 
(Neighborhood Players) gave The Happy Prince, with ex- 
cellent obligato piano improvisation by Winifred Young 
Cornish. Warden Sealy brought greetings and congratula- 
tions to the ladies for the well planned affair, and noted 
that the Guild now had 2,876 members. He spoke of the 
building fund, and of the as yet nebulous plan to aid Vierne 
in the “modernization of the Notre Dame organ in Paris. 
Frank Adams as usual made some humorous remarks, and 
John Doane read an imaginary letter from Rey. Dr. Stra- 
ton; this was full of brilliant hits on organists and organ 
builders, including the latters’ fanciful and absurd names 
for their stops; this received rousing applause. Miss Lock- 
wood said a few words, and Harold Augustine, accompanied 
by Mrs. Cornish, sang serious and humorous songs. Promi- 
nent in the assemblage were the following well known or- 
ganists: Mesdames Mary Chappell Fisher, Whittemore, 
Hicks, and Messrs. Farnam, Dickinson, Doane, Mohr, 
Woodman, Shelley, Sammond, Harris, Coombs, Neidlinger, 
Ford, Baldwin, Hall, Riesberg, ete. 

STELLNER .StupDIO MUuSICALE 

Stellner, vocal teacher, who has attracted 
with fine voices, gave an enjoyable 

Metropolitan Opera House studios, 
Ottilie Miller, Gertrude 
Helene Hermann, 
contraltos; Harry 
James Norris and 


Grace Larom 
to her many singers 
studio musicale, in the 
March 2, the following taking part: 
De Graw, Ruth Reeves, Katherine Kraft, 
sopranos; Jessie Rudiger, Miss Klotz, 
Thomas McNabb, tenor; Samuel Gray, 
Walter Murray, baritones; with Kate Fowler Chase, Mrs. 
Reeves and Mrs. Hermann, accompanists. These young 
singers have voices of varying degrees of fullness and ex 
pressive powers, but all sang easily, without forcing, from 
memory, and with good enunciation. Beside solos by lead- 
ing composers, both foreign and American, duets and a trio 
were heard, this providing a varied program. At the close, 
refreshments were served, ending an evening marked by a 
spirit of friendly musical rivalry. 

Iron Horse Barks At DELUGE 

“Hi-yo,—this is no joke!” writes Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk 
baritone, who, with Tsianina, Cherokee mezzo-soprano, is 
on a transcontinental tour, attended with difficulties, on the 
Western side of the Great Divide. “We are somewhere in 
the Arizona desert. The Los Angeles concert is scheduled 
for tonight, but the terrible storms have put us out of com- 
mission; we had got as far as Yuma when the Iron Horse 
came to a dead stop and refused to go any further. (Very 
sensible horse too, because ahead of us nearly all the bridges 
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are down.) This morning the Iron Horse turned ‘round 
and started back for Phoenix, wherefrom we started day 
before yesterday. I am sitting in the desert writing this, 
when I should be in Los Angeles beating the tom-tom; I’m 
hungry, so I'll go and eat another cactus. Ugh! Ugh!— 
Os-ke-non-ton.” 
NN. & Musi Arts 
The February 24 recital given by students at the New 
York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, di 
rector, was a notably successful affair, the following par 
ticipating: Misses Davis, Goldberg, Banks, Smith, Pinkham, 
Noonam, Street, Lysaght, Kahn, Messrs. Carcione, and 
Belden, all these collaborating in piano, vocal and violin 
solos, a reading and instrumental trio. The handsome new 
quarters, notable for very large salons and beautiful decora- 
tions, all this was noted by the large audience. 
Harris CHorr Gives Concert 


SCHOOL OF AND RECITAI 


ler A. Harris, organist and choirmaster of St. Paul's 
E. Church, Brooklyn, gave a recital at the parish audi 
torium, February 25, in which soprano and baritone choruses, 
a junior chorus, general ensemble, trio, and various 
made up an interesting program of works by Parker, Bort- 
niansky, Bach, Schubert, and the Americans Shaw, Bartlett, 
Reddick, Gaines, Woodman, Strickland and others. Soloists 
were Addison D. Bickford, Francis E. Keith, Carl H. Whis 
tler, George E. Raseley, Jimmie E. Cross, Malcolm E. Clif- 
ford, Daniel L. Lew lands, and dancing finished the enjoyable 

musical and social evening. 
Jacosp N. HetmMAn’s Pupits’ 


Carnegie Chamber Music sry was filled, February 27, 
when a dozen pupils of Jacob N. Helman gave a recital of 
piano music, all the players showing excellent progress since 
last heard. They were: Isadora Glouberman, Bessie Kar 
don, Minnie Lipson, Sylvia Kushner, Bella Stesin, Joyce 
Litsky, Rita Sherer, Rose Popovsky, Betty Gordon and 
Anna Recant. Sascha Helman, son of this instructor, closed 
the program by playing Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, pre 
lude for left hand (Scriabin), and Chopin’s polonaise in A 
flat. “His pianism reflects the teaching of his eminent peda 
gogue-father, applied to a student who has piano genius, 
united with astonishing maturity, spirited and expressive 
conception,” said the MusicaL Courter of this young pianist 
a year ago, and his consistent progress is noted. 

WALTER BECHER SINGS WELL 

A. bass singer with a voice of unusual range is Walter 
Becher, who demonstrated this for a private audience in the 
Porter’s Song (Martha), in which he sang a high G and 
closed with the lowest C possible for a male voice. His 
musical career has attracted the attention of Mme. V 
Klenner, and in Europe of Muck and Siegfried Wagner. 

ALFREDO CASELLA’s OrGAN-OrcHESTRA Desut 

Casella’s new Concerto Romano for organ, accompanied 
by strings, trumpets, trombones and tympani, was the most 
important work heard at Wanamaker Auditorium by an 
invited audience March 11, Charles M. Courboin playing the 
organ solo part. Samuel Lifschey, viola, was heard in solos, 
accompanied by orchestra, and the Wanamaker collection of 
rare Italian stringed instruments was used. 


OrGAN Compositions AT City CoLLEecEe 


solos 


RECITAL 


Pietro A. Yon and Felix Borowski are among others on. 


the programs to be given this month by Prof. Baldwin at 
City College. Americans of reputation as composers are 
represented as follows: Goldsworthy, G. B. Nevin, Arthur 
Foote, Ceiga, Chadwick and MacDowell. 
CHARLES FLoyp SeTtLeEs in Norwicn 

Inducements from the musical city of Norwich, N.- Y., 
persuaded Charles Floyd, tenor, to locate there in December. 
On a brief visit in New York, he expressed himself as de 
lighted with his success there; he directs the music in the 
Congregational and Baptist churches, also in the Congre 
gational Church of Oxford, N. Y., and has a class of fifteen 
pupils, all of which is vastly better than living in a crowded 
apartment in New York. 

Eppy Viot1n CrLAsses REeEcitTAL 

After School Violin Classes, authorized by the Bayonne 
Board of Education, are in charge of Madeline and Marie 
Eddy, of Bayonne, and her February 25 recital in P. S. 20 
had a program of sixteen numbers ; the pupils all did will. 


Colombati Pupils Busy 


Artist- pupils from the Virginia Colombati studio con 
tinue to gain artistic successes. Mme. Josephine Lucchese, 
following her succes in Italy, has been engaged as leading 
coloratura soprano to tour the principal cities of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Holland this spring and summer. This 
will be followed by a concert tour of Europe. At present 
Mme. Lucchese is on a concert tour which will take her 
from California to New York, having given four concerts 
in Los Angeles the first week of her tour. 

Hallie Stiles, who appeared as Micaela in Carmen and as 
Nedda in Pagliacci before going abroad, made a sensational 
debut last season as Mimi in La Boheme at the Opera 
Comique in Paris. She has been reengaged and is appearing 
with great success this season. 

Emily Day is another pupil of 
studied for several years exclusively with her and went to 
Europe where she immediately made her debut in concert, 
winning outstanding successes in France, Holland and Italy. 
She returned to America and fulfilled many opera engage 
ments, including successful appearances in Montreal, and 
sang for two years as leading prima donna at the Strand 
Theater. Miss Day is now engaged for a fourteen weeks’ 
tour with the Publix Amusement Corporation, after which 
she will go to Florida to fill numerous opera engagements. 

Alma Dormagen is winning success in vaudeville in the 
Virginia Dare Duo through the eastern and mid-western 
states, while Theresa Campeau, coloratura soprano, and 
Bettina Grobel, lyric soprano, are carrying their vaudeville 
act with success through the Atlantic states. The Wiseman 
sisters are filling a two years’ contract for a special vaude- 
ville act in the west. 


Mme. Colombati’s who 


Norden Arranges Schubert Program 


Music plays an important part in the services at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., where N. 
Linsey Norden is organist and choirmaster. At the evening 
service on March 6 selections by Schubert were given, in- 
cluding anthems, trios for violin, harp and organ, and a 
contralto solo, accompanied by violin, harp and organ. 
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They are unexcelled in beauty of tone. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham enjoyed its second sea- 
son of grand opera this year when the Birmingham Civic 
Opera Association, Eugene Munger, chairman, presented the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company in three operas, beginning 
February 28. The operas were staged in the Municipal 
Auditorium, and every performance was attended by large 
audiences, Il Trovatore, on the opening night drawing the 
largest—something like 6,300. Il Trovatore was presented 
with Raisa, Cortis, VanGordon, Bonelli, Mojica and More- 
lato in the principal roles, and Henry G. Weber conducting. 
The opera was beautifully sung and conducted with ex- 
quisite taste, arousing great enthusiasm in the audience. In 
The Resurrection, were Garden, Ritch, Misgen, D’Hermanoy, 
Formichi and Oliviero in the leading roles, and Moranzoni 
conducting. Miss Garden has a host of admirers here who 
were thrilled with her interpretation of the part, and in- 
sisted on many curtain calls for her and her excellent 
support. La Tosca, the last opera presented, drew a large 
audience that applauded wildly the singing of Muzio, Charles 
Hackett and Rimini, in the principal roles. Others of the 
cast also received an adequate meed of recognition for the 
performance was a superb one in every particular. Both 
Muzio and Hackett were in excellent voice, and their acting 
seemed inspired. Many social courtesies were extended the 
artists, outstanding among these being a reception in their 
honor by the Allied Arts Club, Lenore Eldred, president, 
and Ferdinand Dunkley, managing director, Corrie Handley 
Rice was chairman of the reception committee, which in- 
cluded some of the city’s most prominent musicians and 
artists. The Country Club, the Southern Club, Club Flor- 
entine and many private homes offered special entertain- 
ment for the distinguished opera singers. 

Luella Melius, coloratura soprano, was presented in con- 
cert by the Birmingham Music Study Club at Phillips Audi- 
torium before a large and appreciative audience. She was 
assisted by Herbert Johnson, pianist, and A. Quinsel, flutist. 
The prima donna’s beautiful voice completely captivated her 
hearers, and she responded to the insistent applause with 
many encores. Handel’s Il Penseroso, with flute accom- 
paniment, proved a favorite with the audience, a repetition 
being demanded. She sang The Nightingale and the Rose 
(Saint-Saens), Gounod’s Mereille, and the Shadow Song 
from Dinorah with exquisite tone quality and marvelous 
flexibility. 

At the morning study meeting of the Music Study Club, 
held in Cable Hall, Frances Beecher led an interesting 
discussion of The Violin Family. Miss Beecher is herself 
a violinist of wide experience, and therefore particularly 
fitted to discuss this subject, which she did in an able man- 
ner. In illustration, Fred Wiegand and several members of 
his Little Symphony Orchestra presented a delightful musi- 
cal program. Mr. Wiegand played as a solo a Romance, 
composed by his father, the late John Wiegand, and re- 
sponded to the encore with a Handel selection. trio 
composed of Lalla Graham, pianist, Lars Sorenson, cellist, 
and Fred Wiegand, violinist, rendered several numbers with 
great skill and tonal beauty. 

Edna Gockel Gussen, director of the Birmingham Con- 
servatory of Music, was presented in recital in Selma, Ala., 
by the Selma Music Club, playing a difficult program of 
classic and modern numbers to the delight of a large audi- 
ence. Reviews of the concert in the Selma papers were most 
complimentary. 

Lowela Hanlin presented pupils from her piano classes 
in two recitals in Cable Hall. The talent and ability shown 
on both occasions reflected credit on teacher and pupils. 

Walter Vaughan, tenor, has been engaged as soloist at the 
Independent Presbyterian Church. He comes highly rec- 
ommended, having been soloist in both New York and Cin- 
cinnati churches, and with the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra under the baton of Ysaye. He is a pupil of Lino Mattioli, 
at the College of Music in Cincinnati, and studied also with 
Oscar Seagle in New York and Binetti in Milan, Italy. 

Students of Lawrence Meteyard presented a musicale in 
honor of the second anniversary of Mr. Meteyard‘s location 
in the Ensley community, where he has established the 
Ensley Academy of Music. 

The Allied Arts Club presented a program of music at 
the Municipal Auditorium under the auspices of the Park 
and Recreation Board, which proved one of the best of 
the free Sunday concerts that are being given. George 
Miller was heard in his negro spirituals; Bernard Szold 
chanted some Vachel Lindsay poems; Esther Miller, con- 
tralto, and Mrs. O. L. Stephenson, soprano, sang, with 
Ferdinand Dunkley at the piano. 

The Alabama Chapter of the Guild of American Organ- 
ists has appointed the following committees: program— 
Alonzo Meek, of Selma, chairman; Mrs. M. M. Logan, 
Birmingham; Mrs. Alston Maxwell, ‘Tuscaloosa. Mrs. 
Robert Newman, Birmingham, and Harold Coburn, Monte- 
vallo; publicity—Mrs. J. W. Luke, Birmingham, chairman; 
Stella Harris of Tuscaloosa; Alonzo Meek, Selma, and 
Mrs. E. T. Rice, Birmingham. Rt. Rev. William G. Mc- 
Dowell, Bishop Coadjutor of the Episcopal Church of Ala- 
bama, was made chaplain of the state chapter of the guild. 

The recently organized Police Band of Birmingham, Wil- 
liam Winkerhoefer, director, presented one of the free Sun- 
day concerts at the Municipal Auditorium under the auspices 
of the Park and Recreation Board. The program was well 
rendered and drew one of the largest audiences of the 
series. 

A unique organization in this city’s musical life is the 
Junior Symphony Orchestra, composed entirely of students 
and conducted by Imro Peterman. It had its incipiency in 
the violin class of Prof. T. M. Thomason, members of which 
wanted. to organize for ensemble work. Last June they 
organized with twelve violinists and a pianist. In a few 
weeks the membership increased to twenty-six, and they gave 
a radio concert lasting two hours. Since then the orchestra 
has developed rapidly both in membership and proficiency 
until now it is a concert orchestra with full four sections 
of strings, brass, wood-wind, and percussion. And they 
do it purely for the love of the work! They have been 
self-supporting from the first, having received no gifts 
or donations from any source. Their object is to study 
better music and develop orchestral technic. Imro Peter- 
man, the young conductor, is a Pennsylvanian of Dutch 
descent, who received his musical education in Philadelphia, 
where he studied conducting, having given evidence of talent 
in that line. His ambition is to be invited some day to 
serve as guest conductor of the Philadelphia Symphony. 
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Both the organization and its conductor are full of enthusi- 
asm, and the future holds much promise for them. Their 
performance is highly creditable, both in ensemble and 
solo work. The officers of the organization are: T. M. 
Thomason, honorary president; G. A. Standfield, active 
president ; Adrian Moser, vice-president; Mary Mason, sec- 
retary and treasurer; Carl McCool, business manager; Imro 
Peterman, conductor. Mary Mason is accompanist and piano 
soloist. Bertha Copeland and Carl McCool are violin soloists. 
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Pupils from Five to Seventy Play at Virgil 
School 


For some time, children of the Virgil Conservatory have 
been showing remarkably good results. The children’s re- 
citals occur on Saturday afternoon and the adults play on 
Thursday afternoon. Pupils are not obliged to take part, 
but all of them are invited to do so. Few conservatories 
can boast of pupils from five to over seventy years of age, 
all of whom perform with lively interest and zest. One 
would be surprised at the velocity and the clearness of execu- 
tion shown by the children, and frequently not only do they 
show an unusual mastery of the keyboard, but they show a 
lovely sense of the character of the numbers they are playing. 
They are happy in their work and enjoy the recitals. The 
program on February 19 was as follows: Jolly Sailor (Vir- 
gil), Rose Pello; Etude de Style (Ravina), Geraldine Bern- 
ard; tarantelle in G (Virgil), Lillian Stone; first movement 
of the sonata in F minor (Beethoven), Albert Greenberg; 
Concert Mazurka (Virgil), Emil Kardos; Buttercup Dance, 
Happy Playmate, and Valse Lente (Virgil), Edith Rosen; 
By the Brookside (Tours), Irene Kasten; Valse Brillante 
(Virgil), Evelyn Peyser; Spanish Gypsy Dance (Decevee), 
Minnie Fink; first movement of the sonata, op.. 40 (Bee- 
thoven), Dora Richter. 


Eide Norena Sings in Brooklyn 

Mme. Eide Norena gave a recital at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on March 6 and scored another bril- 
liant success. Her program consisted of songs by Grieg, 
Rubinstein, Rachmaninoff, Scarlatti and Caccini, together 
with the familiar arias from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Coq d’Or 
and Traviata. Mme. Norena’s voice is of the pure color- 
atura type which showed to excellent advantage in the 
operatic numbers. The Grieg numbers, which were of- 
fered as a group, especially pleased the audience, rep- 
resenting the homeland of the artist and many of the 
auditors. An interesting group offered by the singer was 
composed of two songs by Edgar Barrat—A Moorland 
Tarn and the Sea Mew’s Flight, from his Scottish pictures. 
These songs have not been heard of late and as rendered 
by Mme. Norena they seem to possess considerable char- 
acter. Her accompanist was Guglielmo Somma, who ac- 
companied her in faultless style and also offered the Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12 as a solo piano piece. 
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Success of a Sullivan Pupil 


Regina Senz, artist-pupil of Dr. Daniel Sullivan, recently 
returned to Europe to fulfill operatic engagements after a 
brief visit to this country where she was recalled by the 
sad news of the illness and death of her mother. Miss 
Senz, who received her entire vocal training in the Sullivan 
studios, made her operatic debut two seasons ago in Palermo 
at the Politeama Garibaldi Theater, where she was imme- 
diately hailed as the sensation of the Italian operatic sea- 
son. The Ora commented the morning following her debut, 
in Lucia di Lammermoor, that the ovation extended to 
Regina Senz was comparable to those received by Maria 
Barrientos, Regina Pinkert and Nellie Melba, when they 
in their prime appeared on the same stage. The Francassa 
music critic declared that the voice of Regina Senz, with 
the neatness of her wonderful staccati and phenomenal 
execution, reminded old frequenters of the opera of the 
famous Donadio called “la donna usignuola” (the lark). 

Regina Senz, after real triumphs throughout Sicily and 
Southern Italy, where she sang more than fifty perform- 
ances of Lucia di Lammermoor, I! Barbiere di Siviglia, 


REGINA SENZ 


Rigoletto, La Sonnambula and La Traviata, was immediately 
engaged by Dr. Ernesto Lert of the La Scala Opera, Milan, 
for his great tournee of Germany to sing Gilda in Rigo- 
letto and Rosina in Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Here, asso- 
ciated with such artists as Bonelli and Lindi, both now of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, she scored further successes, and 
received on all occasions the highest praise from the critics. 


Pupils’ Recital at Master Institute 


An interesting pupils’ recital was given recently at the 
Master Institute of United Arts, New York, when a long 
list of pupils once again indicated the serious and high stand- 
ard of their work. Anna Charney, Muriel Clinton, Annette 
Pomeranz and Linda Cappabianca offered numbers by the 
romanticists and gave them all with lovely tonal quality and 
fine nuances. Scintillant charm, color and technical facility 
marked the Russian dances of Moussorgsky and Tschaikow- 
sky, which were played by Edna Jacoby, Jeanette Binder and 
Lorraine Smith, with descriptive interpretation. Chopin and 
Debussy numbers furnished admirable mediums for the play- 
ing of Frieda Lazaris, Henrietta Hyman and Charles 
Kramer. These students, in pieces taxing both in their in- 
terpretive and technical demands, sustained their share of 
the program with a gratifying artistry. Irving Binder, 
violinist, and Jeanette Binder gave respectively viol and cello 
numbers. Mrs. J. Hans sang a group of Haydn and Brahms 
with sensitive interpretation and with a charming quality. 

Perhaps the most impressive moments of the entire pro- 
gram came in the playing of four blind students of the In- 
stitute—Catherine Cohen, Louise Curcio, E. Mildred Bell and 
Leontine H. Meyers. With entire assurance, and with a 
musicianship and poise never failing them for a moment, 
these students showed the same beauty of playing, the same 
sense of interpretive depth and technical surety as marked 
the entire program. 

Minnie Hafter, Ida Goldstein and Laura Binder concluded 
the program with climatic effect. In Scriabine, Liszt-Paga- 
nini, and Chopin numbers, they gave a dramatic close to the 
program, full of verve and brilliant effect. The accompani- 
ments were admirably played by Laura Binder, Jeanette 
Binder and Julius Manney. 

The students who played are pupils of Mr. and Mrs. 
Maurice Lichtmann, Esther’ J. Lichtmann, Edward Young 
and Ethel Prince Thompson of the piano department ; Gus- 
tave Walther, of the violin department; Percy Such, of the 
cello, and Hubert C. Linscott, of the vocal department. 


Arthur Shattuck Touring Southern Europe 


According to reports from abroad, Arthur Shattuck is 
winning laurels on his tour of the southern countries. He 
has played to large and enthusiastic audiences in Nice, Flor- 
ence, Milan and Rome. Prominent among the notables pres- 
ent in the audience in Florence were the Queen of Greece 
and the Princess Irene. In Milan, Mr. Shattuck gave a 
program over the radio in addition to his recital. From 
Italy, Mr. Shattuck will proceed to Athens, Cairo and Alex- 
andria, playing in each of these cities. He will return to 
America by the first of November. 
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Franklin Riker a Notable Addition to Seattle 
Music Circles 

SEATTLE, WAsH.—A well known musician who recently mi 

grated from the ist to the West, Franklin Riker, tenor, 

who divided his teaching time between New York and Phil 

ved as soloist in the Church of The Saviour, 
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William Carmint, tenors; Andrew Knox, basso; George 
Everett, of the Boston Opera Company; Helen McCoy, 
Venita Gould, Bob Yates, Samuel Spotts and Evelyn Carson, 
vaudeville artists; Marie Saxon, in musical comedy; Kath- 
arine Morris, light opera star; Katherine Lascheck, teacher, 
and many other concert artists and church singers. 

Mr. Riker’s wife, Lois Long, is also well known for her 
oratorio and concert work, The two frequently appear in 
joint recitals. Mr. Riker’s work as a musician is not con- 
fined to singing and teaching; he also composes. Some of 
the latest of his songs have been issued by Schirmer, for 
example Heigh Ho, What a Day, Beloved, Hi, Lil’ Fella, 
with words by the Georgia poet, Frank L. Stanton; and 
Nebber Min’, a dialect song with words by Frederick Mar 
tens. His more recent sacred compositions include Hear, O 
Heavens and I Will Mention Thy Loving Kindness, both 
issued hy Schirmer ; “Create In Me a Clean Heart, Oh God,” 
published by Ditson; and Acquaint now Thyself With God, 
published by Theodore Presser. Another especially beau 
tiful of Mr. Riker’s is based on a sonnet of Michael 
Angelo and is entitled Thy Beauty. 


song 


Patricia MacDonald in Recital 

Patricia MacDonald recently gave a recital of interest 
ing and amusing sketches and folksongs of the Danube and 
Vistula at Steinway Hall for the benefit of the Manhattan 
ville Nursery Association. Miss MacDonald made her 
collections from Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hun 
gary, Czechoslovakia and Poland, the English versions of 
which Miss MacDonald had made herself. The New York 
limes commented that she “gave an amazingly clever per 
formance, interspersing the numbers with the most amus- 
ing explanatory remarks. Miss MacDonald first gave a 
Czech group, arranged Malat, then Croatia gave its 
quota, in an arrangement by Kula and Kuhac. Sixteenth 
songs from Transilvania (first performance) wer« 
arranged by Kern and Kodaly. A Jolly Peasant Dance 
had been harmonized by Niewiadomsky. The whole would 
bear repetition on a larger scale. Miss MacDonald, who 
and histrionic talents, created a distinct atmos 
each racial group.” 
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Znaida Pupils Delight 

Julia Laurence, artist-pupil of Abraham Znaida, sang on 
February 13 in a concert at the Bohemian Hall, where shx 
was enthusiastically received by a large and responsive audi 
Miss Laurence has a beautiful lyric-soprano voice, 
well equipped, and sings with freedom, ease and artistry 
In the songs, Ouvre tes Yeux Bleu by Massenet and Jeune 
Fille by Weckerlin, she was splendid, and her voice was 
at its best. Likewise in Il Baccio by Arditi, Wint Witsi by 
Zimbalist, and others, she charmed the audience. 

On February 2, another artist-pupil of the Znaida Studio, 
Marjorie Hanellin, appeared in a concert at the Imperial 
Mansion (Brooklyn). She created a very favorable im 
pression, singing with splendid intelligence and expression 
Miss Hanellin has a lyric-soprano of charming quality 
Her voice is clear and she uses it with a fine sense of 
lyric values. On February 1 she was also heard from sta 
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tion WEAF in a program of English, Russian and Jewish 
songs. 

Both Miss Laurence and Miss Hanellin 
upon their efficient teacher, Abraham Znaida. 


reflectcd credit 


Emanuel Zetlin to Teach in New York 
Emanuel Zetlin has been engaged for the fourth consecu- 
tive season as a member of the faculty of the Curtis 
Institute of Music of Philadelphia. The violinist also will 
continue his connection with the Curtis Quartet, having 
heen reéngaged for the third season. Mr. Zetlin, by special 


Kube Studios 


EMANUEL 


y-Rembrandt 


ZETLIN 


arrangement with the Curtis Institute, will be available for 
a limited number of private pupils in New York City from 
April 1 to July 1. Next season he plans to teach both in 
New York and Philadelphia, as well as to appear in concert. 


Wentworth-Parr Pupils in Butterfly 

For a recent performance of Mailame Butterfly in the 
Washington Auditorium, Washington, D. C., the entire 
chorus had been recruited from the Estelle Wentworth- 
Albert Parr Studios. The roles of Kate Pinkerton (Nina 
Norman) and The Imperial Commissary (Jesse Veitch) 
also were entrusted to artists studying with these peda- 
Other principal roles were taken by prominent mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Opera Company. In commenting 
on the performance the Evening Star critic stated that 
“Nina Norman showed stage poise and fine vocal training, 
singing the role with distinction.” The same reviewer also 
noted that “Washington singers showed fine preparation 
and poise in handling the difficulties of attack. They are 
all from the local Estelle Wentworth-Albert Parr studios, 
and at the end of the first act Miss Wentworth and Mr. 
Parr joined the group on the stage for a curtain call.” 
The Washington Times declared that “Out of our local 
ranks came the chorus, that was adequate and that was par- 
ticularly fine in the horrified exit of the indignant relatives, 
a difficult bit of work that was clean-cut and accurate. 
Their off-stage singing was also good and they contributed 
to the stage pictures which were further aided by good 
lighting and We have another opera group in 
Washington that has splendidly offered grand opera, with 
community support from the studio of Estelle Wentworth 
and Albert Parr that gives us another musical round on 
the ladder of fame.” To quote the Washington Post: 
“Nina Norman as Kate Pinkerton, played her brief part 
with sympathy and tenderness and displayed a sweet voice, 
while Jesse Veitch was an impressive Imperial Commissary. 
Madame Butterfly is an opera which only utilizes a small 
chorus, and last night’s ensemble numbered only thirty-six 
men ‘and women recruited from the pupils of the Estelle 
Wentworth-Albert Parr studios of this city. This was a 
most fortunate choice, because although the chorus had only 
ten rehearsals on the opera together, they were a notably 
fine portion of the production. The ensemble tone was 
of excellent quality, young in timbre, and the fact that 
eleven of the singers had received special vocal training was 

most apparent in the ease with which they sang.” 
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(Continued from page 7) 

and the completion of this epoch-making work, required 
something like ten years. 

Quickly growing recognition, however, has quickened 
Berg’s creative pulse and two new works of his will have 
been heard before the end of the season, namely this quartet 
and his chamber concerto, soon to be heard in New York 
and later at the Frankfurt Festival. The quartet has created 
what one might term a sensation, were it not for the un- 
pleasant associations of this hackneyed word in connection 
with serious art. The Vienna String Quartet, headed by 
Rudolf Kolisch, brother-in-law of Arnold Schénberg, whose 
master mind has fertilized this organization in long and 
frequent contact, had the distinction of producing the work, 
and no more congenial and sympathetic ensemble could be 
found to expound the mysteries of this new art. 

Paut BECHERT. 


Francis Rogers Gives Pupils’ Recital 
Francis Rogers presented a number of his private pupils 
in a recital at his New York studio on March 12. Those 
taking part were Minna Gilsow, Mrs. L. H.. Rand, Lilian 
Schneider, Dorothy Munz, Margaret Munz, Eleanor 
Hawkes, Elsie Bishop, Thomas Burton and Vivian Burnett. 
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A ELSA 
Apr. 25, Buffalo, N. Y. 
June 22. 24, Cleveland, oO. 
ARDEN, CECIL 
Mch. 25, Casper, Ve. 
Mch. 26, Cheyenne, i. 
Mch. 27, Great Falls, Mont. 
Mch. a Pocatello, Ida. 
edar City, U. 
“2 St. George, U. 
. 4, Provo, U. 
‘- 7, Long Beach, Cal. 
. 12, "Santa Fe, N. M. 
‘19° Amarillo, Tex. 
pr. 21, Wicksburg, Miss. 
_— Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
London, or 
AUSTRAL. FLORE 
Apr. 25, Toronto, tng 
May 3, Springfield, Mass. 
BARRON, MAY 
Mar. 21, Charleston, S. C. 
Apr. 24, Chicago, Iil 
May 5, Spartanburg, S. C. 
BAUER, HAROLD 
ar. 17, Dayton, O. 
Mar. 24, St. a Minn. 
Mar. 24-25, Minneapolis, Minn. 
oy ye Chicago, ili. 
5. Cleveland, O, 
BONEL ii RICHARD 
Apr. 4, Baltimore, Md. 
Apr. 7, Syracuse, N. 
Apr. 8; Auburn, N. me 
CHERNIAVSKY TRIO 
Mar. 18, Stillwater, Okla. 
Mar. 21, Tulsa, Okla, 
Mar. 23, Stephenville, og 
Mar. 28, Georgetown, 
Mar. 29, San Antonio, fon. 
Mar. 31, Douglas, Ariz. 
Apr. 1, Tucson, Ariz. 
Apr. 7, Redondo, Cal. 
Apr. 8, Long Beach, Cal. 
Apr. 11, Santa Paula, Cal. 
Apr. 12, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ter. 18, Handford, Cal. 
6, St. Louis, Mo. 
CL ANCY, HENRY 
—_ AA Plainfield, N. J. 
os New Bedford, Mass. 
y4 sparennere, s. C. 
CRAIG, MARY 
May io, 11, Harrisburg, Pa. 
May 12, Harrisburg, _. s 
CROOKS, HARD 
Mar. 18, Soked Ohio 
Mar. 22, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mar. 24, Lawrence, Kans. 
cee 7, St. Paul, Minn. 
Apr. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
Apr. 14, 16, Detroit, Mich. 
May 2 to 7, Cincinnati. Ohio 
DE HARRACK , CHARLES 
Mch. 18, Charles Gee Ta. 
Mch. 21, Fairfield, Ia. 
— 22, Chariton, la. 
. 23, Tarkio, 
Mch. 25, Stillwater, “Okla. 
ELLERMAN, AMY 
Mar. 19, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mar. 20; Elmira, N. Y. 
June 19, "Dover, N. J. 
June 26, Allentown, oe * 
ERSTINN TLA 
Mch. 18, Rin ston, N. Y. 
May 1, Monte lair, N. J. 
FARNAM, LYNNWOOD 
Mch. 29, Cambridge, Mass. 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 
Mar. 28, Kensington, England 
Mar. 29, London 
Mar. 30, Huddersfield 
Mar. 31, Liverpool 
Apr. 5 5, Paris, rance 
= 7, Milhausen, Germany 
Apr. 8, ey as Germany 
FOSTER—FAY F OSTER 


Mch. 23, Newark, N. J. 
GIANNINI, DUSOLINA 
Mar. 17-18, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mar. 21, Memphis, Tenn. 
Mar. 23, Denton, Tex. 
GIESEKING, WALTER 
Mch. 18-19, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mch. 20, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mch. 22, Oberline, Ohio 
Apr. 1-2, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GRAINGER, PERCY 
Mar. 21 oot Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind. 
Mar. 23-25, Urbana, Til. 
Mar. 29, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Mar. 31, Los Angeles, Cal. 
April 1, Los Angeles, Cal., and 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Apr. 7, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Apr. 8, Santa Monica, Cal. 
Apr. ii, Tucson, Ariz. 
5, San Francisco, Cal. 
Apr. i Reno, Nev. 
Apr. 20, Piedmont, Cal. 
Apr. 21, Oakland, Cal. 
Apr. 25, Portland, Ore. 
Apr. 26, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Apr. 27, Tacoma, Wash. 
ae. 29; Spokane, Wash. 
r. 30, Pullman, Wash. 
Mer 2 SES Wash. 
May 17 iddlebury, Vt. 
HANSEN, CECILIA 
Apr. 4, Toronto, Can. 
HESS, MYRA 
Mar. 17, Bath 
Mar. 19, Paris 
Mar. 25, Dorking 
Mar. 29, Streatham 
Mar. 31, London 
Apr. 5, Budapest 
Apr. , Vienna 
HUTCHESON, ERNEST 
May 21, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
JOHNSON, EDWARD 
May 17, Toronto, Can. 
jOnent ROSAMOND, and 
RDON, TAYLOR 
Moe 17, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mch. 18, Santa Paula, Cal. 
Mch. 21, Santa Maria, Cal. 
Mch. 22, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mch. 24, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mch. 26, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mch. 28, Oakland, Cal. 
Mch. 31, San Francisco, Cal. 
Apr. 4, Portland, Ore. 
Apr. 6, Bozerman, Mont. 
Apr. 8, Minot, N. D. 
Apr. 12, Faribault, Minn. 
Apr. 18, Chicago, Ill. 
Apr. 20, Detroit, ws 
Apr. 24, Middletown, Conn. 
Apr. 25, Greenfield, Mass. 


KORB, MAY 
April 4, Lewiston, Me. 


LAWRENCE HARP QUINTET 

Apr. 21, Milford, Conn. 
LENOX STRING QUARTET 

ar. 28, Boston, Mass. 

LENT, SYLVIA 

Mar. 21, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Mar. 27, Philadelphia, Be 

Apr. 14, Briarcliff, N. 
LEVITZKI, MISCHA 

Mar. 18, Baldwin, Kan. 

Mar. 21, Houston, Tex. 

Mar. 23, San Antonio, Tex. 
LEWIS, MARY 

May 3, Roanoke, Va. 

May 6, Spartanburg, S. C. 
LIEBLING, GEORGE 

Mar. 21, Mankato, Minn. 

Mch. 23, Minneapolis, Minn. 

April 4, Mount Carroll, II. 
LULL, BARBARA 

Mar. 19, Buffalo, N. Y. 
MACMILLEN, FRANCIS 

Mar. 18, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Mar. 31, Chillicothe, O. 
MEISLE, KATHRYN 

Mch. 27, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apr. 7, Salem, Mass. 

Apr. 17, Salem, Mass. 

May 2, Springfield, Mass. 

May 4, Newark, N. J. 
MIDDLETON, eT 

Mar. 29, Paterson 

May 9, T ? 
MOUNT, ae MILLER 

Mch. 23, Philadelphia 

Apr. 6, Philadelphia 

Apr. 14, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

Apr. 20, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MURPHY, LAMBERT 

Apr. 15, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Apr. 23, Stockton, Cal. 

May 3, New Bedford, Mass. 

May 4, Norton, ass. 
MURDOCK, WILLIAM 

Feb. 27 to Mar. 26, London 
N. Y. STRING QUARTET 

Mar. 18, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Mar. 21, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mar. 24, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mar. 25, Goshen, Ind. 

Mar. 28, * Springfield, Ill. 

Mar. 29° St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 30, Alton, Mo. 

Mar. 31, Omaha, Neb. 

Apr. 4, Lincoln, Neb. 

Apr. ‘ Denver, Colo. 

Apr. 10, Pasadena, Cal. 

Apr. 11, Tuscon, Ariz. 

Apr. 15, San Francisco, Cal. 

Apr. i7, Pasadena, Cal. 

Apr. 20, San Francisco, Cal. 

Apr. 25, Portland, Ore. 

Apr. 26, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Apr. 27, Tacoma, ‘Wash. 

Apr. 30, Salt Lake City, Utah 

May 4, Hot Springs, Ark. 

May 5, Greenwood, Miss. 


NEY, ELLY 
Mar. 18, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Mar. 21, Chicago, III. 
Mar. 22, Chicago, III. 
Mar. 23, Freeport, Ill 
Mar. 24, Davenport, Iowa 
Mar. 25, Sioux City, Iowa 
Apr. 1. St. Louis, Mo. 
NIEMACK, ILSE 
Mch. 25, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


NORTHRUP, MARGARET 
May 10, Gastonia, N. C. 
May 12, Charlotte, N. €. 
NOVAES, GUIOMAR 
Mch. 18, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mch. 20, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mch. 23, Toledo, O. 
Mch, 25, Columbus, O. 
Mch. 27, Chicago, Ill. 
Mch. 29, Bloomington, III. 


PATTON, FRED 
Mar. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mar. 26, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mar. 29, Boston, Mass. 
— s, oe la. 
ee. 5 5, Los Angeles, Cal. 

ay 3-7, Cincinnati, O 
May 9- 12, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PETERSON, ALMA 
Mar. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PETERSON, MAY 
Mar. 31, Provo, Utah 


PONSELLE, ROSA 
Mar. 31, Salt Lake City, Utah 





RAYMOND, GEORGE PER. 
KINS 


Mch. 28, Indianapolis, Ind. 
REUTER, RUDOLPH 
Mar. 22, Chicago, Ill. 
RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC 
CHOIR 


Mar. 18. New Castle, Pa. 
Mar. 21, Gambier, Ohio 
Mar. 22, Columbus, Ohio 
Mar. 33° Cleveland, Ohio 
Mar. 24, Grand Rapids, 


SIMONDS, BRUCE 
Mar. 22, Boston, Mass. 
Apr. 2, Boston, Mass. 

SMETERLIN, JAN 
Mar. 26, Berlin, Germany 
Apr. 9, London, England 


SMITH, ETHELYNDE 
Apr. 26, Petroskey, Mich. 
July 14, Burlington, Vt. 


SPALDING, ALBERT 
Mch. 17, The Hague 
Mch. 20, The Hague 
Mch. 24, Oslo 
Mch. 27, Copenhagen 
Mch., 30, Copenhagen 
Apr. 3, Berlin 

. 7, Helsingfors 
9, Vi borg 
. 11-13, Helsingfors 
. 21, Vienna 
. 24-27, Budapest 
r. 29, Vienna 
a4 1, Hamburg 
May 2, "Berlin 
May 3, Cologne 
May 7, Warsaw 
May 9, Crakow 
May 10, Lodz 
May 11, Warsaw 
May 15, Rome 


MUSICAL 


STALLINGS, LOUISE 
Apr. 1, Storrs, Conn. 
SUNDELIUS, MARIE 
Apr. 25, Omaha, Neb. 
Apr. 28, Oxford, Ohio 
Apr. 29, Cincinnati, Ohio 
May 1-7, Cincinnati, O. 
May 10, 11, 12, Harrisburg, Pa. 
May 13, Hanover, Pa. 
“— 7 EDWIN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ape. rs, Orange, N. J. 
SZIGETI, JOSEPH 
Mch. 17, Schaffhausen 
Mch. 18, Zurich 
Mch. 19, Geneva 


COURIER 


Mch. 22, London 

Mch. 26, Paris 
TELVA, MARION 

May 2 to 7, Cincinnati, O. 
THOMAS, JOHN CHARLES 

Mar. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
VAN DER VEER, NEVADA 

Apr. 14-16, Detroit, Mich. 

May 2 to 7, Cincinnati, O. 

May 10-12, Harrisburg, Pa. 
VREELAND, FEARESTY E 

Mar. 26, Syracuse. 

Mch. 29, Boston, Mass. 

Apr. 14-16, Detroit, Mich. 
WARREN, OLGA 

Mar. 17, Boston, Mass. 
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COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR OPERA, CONCERT OR CHURCH 
Trafalgar 9269 307 West 79th St., New York 








Mch. 20, Lenzburg 





NEW YORK 
CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Mich. 


Youry 
evening, 


Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Aeolian Hall; Della Baker, song, 


Hall; 


March 17—Philharmonic 
Bilstin, cello, evening, 
Town Hall. 

March 18—Philharmonic Orchestra, 
phony Society of New York, evening, Carnegie 

March 19—Fritz Kreisler, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Philharmonic Children’s 
Concert, morning and afternoon, Aeolian Hall; The English 
Singers, afternoon, Town Hall; Freiheit Mandolin Orchestra, 
evening, Town Hall. 

March 20—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Manya 
Huber, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Elsa Leon, song, evening, 
Aeolian Hall; Carolyn Bergheim, afternoon, American Laboratory 
Theater; Robert Goldsand, piano, afternoon, Town Hall. 

March 21—Beryl Rubinstein, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall 

March 22—Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Trio, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

March 23—New York Music Week Association, 
Hall; Doris Emerson, song, evening, Aeolian Hall; 
tana, song, evening, Town Hall. 

March 24—Symphony Society of New 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, 

March 25 -Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 

March 26—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie all; Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Glee Club 
orchestra of College-of Mt. St. Vincent, evening, Town 
Blind Men's Improvement Club, evening, Aeolian Hall; Katherine 
Bacon, piano, atternoon, Town Hall. 

March 27—-Alexander Brailowsky, afternoon, 
Symphony Orchestra, evening, Aeolian Hall; 
of New York, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium; 
afternoon, Ambassador Hotel; League of 
Jolson Theater. 

March 28—Walter Gieseking, 
Zimbalist, violin, evening, 
evening, Town ‘Hall. 

March 29 —Mischa Levitzki, piano, evening, Carnegie Hall; St. Cecilia 
Club, evening, W aldort Astoria; Jeanne Le Vinus, song, evening, 
Steinway Hall; Allied Concert "Artists, afternoon, Town Hall. 

oe: 30—Schola Cantorum of New York, evening, Carnegie Hall, 

Lillian Fuchs, violin, evening, Aeolian Hall; New York Trio, 
evening, Town Hall, 


CARL FRIEDBERG 
DELIGHTS COLOGNE 


Carnegie Sym 


Hall. 


Philharmonic 


afternoon, 


Malkin 


Carnegie 
Mon 


evening, 
Marie 
York, afternoon, Carnegie 
Carnegie Hall. 


Chamber 
Society 
Musicale, 
evening, 


Carnegie Hall; 
Symphony 
Matinee 

Composers, 


Hall; Efrem 
Association, 


Carnegie 
Beethoven 


afternoon, 


Hall; 


piano, 
Carnegie 


Giirzenich Concert Introduces Three Novelties— 


Abendroth’s Fine Conducting 

CoLoGNe.—The last Giirzenich concert was unusually at 
tractive by reason of three novelties. Of these the most 
satisfying was Debussy’s G minor Fantasy in three move 
ments for piano ng ‘orchestra. The piano part was ex- 
quisitely played by Carl Friedberg, whose sensitive touch, 
capable of the most subtle nuances, lent the work a witchery 
which ensured its success. Incidentally, Friedberg’s 
versatile and thorough musicianship was proved by his 
equally fine performance of Mozart's C minor piano con- 
certo (K. 467). 

Moussorgsky’s posthumous work, A Night on the Bald 
Mountain, would have been even a greater success than it 
was had not the composer apparently contributed more to 
this collection of folk melodies than just the orchestration 

The third novelty, Introduction and Rondo by the con 
temporary Munich composer, Hermann Bischoff, was some 
what of a disappointment. Its total lack of originality more 
than offset the cleverness of its construction. Hermann 
Abendroth gave effective performances of these works, but 
his audience was most delighted with his conducting of Bee 
thoven’s fifth symphony. ee 


Last 


Hart House Quartet in Boston 


23 the Hart House Quartet appeared in 
Boston under the auspices of the Divisions of Music and 
the Fine Arts of Harvard University, and made possible 
through the generosity of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge. The 
gram comprised the D minor quartet of Schubert, Bee- 
thoven’s G major, op. 18, No. 2, and Malipiero’s Rispetti and 
Strambotti. The Christian Science Monitor commented on 
the concert by saying: “The Hart House Quartet, heard in 
these parts we believe only once before, might well come 
more frequently. An audience awaited them last night 
which was discriminating as well as large. An excellent 
token it is when people will go in considerable numbers to 
listen to chamber music. A tribute, too, to the artists. A 
singer, a piatfist, may go along so-so for years and people 
will return to be easily entertained. But chamber music is 
more exacting and so are the people who go to hear it. 
This Toronto organization has ogre which justify its 
venturing into territory which has had the reputation of 
being a musical stronghold. There may be quartets with a 
purer blend of tone, or with a finer lyrical quality, but 
certainly there are few with more vigor, greater accuracy 
or a more vivid dynamic play. And in the ultimate test of 
a string quartet, unanimity of musical understanding and 
aim, these players excel.” 


Naegele Returns from South 


Charles Naegele has returned from the South where he 
combined business with pleasure after making ten appear- 
ances during the month of January. During his trip South, 
he played in Jacksonville for the Friday Musical Club, after 
which he made a delightful trip up the St. John’ s River. At 
Columbus, Ga., where Mr. Naegele played for the Orpheus 
Club, he was joined by his father, Charles Frederick 
Naegele, distinguished portrait painter, and the Columbus 
Ledger printed an interesting pen sketch of father and son 
together, the father already famous and the son on his way 
to fame. Mr. Naegele played in New York on March 11 
for the benefit of the Turtle Bay Music School Settlement, 
and is scheduled to play at Birmingham, Pa. He is also to 
play later in the season at the music festival at Barre, 
Vermont. 
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Frank T. Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 
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BUFFALO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, ARNOLD CORNELISSEN, 
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OMAHA, NEB. 
Nes.—Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was the 
outstanding feature in the most recent concert of the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra, Sandor Harmati, conductor, though 
the program contained, in fact, several items which could 
well have qualified as feature attractions. Very effective 
was the opening number, overture in D by Handel, which 
moved with straightforward earnestness on its mye 39 
vay. The symphony was one of the most ambitious of Mr. 
Harmati’s undertakings with the orchestra up to dese, but 
there was surely no lack of success. Mr. Harmati’s plan 
of memorizing his scores has the effect of liberating his en- 
ergies for the full and free exposition of the music under 
mance, and is one which recommends itself without 
His mast treatment of the symphony 
much applause and repeated recalls. Honeg- 
‘ussed Pacific 231 was next offered for the 
audience, which was, however, quite man- 
delighted with the Valse Triste by Sibelius, 
lowed. Another work which pleased greatly was 
Saint-Saens’ humorous Carnival of Animals in 
hi taken by Martin W. Bush 
nd Jean P. Duffield. A rousing performance of Tschai- 
kowsky negpne Slav closed one of the most successful 
programs the chestra has vet given. 

he ~ Brows Fang Musical Club, a local organization, which 
has for its object the matter of presenting to its members 
an unusual course of the best musical talent, pre 

Walter Gieseking in a piano recital at the Brandeis 
Theater recently. Mr. Gi held the rapt attention of 
his hearers through the entire course of the program, dis 
most amazing control of dynamic 
charm and variety of tone, striking clar- 
ornamental work, and pronounced and 
retatior 
was heard in a recital at the 
\uditorium. Principal numbers 
by Mozart-Kreisler, the Bach 
Hungarian Airs. Harry Braviroff 

P.. D. 


COMATIA 


pt rior 
reservations erly 
earned for him 
ger’s much dis¢ 
delectation of the 
ifestly more 
vhich 
clever and 


ch the two-piano parts were 


available 
sented 


seking 


anwhile a 
adjustment, great 
ity m passage and 
individual powers of interp 
Maximilian Rose, violinist, 
Jewish Community Center 
performed were the 
Ciaconna and Ernst’s 
accompanied 


1 
playing m 
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Jessie ) Fenner Hill Pupil Favored 

Adele Pu 
Houses of 
Fenner Hill has been a 
and is continuall: 
ippeared for the Vash Young 
Hotel McAlpin given by the 
the only soloist, and judging 
herself with her 
peared at the 
Cemetery es 


inder the 


oloratura 
Berlin and 
She 


soprano of the Royal 
Vienna, is an artist pupil of 
favorite on many illustrious 
kept busy. Recently she 
Testimonial Luncheon at the 
Broadway Association, being 
from the applause firmly in- 
audience. The singer also ap- 
recent consecration exercises of the Ferncliff 
1 usoleum On that same evening she sang again 
spices of the Ferncliff Mausoleum in conjunction 
Ma hattan Church, the entire program being broad- 
WMCA. On this program also appeared 
Hayes, of the La Scala Opera, and Norman 
l poet. Miss Puster rendered as her 
Hear Ye Israel, from Mendelssohn’s 


Opera 
Jessie 


occasions 


being 


gratiated 


Station 


solo, 


eoegrupennied at Fontainebleau School 
y generosity of 


School of 


Flagler, the 
scholar- 
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lodging and tuition 
beginning June 25 
School Office, 119 
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Kipais Under Friedberg Management 
r Kipnis, Russian basso of the 
vill be under the 


Civic 
Concert 


Chicago 
management of 


Direction Annie Friedberg. Mr. Kipnis sailed for Europe 
after a successful season with the Chicago Opera. He has 
been reengaged and will arrive early in October to fill a 
number of concert dates before beginning his opera duties. 
His first New York appearance next season will be October 
30 as soloist with the Society of the Friends of Music. 


Marta Wittkowska’ s Interesting Career 


Marta Wittkowska, dramatic soprano, was born in Poland. 
She came to this country at age of three and was educated 
in Syracuse. She later studied in Italy, appearing there as 
Maffio Oreini in Lucretia Borgia, Sybil in Faust, Niclaus in 
Tales of Hoffman, Pierette in Linda Di Chamounix, Leonora 
in Favorita, Amneris in Aida, Laura in Gioconda, Carmen 
in Carmen and the mother in I] Prophete. In Germany, 


White photo 


MARTA WITTKOWSKA 
while studying German opera, she appeared as Amneris, 
Erda, Donna Anna, Leonora, Fricka in Die Walkie, and 
Azucena. Returning to America, as the youngest contralto 
in the Chicago Opera Company she sang Amneris, Azucena, 
Ortrud, the Witch in Hansel and Gretel, Poupee, Niclaus, 
Sybil, Fricka, Waltraute and others. At Covent Garden 
she sang Ulrica, Delilah, Joan of Arc, Ortrud, Bruennhilde 
in Die Walktire, and Isolde; she was said to be the youngest 
Isolde by many years that ever appeared at Covent Garden, 
and sang Carmen with Beacham’s company. 

Then she married, and after eight years of private life, 
with occasional appearances in concert and opera, resumed 
her professional work in 1926, singing Amneris, Azucena 
and Ortrud in Cincinnati, Carmen in St. Louis, Bruennhilde 
in Siegfried and Gotterdammerung with Walter Damrosch, 
and Amneris with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 

Her operatic engagements for the balance of the season 
include Orpheus in Orpheus in New York this month, Car- 
men with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company in April, 
Amneris, Azucena, Ortrud, Venus, Carmen and Bruenn- 
hilde at Cincinnati in July and August. 


Buffalo Symphony Gives Second Concert 


The Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, with Arnold: Cornelis- 
sen conducting, gave the second concert of the season before 
a large and enthusiastic audience. Elmwood Hall easily 
seats 2,000 persons and on this occasion there was a capac- 
ity house. Marjorie Harwood, local dramatic soprano, was 
the soloist, rende ring two arias. The Buffalo-Courier Ex- 
press stated: “The Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, with 
Arnold Cornelissen conducting, gave a splendid concert in 
Elmwood music hall last evening. The orchestra never has 
been heard to better advantage. Round, rich tone effective 
contrast and skilful shading, with an intelligent regard for 
the composer's intent, all under Mr. Cornelissen’s musicianly 
guidance disclosed a highly edifying progression of our local 
organization. The Overture Athalia by Mendelssohn, the 
Andante Cantabile and March Slav, both by Tschaikowsky, 
were all gorgeous offerings varied by the pastoral and 
buoyant charm of Percy Grainger’s Molly on the Shore. 
In other numbers the players revealed exceptional beauty 
of ensemble.” The Buffalo Evening News also had praise 
for the affair saying that the concert was given before a 
large audience “which in loyalty and interest had braved 
the elements to reach the hall. Mr. Cornelissen offered a 
miscellaneous program of single numbers chosen with due 
regard for the capabilities of the orchestra, and the after- 
noon’s performance won the generous approval of the list- 
eners. The program opened with a well made arrange- 
ment for full orchestra of the Bach Bourree from the com- 
poser’s second violin sonata. This the men played with un- 
failing spirit, and later, too, they devoted themselves whole- 
heartedly to the performance of the Mendelssohn Athalia 
overture and the Svendsen Romeo and Juliette phantasie. 
The players were particularly happy with Percy Grainger’s 
Molly on the Shore, and the strings were heard to advantage 
in their smooth utterance of the Tschaikowsky Andante 
Cantabile, B flat major. The Tschaikowsky Marche Slav 
brought the program to a close.” The woodwind section 
of the orchestra was of a particular high calibre on this 
occasion as the first chairs were occupied by Edward Hall, 
flutist; Joseph Allen, clarinetist, and a first oboist and first 
bassoonist from Rochester. 


Festival Notes Makes Its Bow in Worcester 

Festival Notes is the name of a new pamphlet which is to 
be published four times each year and which is devoted to 
the interests of the Worcester Music Festival and the Wor- 
cester County Musical Association. John F. Kyes, Jr., i 
the editor. As is well known, Albert Stoessel has Soin 
director of the Worcester Festival for two years, and in the 
first edition of the pamphlet the following tribute was paid 
to him: “We know Mr. Stoessel as a patient and poised 
teacher, in a day when muscians love to be temperamental ; 
as a violinist whose dancing bow plays on our hear tstrings, 
in a day when great heraldings too often usher in disappoint- 
ing performances. Above all, we know him as a leader, an 
inspiration, whose magnetism lifts us, and whose ardor 
makes our musical world a better place to live in.” 


Macbeth Charms Mobile Audience 


Mosite, ALa.—The outstanding musical event of Mobile 
took place at the Lyric Theater, when charming Florence 
Macbeth made her first appearance in this city, under the 
local direction of Hazel Council. Before a capacity house 
Miss Macbeth delighted and thrilled her audience by pre- 
senting her famous Three Generations of Prima Donnas 
program, appearing first as Jenny Lind, as Adelina Patti 
and then as her charming self. It was necessary to give 
many encores before her audience would permit her to con- 
clude her program. 

Miss Macbeth was assisted by George Roberts, noted 
composer- pianist, who introduced two of his own composi- 
tions which delighted the audience immensely. T 
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MARGUERITE C. BARR, 
Contralto, one of the many artist-pupils of Giuseppe Boghetti 
who are appearing with success in concert. (Kubey-Rem- 
brandt photo) = : = 

PASQUALE AMATO, 
who is receiving so many requests from out-of-town pupils 
for lessons that it has been necessary for him to give up his 
plan of not teaching on Saturdays. Several pupils are com- 
ing regularly from Philadelphia, and arrangements are under 
way for a possible teaching period of two days each week TI ERPITIEG , Eervo’ 
in that city. ie ( ELEBRI IES IN EGY! T 5 
The headless gentleman in the extreme background is our 
old friend, Rameses 11, originator of the celebrated cigarettes, 
and the gentleman immediately before him is none other 

than Jascha Heifet 


=NJOYING THEIR COFFEE, 

John Heath, pianist, and Clarence Lucas (at right) Paris 

representative of the Musica Courter, enjoying a cup of 

= coffee together at the home_of Mr Heath, Villa Matine- 

RENE VAN RHYN, Beaulieu Sur Mer, on a typical winter day of Riviera sun- 

operatic basso cantante, who recently appeared with success shine on the Cote d'Azur. 
at a gala evening presented by the Memorial Shakespeare 
Circle, and at the Pleiades Club. Mr. Van Rhyn sings with 
much skill and intelligence, and is not only a fine vocalist 
but an actor as well. (Spargo Photo). 
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THE CALIFORNIA STRING QUARTET. 
Robert Pollak, the first violinist; Romain Verney, viol 
William W olski, second violin; Michel Penha, cello. The 
quartet made its San Francisco debut at the Sorosis Club 
Hall on March 14, when a short talk on Beethoven was given 
by Ernest Bloch, artistic director of the San Francisco Con 
servatory of Music, which sponsors the quartet, and also a 
Beethoven program The members of the Ouartet are the 
heads of the string departments of the Conservatory. 

(Gabriel Moulin photo.) 
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BRUNO WALTER, 
director of the Staatsoper, Berlin, who will journey to ki 7 
Cleveland expressly to direct the symphony orchestra at the MAY KORB, ANNA HAMLIN, 
thirty-sixth National Saengerfest in Public Hall, June 22- coloratura soprano, as Gretel in Hansel and Gretel, a role now on tour with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, snapped 
23-24. Soloists with the massed chorus of 4,000 Germans in which she has appeared on numerous occasions with de- with Lorna Doone Jackson and H. L. Innes, pilot of the 
will include Elsa Alsen and Julia Claussen. ie ise cided success. plane. 
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ROXY’S THEATER 
OPENS 

I asked a musical col- 
league to give me a report 
of the Roxy opening and 
here it is: 

“The long-promised open- 
ing of Roxy’s Theater took 
place on Friday evening, 
March | All of the 6,200 
seats were occupied by in- 
vited movie 
fans had put down 
eleven dollars each for the 
privilege of attending 
kept faith with the 
by producing all the 

teatures There 
organ with three 

consoles, and there was 

an orchestra of over 100 
musicians, which played ex. 
tremely well, under Mr 
Rappe, who, by his spirited 

per- leading of a selection from 
his Carmen, got the heartiest 
vadcasted for the applause of the whole even- 

time from his new the ing There is a ballet 
on March 7, o2 Sta which, though it did some 
WIZ. ] very old-fashioned dancing, 
did it splendidly, with the 

charming Mme. Gamba relli 

—remembered from Roxy’s 

the lead There chorus 

me of Stephen Foster’s 
ve do much better if the or 
wed to drown them most of the 
he Love of Sunya in which Gloria 
Segurola, for so many 
Opera, aiding her 
principal sup 
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THE MARK STRAND 

John Barrymore, in The Beloved 
this week at the Strand and the 
howing in no uncertain terms their keen enjoyment. This 
is another remarkable Barrymore picture and depicts the 
lite of Francois Villon. It is exceedingly well produced 
why must liberties be taken in the 


being featured 
capacity audiences are 


Rogue, is 


and cleverly < i, but 
film a 
Following the orchestral prelude came 
PI nae prologues, this time named 
with “Allan Prior, the Australian, 
role The numbers include: March of the 
Mark Strand Male Chorus; 
Prior; Gigue, Mark Strand 
ies (Grunberg), Allan 
and much of the music 
delightful 


and organ 


PARAMOUNT 
continues to draw its immense daily 
recently that the average audience a day to- 
One is not surprised! On their way to and 
w the curiously interested visitors infest its cor- 
rooms like Cook’s Tourists 
as early as 1:30, the 


another of Joseph 
after the feature 
singing the tenor 
Rogues (Grun 
Romance (Grunberg), 
Ballet Corps; March of 
Prior and male chorus 
were reminiscent of The 
nevertheless The usual 
completed the program 
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ahond King, but 
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Paramount throngs. 
Someone said 
14,000. 
from the sh 
and 


taled 
ridors various 
Saturday, March 12, 

and the waiting line had started! 
e bill opened, no doubt as an appropriate feature for 
Patrick’s Day (the 17th) with an original novelty for 
by Carver, entitled Abie’s Irish Rose, Irvin Talbot 
\nd let us say here that with each week one 
teady improvement by the orchestra’s calibre. 
blishing a good orchestra, which at the 

i weak part of the show 

A Bit of Erin, in which 
nd Walter Pontius did some 
Morris and The Ten Colleens 
I] 
1 
it 


theater was 


ambria’s 
da 

and I Went Fishing, a scenic 
‘diffe rent, ” and then came Jesse 
l ranged offering which 
tremendous sc pe of the instrument. 
rd and he performed on two or- 
Mrs. Crawford made her debut 
interpreter of jazz on the organ 
talented couple Paramount has a 
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ews and Egypt, devised and staged by Boris 

the picture, A Kiss in A Taxi, starring 
tively done to much of the 
los being sung by Miss Stanford and- H. 
Clarion Trumpeters added somewhat of a 
e Wedding Celebration proved a brilliant 


is efrec 


t} 
\ Kiss in a Taxi, is to us a whirl- 
punctuated here and there by the 
Conklin in his “Tipsy” moments, the 
Daniels, that valuable pair of feet and 
Jocelyn Lee. We would like Douglas 
part that was not so weak. A Kiss in 
best of the pictures seen at Paramount. 
THE CAPITOI 
: Charles Tenney Jackson, 
Gilbert, is the attraction at the Capitol this week. A Tod 
Browning production for Metro Goldwyn Mayer, the cast 
includes Renec lor an ionel Barrymore, whose 
‘ther, John, hold Strand this week 
If memory serv correctly The Show is the first picture 
since The Big Parade in which Gilbert and Adoree have 
appeared together. They both rose to such memorable 
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dramatic heights in that great war film that any future 
characterization of theirs must be compared with their work 
in The Big Parade. Moreover, it will difficult to find 
such a vehicle as that film—and The Show falls short in 
this respect. It is a thinly woven story with no big moments 
except when a deadly poisonous member of the reptile fam- 
ily leaps at the throat of a looker-on at the side-show. It 
brought gasps of horror from the audience. Gilbert does 
some good work and so does Adoree—as much as the story 
will allow. 

The balance of the program served to round out a good 
bill David Mendoza and his sterling orchestra of 116 
men gave a brilliant rendition of the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Capriccio Espagnol and received such an ovation from pit 
to dome that they were obliged to stand in acknowledg- 
ment several times. We doff our hat to Major Bowes! 

Then came Carlo Ferretti garbed as Rigoletto and sing- 
ing his aria, Cortigiani Vil Razza Dannata. His is a fine, 
rich voice, even though he forced somewhat on his top 
Those short films, edited and titled by Major 
Bowes, are becoming a welcome feature weekly. This 
week Secrets of the Sea, an UFA picture, proved most 
instructive. Celia Turrill and Yasha Bunchuk were next 
heard in the ever lovely Liebestraum of Liszt, her beautiful 
voice blending well with the strains of the cellist’s instru- 
ment. Pavla Pavlicek and John Triesault added a 
Pantomime. 

The Capitol Magazine, 


notes 


with appropriate music, preceded 
ete Boheme, one of the best offerings of the kind seen 
at this theater recently. The settings were charming and 
the work of the principals (Joyce Coles and John Triesault), 
the ballet and Chester Hale Girls excellent. Tambourine 
with the two principals was remindful of Pavlowa’s dance 


METROPOLIS 
The Rialto—‘the House of Hits” 
for some time with the showing of 
UFA film being presented by the Famous Players-Lasky 
and adapted by Channing Pollock. We cannot remember 
having seen any film quite so gripping as Metropolis, ex 
cept, perhaps, The Last Laugh. It is over-~powering in its 
strength and, might we add, its apparent mission. 
Metropolis is an argument for the working masses. 
fantasy, it deals with a man whose mad desire is to 
machanicalize and electrify industry and eventually do away 


LAUGH 
PROVIDERS 
in the Fox film, What 
Price Glory, now at 
the Harris Theater. 
Left to right: Victor 
McLaglen, a true 
soldier of fortune, and 
Ted McNamara and 
Sammy Cohen, whose 
comedy in this picture 
has assured their _fu- 
ture in filmdom. Erno 
R a p p e wrote the 
for this —_ 


ought to be occupied 
Metropolis, the great 





score 
of the play. 


with human labor to a large extent. His son, quite by 
chance, stumbles upon the misery of the down-trodden 
workers, and to help along falls in love with the daughter 
of one of them, a sort of Aimee MacPherson. She is 
lured away by a half crazed inventor, in the employ of the 
father, and used as a model for a mechanical woman, who 
leads the workers on to revolt, and is finally burned at the 
stake. Meanwhile the girl herself escapes. from the house 
of the inventor and with the son saves the children of the 
forgetful workers from death in their city below the earth. 
The inventor again kidnaps her to save himself from the 
angry mob and, after a thrilling fight on the roof of the 
cathedral, is killed by the son. Needless to say, the girl 
and boy, representing the heart, unite the brain (the father) 
and the hand (the workers) 

The photography is nothing short of marvellous. There 
were some extraordinary effects, especially where the girl’s 
likness is being transferred to the mechanical body; again, 
the imagined city of the future with its sky- reaching build- 
ings, its suspended streets, aeroplane traffic, and the under- 
ground city, the home of the working class. One marvelled 
how it was done! Metropolis is rich in impressions of the 
future of the screen. Metropolis is a picture that should 
not be missed under any circumstances. 

The cast is capital, especially Gustav Froelich as the son, 
and Brigitte Helm as Mary. Rudolf Klein-Rogge, the in- 
ventor, shared honors in a picture that was directed by 
Fritz Land, to whom must be credited a great piece of 
work. 

\s for the accompanying score, the program did not give 
the arranger’s name. \Perhaps it is Nathaniel Finston, gen- 
eral music director of the Rialto. If so, he has turned out 
a fine synchronization. The orchestra, under Maximilian 
Pilzer, played well throughout, also being heard in an open- 
ing prelude. After that came a Bruce Educational film, 
Steamer Days, quite charming, the weekly news, and then 
The Silhouette, with Madelaine King, soprano; Mimi 
Martini, harpist, and Julia Parker, dancer. This feature 
was well received. 

Metropolis is here to stay for some time! 

EARTH 

Earth, the second production of the New Playwrights. 
opened at the 52nd Street Theater last week and depicted 
phases of the religious life of a Negro community which 
veered from devotion to the Christian God to an ardent 
Voodoo worship, to return penitent to the white man’s King 
of Kings. The play alternated between moments of real 
heauty and stretches of wordy monotony. The cast was at 
its best at those times when, carried away by exaltation, 
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they voiced their adoration and subhmission to their God 
in the singing of spirituals. 

Deborah, played by Inez Clough, long a true believer, 
upon losing her last child of a brood of six, demands an 
accounting from God, and draws down the wrath of the 
community headed by Brother Eliah, blind preacher, who 
sees her sin as the cause of a forest fire which devastates 
the entire country. Miss Clough is excellently cast and 
gives a splendid rendition of a difficult part, as does Daniel 
L. Haynes as the preacher. Hayes Pryor as Abner, the 
devout husband, and William Townsend as Senon, the Voo- 
doo high priest, merit praise for their characterizations. 
The scenery designed by Cleon Throckmorton was most 
effective. 

SEEING PARAMOUNT’S ORGAN WITH 

JESSE CRAWFORD 

Jesse Crawford, young organist of the Paramount Thea- 
ter, initiated a highly interested company of writers into 
the mysteries of the great Wurlitzer organ at the theater 
one afternoon last week. It would require pages to give an 
adequate description of the many features of the immense 
mstrument, but in a short survey Mr. Crawford gave his 
guests a very definite insight into its mechanism and _ pos- 
sibilities. The blower room was first visited. Then the 
comparatively small re-m which contains in glass cases all 
the thousands of el connections through which the 
organ is operated. It .; impressive to see within how com- 
paratively small a place these connections (and there is ene 
or more for every pipe and every coupler) are contained. 
After that there was a visit to the chamber which contains 
the twelve huge 32-foot stops, which literally shake any 
loose objects about the building when they speak. Then 
followed a visit to another pipe chamber in which varicus 
sets of pipes belonging to different stops were located. 
After this the party was invited into the balcony when 
Mr. Crawford, as his part of the program, gave a demon- 
stration of the possibilities of the different stops and cf- 
ferent combinations of stops on the organ. Besides the 
regular organ stops there are numerous special effects, in- 
cluding harps, chimes, xylophones, glockenspiels, vibrating 
bells, sleigh bells, drums, etc. An idea of the capabilities 
of the organ may be had from the fact that the lowest note 
33-foot CCCC pipe is thirty-four inches square at the large 
end, tapering down to six inches at the small end and 
thirty-two feet in length, while the smallest part is only 
three-quarters of an inch long, of the diameter of a straw, 
and weighs but half an ounce. Nobody is more competent 
than Mr. Crawford to illustrate the endless possibilities of 
this huge instrument, which he did to the great satisfaction 
and interest of his audience. 

Following the inspection of the organ, Mr. and 
Crawford entertained with a dinner at the Hotel 
which proved to be the end of a perfect afternoon. 

A PRIZE FOR LALLY MUSIC 

At the suggestion of several well known artists that the 
composer in the play Lally should play a theme that is new 
and not Siegfried’s Return from the Rhine from Wagner’s 
Gotterdammerung, Norman Stoneham, co-producer with 
Carl Reed of Lally, has offered to the composer submit- 
ting the most interesting American composition for this 
purpose one hundred dollars as a first royalty payment. 

The composition need not be very long as the play calls 
for its being played only about three minutes, but it needs 
to be heroic and operatic in its treatment. In fact the 
musical committee in charge of the composition has made 
it known that they are not adverse to having the composer 
obtain his inspiration from Wagner. 

The committee in charge includes Ethel Hayden, Armand 
Tokatyan, Louis Edlin, Harry Osgood, Paul Althouse, 
Henry Hadley, Richard Copley, Frank Patterson, Aldo 
Franchetti, Edward Morris, Herbert Farjeon and Giuseppe 
Bamboschek. 

All compositions should be addressed to the committee at 
the Greenwich Village Theater within four weeks. 

SYNCHRONIZING PICTURES AND MUSIC 

Max Dolin, well known in San Francisco as the director of 
the Coliseum Orchestra, has asked the big motion picture 
producers on the Coast to pass on an invention he has de- 
vised for the synchronizing of musical scores with motion 
pictures. 

Dolin is said to have begun work on his invention long 
before Vitaphone was introduced and has spent consider - 
able time in filming several musical creations, including one 
based on The Blue Danube, the famous Strauss waltz. 

“Most musical scores for motion pictures are arranged 
after the completion of the picture,” said Dolin. “By this 
niethod one is putting the cart before the horse. The 
music scores of certain types of pictures should come first 
and the picture must harmonize with the sound to the frac- 
tion of a second.” 

According to Dolin’s plan, the orchestra score is photo- 
graphed and then attached to the motion camera, the action 
being made to fit the score rather than the score being made 
to fit the action. Perfect synchronization is claimed for 
this method. 

In this city none of the Vitaphone officials would com- 
ment on Dolin’s plan, as they were not familiar with its 
details. It is figured here, however, that the plan followed 
by Warner Brothers for the Vitaphone accompaniment of 
When A Man Loves, the new John Barrymore film at the 
Selwyn Theater, is as near perfection as possible, a deduc- 
tion based on the concrete results obtained. 

Henry Hadley, American composer, who is responsible 
for the score of When A Man Loves, followed the filming 
of the picture step by step, writing themes to suit the 
characterizations and to suit the action. His next step was 
to go to the projection room and while the scenes were 
thrown on the screen accompany them on the piano to 
see that the pattern was right and that the themes fitted 
the episodes. This having been accomplished, the next 
thing was to take each reel, step by step, second by second, 
using the themes for the different characters ani develop- 
ing them in new rhythms and keys to suit the mood and 
situation. In doing this a split-second stop-watch was used. 

It was only after this mass of preliminary techtiical work 
was over that the Vitaphone Symphony Orchestra was 
called and the final work of synchronization with the picture 
nu, the scrcen was complete. The results have in every way 
heen satisfactory and much to the credit of the composer. 

REQUESTS FOR CAPITOL “FAMILY” POEMS 


Not the least important feature of the radio programs 
broadcast from the Capitol Theater every Sunday night 
is the verse which Major Edward Bowes reads to his audi- 
énce of some six million listeners at the close of each pro- 


Mrs. 
Astor, 
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gram. These poems are culled from diversified sources 
ranging from the classic poets to the more popular modern 
versifiers, but embodying in each case some humane thought 
or sympathetic and friendly message. The thousands of 
requests which come in the mail asking for copies of these 
poems are an indication of their popularity with radio 
listeners. Many of these listeners have expressed a desire 
to have these poems in some permanent form. 
Blind Man, by Margaret Sangster, is one of the typical 

poems: 

I see a blind man every day 

Go bravely down the street; 

He walks as if the path were clear 

Before his steady feet. 

Save when he tumbles with his cane 

1 almost feel he sees 

The passers-by who smile at him, 

The flowers and the trees. 


He comes to corners where the crowd 
Of traffic swirls about, 

But when he hesitates, some 
Will always help him out. 
He crosses pavements fearlessly, 
It is as if he knows 
That there are unknown, 
Along the way he goes! 


hand 


watchful friends, 


Sometimes we walk through 
Sometimes the road ahead 
Is shrouded in the mists of 
But we are being led 

As surely as the blind man is... 
And if we seem to sway, 

A hand will find us, in the dark, 
And guide us on our way. 


COMPOSER OF SPECIAL MUSIC 
MARK STRAND 

Jacques Grunberg, associate musical director at the Mark 
Strand Theater, has written two original musical numbers 
for the prologue and accompanying music for The Beloved 
Rogue, starring John Barrymore, which had its premiere 
at the Mark Strand on March 12. Thus Mr. Grunberg adds 
two notable musical compositions to his splendid record since 
becoming associated with the theater's music staff and 
demonstrates that with Carl Edouarde as musical director, 
Alois Reiser, conductor, and Cecil Copping, adapter and ar- 
ranger, and Mr. Grunberg associate director, together with 
the Mark Strand Symphony Orchestra, the music at the the- 
ater is of a high calibre. 

Mr. Grynberg’s works have been heartily received by 
patrons at the Mark Strand and elsewhere, and have had 
national recognition. Hundreds of inquiries reach the 
theater regarding the publication of his compositions. So 
successful was his Love and the Rose, sung in the prologue 
to Monsieur Beaucaire that 5,000 copies were sold in the 
theater in a single week. The late Rudolph Valentino was 
so pleased with Yasmin, sung by Allan Prior in the prologue 
to The Son of the Sheik, and later used as the love theme, 
that the star rushed back stage to embrace Mr. Grunberg 
and receive the autographed original score. 

One of Mr. Grunberg’s earliest compositions for the Mark 
Strand was The Arbor of Love, a pretentious paraphrase 
which was used as an individual number and formed an 
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entire stage presentation. Other works of Mr. Grunberg, 
written especially for the Mark Strand, include Dr. Jack, 
for the prologue to Harold Lloyd’s picture of the same name ; 
Remember Me and a tango for Valentino’s The Sainted 
Devil; Flower of the Snow and The Eagle, again starring 
Valentino. Men of Steel, a male chorus for the Milton Sill 
production of the same name; Moonlight Dreams, for Doug- 
las Fairbanks’ Don Q. Son of Zorro; Yasmin for Valen 
tino’s Son of the Sheik and, very recently, Love Dreams 
for Ronald Colman and Vilma Banky’s The Night of Love 

Mr. Grunberg’s latest works are a love song entitled Romance 
and March of the Rogues. Both are sung in Joseph 
Plunkett’s prologue to The Beloved Rogue and are played 
by the symphony orchestra as themes for the picture— 
Romance as a love theme for Barrymore and Marceline 
Day, and the March for the beggar-poet and his compan- 
ions. 

Mr. Grunberg, who is completing his fifth year at. the 
Mark Strand Theater, was born in New York and received 
his early musical training at the National Conservatory 
of Music. Later he continued his studies in Berlin, paying 
special attention to composition and conducting. He re 
turned to this country ten years ago and organized his own 
miniature philharmonic orchestra with which he successfully 
toured the country for several seasons. 

NOTES 

Roxy's opening has come and gone! What next? 

Rough-Riders opened at the George M. Cohan Theater, 
Tuesday night. A review of the new Paramount film and 
the special score by Hugo Riesenfeld will appear next week. 

A unanimous verdict on Metropolis, the German film at 
the Rialto Theater (“the House of Hits”) is this: “It’s 
different—See it!” 

Sousa and His Band will entertain New Yorkers at Para- 
mount the week of March 26. 

Adolphe Menjou, well clad in Evening Clothes, will hold 
forth at the Paramount beginning March 19. On the same 
bill will be another John Murray Anderson production, 
Forgotten Perfumes. 

Work on the new Publix Theater in Brooklyn, on Flat- 
bush Ave., estimated to cost $1,500,000 will be under way 
within the next few weeks. 

Major Nathan Levinson has been made Pacific division 
manager for Vitaphone with headquarters at Hollywood. 

The Seventh Annual and First International Naked Truth 
Dinner of the A. M. P. A. takes place at the Hotel Astor, on 
April 2. 

Norma Shearer, with Lew Cody, is coming soon to the 
Capitol in The Demi-Bride, a comedy of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 

The version of Carmen which Martinelli and Jeanne Gor- 
don made for Vitaphone, was one of the best received fea- 
tures on Roxy’s opening bill. 

Incidentally, Herman Heller claims sixty-four produc- 
tions for Vitaphone within forty-four days. A record of 
which to be proud. 

The Keith-Albee Vaudeville Circuit is planning a Renais 

(Continued on page 48) 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

NGELES, The tenth pair of symphony con- 
y the Los geles Symphony Orchestra, under Walter 
Henry Rothwell, ~~ sisted of three numbers, all of which 
were having their Angeles premier. Haydn's symphony 
No 13, in G major was refreshing after the large number of 
sitions of the modern school given by the orchestra 
season, and the exquisite finish of the Rothwell 
rendition deserved the tumultuous applause it received. The 
\lheniz Festival music, Catalonia, was played with the 
usual Rothwell snap and rhythmic effects and while dis- 
tinctly modern in its construction showed more clarity of 
purpose than most of the modern compositions and also 
abounded in beautiful themes, worked out with distinct 
musical continuity. Mr. Rothwell was recalled several 
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Auditorium on two successive evenings. The 
February 21 Kreisler played to a sold-out house. 
irl Flesch made his initial bow before a 
audience at the Philharmonic Auditorium 
were original and his tone warm and 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 

SEATTLE, WAsH.—A goodly number of nationally known 
artists have been included in Seattle's musical activities 
recently, headed by Reinald Werrenrath, who appeared 
at Meany Hall, under the auspices of the Women’s Federa- 
tion of the University of Washington. Mr. Werrenrath is 
popular in Seattle and deserves especial commendation for 
his beautiful rendition of a group of Brahms. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, was sremnted in concert at 
the Metropolitan Theater by the Ladies’ Musical Club. This 
was the second of this enterprising club’s series. 

Allan McQuhae, tenor, appeared on the Plymouth 
Series at the Plymouth Auditorium. 

The Olympic Morning Musicales were brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion by the appearance of Katherine Meisle, 
and the following week by Josephine Lucchese. Cecilia 
Augsperger Schultz has done a splendid piece of work for 
Seattle’s musical colony by présenting this series of artists, 
the results of which promise an even finer course for next 
season 


Men’s 


The newly organized Seattle Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Karl Krueger, is achieving a remarkable 
success from every point of view. First, and most important, 
is the constant growth in musicianship and ensemble which 
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in Seattle. Myron Jacobson, pianist, provided skillful ac- 
companiments for Mr. Riker. 

The Cornish Trio, playing Schuman and Schubert Quar- 
tets was the feature of a Three Art Series Concert. 

A full week was devoted to the Cornish Follies recently, 
a series of short musical and dramatic skits. 

Two interesting student recitals have taken place at the 
Cornish School, one presenting a large number of piano 
pupils from the class of Anna Grant Dall. 

Sara Peabody gave a lecture on the Adolescent Voice, 
which was illustrated by a number of her younger vocal 
students. 

The Lyric Club, an all-ladies’ choral organization under 
the direction of Graham Morgan, was presented in a splendid 
concert at the First Presbyterian Church Auditorium. Clara 
Lewys Owens, contralto, sang several numbers with great 
success. 

The Seattle Oratorio Society, 
3ixel, gave Bruch’s The Cross of 
musicianly rendition. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

San Francisco, Cat.—Gallo’s San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company returned for a two weeks’ engagement at the 
Curran Theater. Judging from the excellence of the open- 
ing performance, La Tosca, wherein Alice Gentle starred, 
this organization is destined to afford San Francisco opera 
devotees no end of pleasure during its entire season. Miss 
Gentle as Tosca displayed the combination of histrionic 
gift and a voice of remarkable range, luscious quality, 
power and color. Franco Tafuro portrayed Cavaradossi, 
and Lorenzo Conati, new to San Francisco, Scarpia. Carlo 
Peroni gave a vivid reading of the score. 

3efore an audience that virtually packed the vast Ex- 
position Auditorium, February 15, the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, conducting, gave the 
fourth Municipal “Pop” concert which ranks among the 
very best heard here this season. Cecilia Hansen, violinist, 
was the soloist, rendering the Saint-Saens concerto. Miss 
Hansen found this work a splendid medium to display the 
exquisite beauty and richness of her interpretative powers. 
She combines with technical prowess emotional and _intel- 
lectual qualities to the extent that one does not overshadow 
the other. Her playing was of a superior order in which 
the tone was warm and colorful and the contrasts of mood 
clearly marked. This young artist has a host of admirers 
in San Francisco. That she received a genuine ovation at 
the conclusion of her performance was but natural. Mr. 
Hertz took great pains in making this program popular 
in the true sense of the word choosing his numbers with 
the idea of appealing to the multitude as well as the 
musical elect. The selections which seemed to afford the 
most pleasure were the Concerto Grosso (Handel), 
L’Arlesienne, Suite No. 1 (Bizet), Caprice Viennois 
(Kreisler), and Liebesfreud (Kreisler). Mr. Hertz’ com- 
mand of the orchestra and the dash and fire of his inter- 
pretations aroused the audience to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm. 
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songs were for the most part of popular appeal. He sang 
them with musicianly intelligence, admirable taste and 
sentiment. For the final number on the program Miss 
Meisle and Mr. McQuhae sang the duet from the last act 
of Il Trovatore. It was brilliantly presented and brought 
tremendous applause. 

Cecelia Hansen’s large coterie of admirers were on hand 
to greet her at her recital in the Exposition Auditorium. 
In a program composed of old and new works Miss Hansen 
again disclosed her perfect playing, tonally and technically. 
All of Miss Hansen’s readings revealed her fine musician- 
ship, her aristocratic taste and poetic instinct. She was 
assisted at the piano by Boris Zakharoff. This event was 
also in the Elwyn Artists’ Series. 

The program chosen by Alfred Hertz for the tenth 
pair of symphony concerts in the Curran Theater, on 
February 18 and 20, aroused much interest because of the 
profundity of its contents. The numbers were practically 
all unfamiliar to the average symphony patron. Kalinni- 
kow’s Symphony No. 1 in G minor opened the program 
and was conducted by Mr. Hertz with all the customary 
brilliance and intuition for which he is justly noted. This 
was followed by the Brahms Concerto for violin and cello. 
As played by Concertmaster Mishel Piastro and Michel 
Penha, solo cellist of the orchestra, the work proved to be 
a refreshing departure from the ordinary. These two 
sterling musicians gave it an interpretation that was as a 
whole of a very high standard, scholarly, sensitive and 
imaginative. Another composition heard for the first time 
that proved a most interesting novelty was the Oriental 
Fantasie, Islamey (Balakirew-Casella). It is descriptive 
to a high degree and contains many charming moments. 
The orchestra played it with fine balance and the audience 
received it with enthusiastic applause. 

Another great audience turned out to hear Fritz Kreisler 
at his first San Francisco recital in two years, February 
20, in the Exposition Auditorium. With the fine assistance 
of Carl Lamson, his admirable accompanist, Mr. Kreisler 
yielded pleasure beyond the ordinary through his superb 
performance of a delightful program. Mr. Kreisler’s local 
appearance was under the direction of Frank W. Healy. 

Margaret B. Elliott, who recently joined the faculty of 
the San Francisco Conservatory of Music as assistant to 
Warren D. Allen, head of the organ department, gave 
an organ recital, assisted by Eveline Frank, mezzo-soprano, 
and Walter Chambers, basso, professional pupils of Giulio 
Silva, head of the vocal department. 

Madeline O’Brien, soprano, pupil of Rosa Relda Cailleau, 
gave an unusual amount of enjoyment to the large gather- 
ing that attended the Laymen’s Retreat Organization banquet 
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Arturo Castiglia, director, announces that the Pacific 
Coast Opera Company will give a short season of grand 
and light opera in May. 

James Isherwood, baritone, has returned from a successful 
season at the Princess Theater, Honolulu, where he was 
entertained in art circles with Mrs. Isherwood. 

Dr. Hans Leschke, municipal chorus director, is now 
busily engaged in rehearsing the chorus for the forthcoming 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony which will 
be given by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Alfred Hertz at the Spring Musical Festival 
in April. This production will be in observation of the 
centennial of Beethoven's death which is being recognized 
throughout the musical world. 

At the San Francisco Musical Club’s recent concert, 
Mozart’s Trio, op. 14, No. 3, was played by Alice 
Guthrie Poyner, violin; Mary Sherwood, cello, and Margo 
Hughes, piano. The vocalists were Emilie Zaretsky and 
Pearl Hossack Whitcomb, accompanied by Mrs. Carel Van 
Hulst and Lincoln Batchelder. C. H. A. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

PorTLAND, Ore.—At its fourth of a series of six con- 
certs for young people, the Portland Symphony Orchestra 
(seventy-one men) featured Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik and A Night on Bald Mountain, Moussorgsky. Mr. 
van Hoogstraten, who conducted, also gave an interesting 
talk. 

A large audience greeted Herbert Witherspoon, president 
of the Chicago Musical College, at his lecture in the 
Woman’s Club Auditorium, February 15, under the auspices 
of the Portland District of the Oregon Music Teachers’ 
Association. Mr. Witherspoon, who is a delightful speaker, 
was introduced by Carl Denton, president of the associa- 
tion. The lecturer is touring the Northwest, speaking on 
Music as a Vital Factor in Education. 

The Povl Bjornskjold Opera Company, a local co- 
operative organization, recently made its debut in Verdi's 
Il Trovatore. In the cast were Ruth Evelyn Fyke 
(Leonora), Thelma Hubbard (Azucena), Hazel Bodding 
(Inez), Louis N. Sherman (Manrico), Povl Bjornskjold 
(Count di Luna), Arthur Moulton (Ferrando) and Henry 
Keller (Ruiz). There was a large chorus and an orchestra 
of twenty. Three meritorious performances were given in 
the Turn Verein Auditorium. Walter A. Bacon con- 
ducted. 

Directed by William H. Boyer, the 
five male voices) presented its second program of its 
twentieth season in the Public Auditorium, doing good 
work in numbers by Frederick Clay, Sidney Homer, Franz 
Liszt, Bizet, and Charles Wakefield Cadman. May Van 


Apollo Club (sixty- 
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Park Seminary, Rochester, as speaker. Mrs. Rebasz gave 
a sketch of one of her recent trips to western parts of Canada 
and the United States, followed by a short program of 
American music. Piano selections were played on one and 
two pianos by Mrs. William Marley, Mrs. Verna Angevine, 
Mrs. Herbert Blackwell, Jessie Wing, Genevieve Persse, 
Sarah Ruggiere and Joseph Kuszyk, all pupils of Anne 
Parsons and vocal numbers were sung by Albert Turell, 
baritone, and by F. Janet Scott, one of Mr. Turell’s pupils 
The program was given in the Rochester studios. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


3ALTIMORE, Mp.—Galli-Curci recently gave her annual 
recital and sang a program of interesting numbers. 

John Charles Thomas returned home and gave a most 
interesting recital. Reports of Mr. Thomas’ activities on 
the operatic stage, in Brussels especially, have 
a flattering nature and it was pleasing to realize that Mr 
Thomas was singing in a manner of which we always 
thought him capable. Mr. Thomas’ voice has deepened, 
he has taken on an older appearance and his entire bearing 
has undoubtedly undergone considerable change. Poise 
and dignity are manifest and his recital was delightful. 

Visits by two important orchestras on succeeding nights 
was the lot of the local musical colony recently. The 
3oston, under the direction of Koussevitzky, was Eeliveed 
by the New York Symphony with Otto Klemperer as 
suest conductor. With an orchestra that approaches per- 
fection and a leader seemingly inspired, it was not sur 
prising that the Boston evening was one of delight. ‘The 
directing of Mr. Klemperer was decidedly colorful 

The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra presented the 
second of its series for children. Director Strube, as usual, 
disp'ayed his good judgment in the selection of a program, 
which included his own Black Bess, a popular march num 
ber of the Cakewalk days of twenty-five years ago when 
Mr. Strube. was first violinist and director of 
the Boston Symphony and was also directing a [ 
“pop” concerts in Boston. At this concert. the Boys’ Choir 
of Old St. Paul’s Church appeared and did excellent work 
under the direction of the leader, Edmund S. Ender 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, gave an interesting and surprising 
recital in the Peabody Conservatory series. Miss Lent’s 
playing, in one so young, was amazing 

Speaking of young violin players it may be mentioned 
that a local youngster of five years, Alvin Waldman, has 
created considerable enthusiasm by his playing. One*year 
of instruction has resulted in his being able to play quite 
difficult numbers. A recert appearance at a pupils’ concert 
evoked most favorable comment 

Baltimore has two boys’ bands of which it is justly proud 


been of 


assistant 
series ot 


Dyke and Edgar E. Coursen furnished the accompaniments. 
Boris Lass, Russian violinist, accompanied by Mark Lass, 
gave a successful recital in Pythian Hall. 5 ae a 


at the Hotel Mark Hopkins recently. Miss O’Brien’ was 
accompanied in a varied group of songs by Hazel Nichols. 

John Powell, American composer-pianist, whose concert 
was scheduled for February 25, is ill at the Dante Sana- 
tarium with the result that the remainder of his Pacific 
Coast tour has been cancelled. 

Alice Gentle has been extensively 
her visit. 


that of the Evening Sun, under the auspices of that news 
paper. and that of St. Mary’s School. The latter, com 

posed of boys at a reform school, done especially 

aay x ° xood work under the instruction of the Catholic Brothers 

Travelogue Given at Parsons Studios in charge, who do all of the teaching. The two bands gave 

On February 28 the first of a series of travelogues, sched- a joint concert at the Lyric, with a program of classic 

uled for the Parsons Associated Studios this season, was and popular music that would tax the ability of more 
given with Mrs. William Rebasz, principal of Livingston mature organizations. E. D. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
MOVIES 


(Continued from paye 45) 

Time.” A project is afoot to establish new 
theaters between here and the coast in which straight vaude- 
ville will be presented in houses of an average capacity of 
1,500. 

The Shuberts will produce in Newark, March 28 a new 
Kalman operetta, The Circus Princess, which recently en- 
joyed its 400th performance in Vienna. 

The New Yorkers, a revue, moved down to the Edyth 
Totten Theater last week from the Bronx. It will be re- 
viewed in next week’s issue. 

Robert Milton will direct La Fiesta, by 
next offering of the Playwrights’ Theater. 

Winthop Ames’'s Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company 
brings its successful season at the Plymouth Theater to a 
close soon, and goes on a short tour. They will re-open 
late in the summer. 

Ankles Preferred, a Fox Film, will be presented by Roxy, 
the week of May 15. 

F. W. Murnau has signed a five year contract to direct 
His first American picture is Sun- 
was made through The Last Laugh 


Sance of a sig 


Michael Gold, the 


exclusively for Fox. 
rise. His reputation 
and Faust. 

Lenore Ulric is now in her last week as Lulu Belle in 
David Belasco’s production of the play by Edward Sheldon 
and Charles MacArthur at the Belasco Theater, where her 
long and successful engagement will soon come to a close. 

Not Charley Chaplin—but his brother Syd, is enjoying al- 
most a six month’s run on Broadway in Warner Brothers’ 
The Better ’Ole, at the Colony Theater, with an all-star 
Vitaphone bill. 

And the two big hits of Paramount, Old 
the Rivoli and Beau Geste occupying the Criterion, are 
forging ahead, despite all new-comers. They were recently 
joined on the Gay White Way by two other members of the 
Paramount family—Rough Riders and Metropolis—an 
adapted film, to be exact. 

This is John Barrymore week! The popular cinema star 
appears on the silver screen in three houses on Broadway: 
The Beloved Rogue at the Mark Strand, in When a Man 
Loves at the Selwyn, and 
in Don Juan at the Warner. 

As for the other members 
of the Barrymore family; 
sister Ethel is starring in 
The Constant Wife, Uncle 
John Drew is appearing in 
his old part of Vice-Chan- 
cellor Gower in the re- 
vival of Trelawny of the 
Wells at the New Amster 
dam, and brother Lionel is 
registering a sinister screen 
role in The Show at the 
Strand. 

Claude Rains has made 
Lally a play worthy of a 
conspicuous place among 
Broadway productions. Al- 
though playing at _ the 
Greenwich Village Theater, 
it may not be a bad guess 
to say it will soon be up- 
town. It ought to be, for 
in the title role, Mr. Rains 
has made a character that 
stands out as one of the 
than best seen in New York in 

is a long time. He is on the 
type of Bacon and War- 
field, and not only lives his 
part but also makes it de- 
cidedly human. Particular- 
ly the musician or music 
lover will appreciate his 
: fine acting—and in fact any- 
Carl one will find in it an eve- 

ing of unusual pleasue. 


Hageman Reception for the Londoners 


On March 7, after the first concert of the Beethoven 
series presented last week by the London String Quartet, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hageman gave a reception in their 
honor. Among those present were: Mrs. John McCormack, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell Cabell, Albert Hallgarten, Sam 
Franko, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Berbecker, Archie Gibson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley, Mr. and Mrs. Fitzhough 
Haensel, Mrs. Harrison Irvine, Mrs. Mabel Wood Hill, 
Jack Milton, Mr. and Mrs. John Keith, Dr. and Mrs 
Frederic Bierhoff, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Jais, Count and 
Countess Janni, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Klemperer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Julian Clarence Levi, Mr. and Mrs. Francis MacMil- 
lan, Louise Lerch, Walter L. McDermott, Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace Britt, Mrs. W. K. Bond Emerson, Mrs. Alice Fur- 
man, Oscar Saenger, Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, Andres de 
Segurola, Toscha Seidel, Berthold Neurer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Felix Salmond, Mr. and Mrs. Percy Rector Stevens, Mr 
and Mrs. A. Schwartz, Marie Tiffany, Mrs. Cobina Wright, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Herzog, Dr. and Mrs. Percy 
Friedenberg, Mrs. Cornelius Van Vliet, Dr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Kraetzer, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Adler, Mrs. Helen 
Blanding, Queena Mario, Wilfred Pelletier. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lauritz Melchior, Mme. Elizabeth Rethberg, Rethberg 
Dorman, Mrs. A. Walter Kramer, Mme. Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, and Eva Gauthier 
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PLUNKETT 
motto seems to be: 
“Actions speak louder 

words!” Mr. Plunkett 
responsible for the fine pre 
sentations at the Mark 
Strand Theater, which he 
conceives and produces with 
the valuable aid of his 
musical director, 


Edouarde. 


Lenox String Quartet’ in Recital 

A distinguished audience overflowed the recital hall of the 
David Mannes Music School on March 7 for the Lenox 
String Quartet’s performance of a Haydn and a Brahms 
quartet, and the first hearing of Leopold Damrosch Mannes 
revised C minor quartet. Earlier this season the Lenox 
Quartet played Mr. Mannes’s work in its unrevised version 
at a successful hearing in Boston. Leopold Mannes, who is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Mannes, directors of the school, 
1s at present in Rome on a fellowshin of the Guggenheim 
Foundation. The Havdn cuartet heard on this program was 
that in F major, op. 77, No. 2, and the Brahms quartet the 
work in C minor. This concert was the third in the Artist 
Recital series at the school, and is to be followed by an 
April recital given hw Scipione Guidi. 
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CRUVELLI SISTERS 

A. M. B.—There were two sisters by the 
velli, or rather Cruwell, both of them contraltos. Frederike 
Marie was born in Bielefeld, Westphalia, in 1824, and died 
there in 1868. She was a “natural” singer and made a 
great sensation when she appeared in London in 1851. How- 
ever, she failed eventually from a lack of training and died 
heart-broken. Sophie Charlotte, her sister, who was two 
years younger having been born in 1826, had a voice of 
exceptional beauty, but she too was not well trained. Her 
debut at Venice, 1847, was a triumph. She was in London 
in 1848, and then went to Paris in 1851, where she made a 
great success in Verdi’s Ernani. 1854 found her engaged 
for the Paris Grand Opera, with a salary that was very 
large for those times. But all her vocal defects became 
exaggerated, so when, in 1856, she married Count Vigier, 
she retired from the stage. 

Musica Events 

A. T. S.—If you are coming to New York purposely to 
enjoy music, the only advice that can be given you is that, 
with the multiplicity of programs presented, it might per- 
haps help you to decide if you first consulted the lists of 
operas to be given—that is, if you make the opera the lead- 
ing event of your stay. Programs are issued on Tuesdays 
of what will be sung during the following week, to allow 
you to select the special performances you wish to attend. 
That being done, the minor events can be quickly decided 
upon. There is such a variety of concerts, almost any 
taste can be suited. An average of half a dozen or more 
each day leaves room for choice. It may be that the only 
difficulty you will have in carrying out your ideas will be 
cutting down the list to possible proportions. It will be 
literally a feast of music, which seems to be what you are 
longing for. You had better make your arrangements for 
opera in advance of your coming, as it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to obtain tickets for special occasions. 


THE 
name of Cru- 





A FAMOUS STREET” 

Right to left: Franz Schalk, director of the Vienna Opera; 
Mme. Rusena Herlinger, well known 
and Dr. Alfred Herlinger, the artist’s husband. The photo 
was taken in Alchemist street, one of the oldest, quaintest 
and most celebrated historical corners of Prague, whex Mme. 
Herlinger appeared there recently as soloist with the Chech 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Franz Schalk guest conductor. 
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Walter Henry Rothwell, well known conductor, died sud- 
denly. 

After a period of about twenty years the Metropolitan 
revived Mignon before an enthusiastic audience. 

Emanuel Zetlin is to teach in New York. 

The first act of Fidelio was given by Rudolph Thomas with 
chorus and orchestra at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 

William Thorner announces a master class in Paris. 

Ernesto Sebastiani is to establish a new conservatory of 


music in Rome. 


NJORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
39 East 27th Street, New York City Madison Square 4539 


RALPH ANGELL 


MPANIST 
125 22d wake tae Helghts, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 
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Fanni, a new opera by Szabados, had its Budapest premiere. 

Eida Norena gave a recital in Brooklyn with great success. 

W. H. Santelman has been given the rank of captain. 

Oscar Strauss’ latest operetta, The Queen, was enjoyed by 
the Viennese. 

Anne Roselle and Edna Thomas were acclaimed in 

The League of Composers’ fourth and last concert, 
Jolson Theater, will be a gala affair. 

Fontainebleau School offers two vocal scholarships given by 

H. Flagler. 

Alexander Kipnis will be under Annie Friedberg’s manage- 
ment. 

Lea Luboshutz is the first woman violinist to become a 
member of the Curtis Institute faculty. 

National Harp Festival will take place at Louisville, Ky., 
ee 27 and 28. 

Rudolph Ganz has resigned as conductor of the St. 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Emanuel Zetlin has been reéngaged for the fourth season 
as a member of the faculty of the Curtis Institute 
of Music. 

Henry F. Seibert played the opening recital on the new 
organ in Syracuse. 

The Verdi Club’s tenth annual opera performance and Ball 
of the Silver Skylarks is planned for March 23. 
Alice Lawrence Ward’s pupils won first and second prize, 
National Music League Contest, in New Jersey. 


Vienna. 
at the 


Lotlis 


49 


John Prindle Scott has “plunged into a sg brisk musical 
whirl,” he writes *from Washington, D. C 

Duval is bringing out young American singers in Italy. 

Kathryn Meisle has been reéngaged as leading contralto 
with the San Francisco and Angeles opera com 
panies. 

Reba Patton will give a song recital 
Music Foyer, Philadelphia, on March 23. 

\lexander Raab has returned to Chicago where for the next 
six months he will be guest piano teacher at the Chicago 
Musical College. 


Los 


in the Academy. of 


Rosenthal Recital Postponed to April 7 
The piano recital which Moriz Ro senthal was to hav 
given at Aeolian Hall, New York, on the afternoon of Sun- 
day, March 13, has been | postponed to Thursday, April 7 7. 


FOR SALE 


Robert Hausmann Strad Cello 1724 
used in the Joachim Quartet 
Concert Violin 
Hammig, Violin Expert 
Berlin W 35 
Potsdamerstrasse 29 
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HEIZER Music SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


ENGINEERING 
AUDITORIUM 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Lectares, etc. 
Rates Moderate 
ACCOMMODATES 880 
29 West 39th St.,N. Y.C. Pennsylvania 9220 


LUSK 


SAM Concert Violinist 


Apply Secretary Room 517 118 North La Salle Street, Chicago 


HILDA REITER 


with 


MME. LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Mgt. Lilllan Croxton, Hotel Hamilton 
West 73rd Street New York City 


LOUTA NOUNEBERG 
NEW METHOD 


of 
PIANO PLAYING 
EXPLAINED 


by 
MOVING PICTURES 


Maison Gaveau, 45, rue La Boetie, Paris 


Anna E, Ziegler, 


Author of Vocal Mastery Thru 
Breath Energy. A Perpetual Cal- 
endar, 100 Exercises. Caruso 
Notes on Tone and Breath. Free 
Lectures Friday Evenings, at 
Studio 21, 1425 Broadway; cards 
on application. Summer Session 
at Woodstock, N. Y. 
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Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 


As Lieschen in Korngold’s 
The Ring of the Polycrates 
February 10: 





“Hilda Reiter was probably the most 
effective member of the cast dramatically, 
a dainty and captivating Lieschen, and her 
vocal work was of refreshing quality.” 

(Arthur D. Pierce) 
Courier. 


Camden Evening 


“Hilda Reiter was a piquant and person- 
able maid.” —The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“The humor of the action was, perhaps, 
most skillfully carried out by Miss Reiter 
who has developed so much under the 
training afforded by the company that 
she can hold her own with almost any 
of her professional associates.”— (Samuel 


L. Laciar) Philadelphia Ledger. 


Opera—Concert—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 


Address: 6320 Argyle Street 
Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pianist-Composer-Teacher 
15 East 38th Street New York City 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ELENORE ALTMAN 


ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL*ART 4 
Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK 


“LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND 
COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles 
djusted 
Studio: Chickering Hail, 
29 W. 57th St. (Studio 7A) 
New York Plaza 2690 
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AINO ACKTE 


Voice-training and Coaching of Opera 
Roles in all languages 


Salons Mustel, 16 Ave. Wagram 
Paris, France 


representative: Berlin 
Placing artists with Munich, 
and all other leading German 
houses. Also Barcelona 
Correspondence in English. 


MERTENS, BERLIN 


Dorotheen Strasse 78 
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Concert Baritone J ° ° Concert Piani 

- — oint Recitals oncert f tanist 

Teacher of Singing ec tals Teacher of Piano 
Studios, 1911 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 


TAMME TENOR 


VOICE Mabie print: 
(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


LaFORGE- ‘BERUMEN STUDIOS 


— Broadway Telephone 
York Tra. 3614 
Concert Pianist and Pedagogue Specializing in 
Interpretation and Technique 




















Composer-Planist 
Voice Bullding 





PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 


STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th = NEW YORK 


all Term Begins September Ist 





FRANCO DE GREGORIO 


Russia, 








formerly leading tenor in principal theaters of Italy, France, 


Holland, England, Ireland, Scotland, Transvaal and Australia. 
Voice Placing and Coaching: in Opera, Oratorio and 
Concert 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone 0138 Endicott 

















OPPORTUNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


342 West 56th Street 
15 East Ninth Street 
15 East 38th Street 

342 WEST 56th STREET 
Two, three, five room studio suites, having house- 
keeping facilities, with one or two baths, at 
moderate rentals. 
15 Bast 38th Street, piano studios rented by the 
hour, Lexington 10125. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2634. 


EXPERIENCED pianist-accompanist en- 
semble player (Young Lady) wishes to 
affiliate with music studio, theater or radio 
station. Conservatory and college educa- 








tion. Linguist. Opera, violin and vocal 





THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS 
AGENCY, New Orleans Bank Building,} 
New Orleans, Louisiana, needs teachers 
for all departments of Music: Voice, 
Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, Theoretical 
3ranches and Public School Music for 

the coming Septen mber. 


Address “W. F. F.,” care of 
Musica Courier, 437 Fiftth "Avenue, New 


York. 


VIOLINIST—Experienced teacher, 
and orchestral conductor, with excellent | 
credentials and endorsements by famous | 
masters, desires connection with first class 
conservatory or music department of large | SIN 
university. Address: “V. W. Y.” care of for next season’s theatrical engagement 
Musicav Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New | may hear of opportunity to earn ans 
York. broadcasting. Telephone: Endicott 0554. 
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LUCCHESE SAILS FOR EUROPE 


Recently Completed Sixth Coast to Coast Concert Tour 
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years old started her musical career by learning to play 
the mandolin. When ten, she took up the study of piano, 
continuing for a number of years. At the age of fifteen 
voice lessons were begun with Virginia Colombati, with 
whom she remained for six years. Her recital debut was 
made in Aeolian Hall, New York, November 26, 1919, 
and was heralded as one of the events of that musical 


SERED 
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JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 


debut in Rigoletto at the Manhattan 
New York, made her famous over 
night, and from that day the “American Nightingale” has 
constantly toured the entire North American continent in 
winter and summer, both in grand = and in concert. 
Aside from her memorable New York debut, some of 
the greatest triumphs were scored by Lucchese in Boston, 
May 16, 1921, when she made her appearance as soloist 
at the Pilgrim Ter-Centenary Festival; at the Teatro Na- 
tional, Havana, Cuba, in 1923, where she appeared in Lucia, 
Barber of Seville and Hamlet opposite luminaries like Titta 
Ruffo, Tito Schipa, Martinelli and others, taking her audi- 
ences by storm; in Ravinia, Ill., with the Ravinia Grand 
Opera Company during summer of 1923: during the 1923-24 
musical season, when she had a record breaking tour of 
150 concerts throughout North America in only six months ; 
in 1925 in her two months with the Cincinnati Grand Opera 
Company at Cincinnati and, later, in her eight-months’ tour 
with the San Carlo Grand Opera Company over the entire 
continent. In addition to the Josephine Lucchese 


He r oper? 
Grand Opera House, 


season 


above, 


1927 


has also made numerous appearances as “‘guest artist” with 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Association, La Scala Grand 
Opera Company and the Mary Carson Opera Company. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CLEVELAND, Oxnto.—Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprano, 
was the soloist at the bridge and tea given recently at the 
Hotel Cleveland by the members of the Mu -Phi Epsilon 
sorority. , 

Unusual was the all-Schumann program given by members 
of the faculty of the Cleveland Music School Settlement in 
the school auditorium. Cassius C. Chapel, one of Cleve- 
land’s popular tenors, presented the cycle Dichterliebe, so 
seldom done in its entirety, and did it with commendable 
artistry. He also sang a shorter group composed of Du 
bist wie eine Blume, Die Lotosblume, Two Venetian Songs, 
Mondnacht and Widmung. The Quintet, op. 44, for piano 
and strings, was beautifully performed by Nathan Fryer, 
piano; Theodore Rautenberg, Jr., first violin; Hyman 
Schandler, second violin; Samuel Goldblum, viola, and 
Charles McBride, cello. 

Marion Talley appeared at Masonic Hall under the local 
management of Giacomo Bernardi, and sang to a record 
breaking house. The huge audience bestowed or the childish 
figure its heartiest approbation, while Miss Tafley’s naive 
smile beamed on one and all. Emil Polak was her accom- 
panist. 

Josef Szigeti was soloist with the ( ‘leveland Orchestra at 
Masonic Hall, playing Mozart’s D major concerto in bril- 
liant and finished style. He presented also (and for the 
first time in Cleveland) the Life of an Artist bs the Amer- 
ican, George Templeton Strong. Mr. Sokoloff led the or- 
chestra through pleasing performances of Schubert's Unfin- 
ished Symphony Finlandia by Sibelius and the Prelude to 
act two of Chabrier’s Gwendoline. This concert was a tem- 
porary farewell, prior to the southern tour of the orchestra, 
during which it will make an initial appearance in Havana. 
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Althouse Believes Broadcasting Creates New 
Music Lovers 


Paul Althouse sees no menace to the business of the con- 
cert hall or theater in the growing popularity of the radio. 
Althouse himself has enjoyed great success in broadcasting 
for some of the major commercial houses. He _ believes 
that the radio will educate countless thousands into an ap- 
preciation of good music and that these new lovers of the 
classic melodies will then patronize the concert and opera 
to see and hear their favorite performers at the same time. 

Quoting in part the statement the tenor made in a recent 
issue of the Reading, Pa. Times: “There is something 
almost terrible for the artist in the cold impersonality of 
the microphone, and it takes much practice before the feeling 
of nervousness is conquered. He misses the inspiration 
of the visible audience, and there is always the fear that 
the broadcasting isn’t ‘getting across.’ We value the fan 
letters when they arrive later but they tae equal the 
spontaneous appreciation of the audience before which we 
sing from the stage. As radio is perfected, I believe that 
the greatest artists will perform before the ‘mike.’ Adoption 
of a universal wave-length—and tiiat will come some day— 
will aid reception enormously and, as a result, still more 
people will be interested in radio.” 








“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 


Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 
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A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
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Do You Study Singing? By J. H. Duval 
Are You Making Progress? 
lf Not, Why? 


And You’ll Find Out 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 
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Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD Recognized more and more as 


musically the most beautiful piano 
the world has ever’ known. 
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AB.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium and the Welte-Mignon (Licensee) 
Reproducing Action may now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 





A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 























~ PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


« a 
New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
' EAR SIRS 


atulate on your 
t of the 


fou are certain to congr 
splendid achievement in the roduction 
utopiano, ic consider one of the finest players 
ave ever played. 
is exquisite autiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestiona tha can readily 
understan y he Autopiano leads in e player 
od iano wor 
SEE —ESS=== ine 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 


| 
| 
| 
| 

















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH, NEW YORK 





MUSICALOURIER 


Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 





Semnuel A. Rothafel (Roxy) and the Musical Staff of the Roxy Theatre, 
New York, which opened on March 11 


LEFT TO RIGHT: FREDERICK STAHLBERG, SAMUEL A. ROTHAFEL, H. MAURICE JACQUET, CHARLES PREVIN, AND (SEATED) ERNO RAPEE 
THE IMPRESARIO AND HIS FOUR CONDUCTORS), AND LEO STAATS (BALLET MASTER) 











